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cherished theory among 
folk-lore scientists that 
all popular tales, even those 
iyparently of the simplest 
nature, are nature-myths or 
symbolic narratives, or, at 


[ster E has long been a 


the very least, hero-stories 

from the days when heroes were more prevalent than 
they seem to be at present. For example, a certain 
German scholar devoted fourteen years of his life, the 


period ending abruptly in the summer of 1914, to 
demonstrating beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
plaintive lyrie wrongfully attributed to Mother Goose 
regarding the famous Doctor Foster and his unlucky 
journey to Gloucester really originated in the fourth 


mee’ 


LY, rum. - 


“hh tht S ths 


Rt. Grave \- 
“—his invariable habit of wearing 


large jack boots, even in -bed—” 
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century of the Christian era, and conceals a recondite 
reference to the disastrous experience of Attila, king 
of the Huns, at Chalons-sur-Marne. 

In the autumn of 1914, however, this same Herr 
Professor Doktor Schlafrockfetzen for some reason 
or other recanted from the principles he had so labori- 
ously established, and published a brilliant monograph, 
now unfortunately out of print, showing with equal 
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conclusiveness that Herr 
Doktor Foster was the 
folk - prototype of Sir 
John French. It is un- 
derstood that he is now 
elaborating a third the- 
ory, in which the origin 
of the ditty is traced to 
the Black Forest, Doc- 
tor Foster representing 
the Hohenzollern fam- 
ily in Teutonic tradi- 
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tion. 
It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that 


Herr Schlafrockfetzen has confined his lifelong 
labors to this one poem, monumental as its scope 
undoubtedly is. For nearly half a century he has 
been at work elucidating, in elaborate monographs 
with copious notes, appendices, indexes and bibli- 
ographies, the folk-tales. and folk-poems which 
have eventually found their way to the nursery. 
It would take nearly as many years to read all 
the Herr Doktor’s lucubrations as it did to write 
them; but one among them is of such special 
interest to all members of the milling industry and 


flour trade that it is here freely translated, of course 
in greatly condensed form. 





was diligently em- 
University of Jena, Herr 
Schlafrockfetzen tells us, 
gathering material for his 
two-volume life of Johann 
von Horner, commonly 
known in English as Jack 
Horner, when he chanced upon a rare volume contain- 
ing a tale which, he was convinced, had escaped the 
notice of all other persons of genuine erudition. This 
tale bore the amazing and inscrutable title of “Die 
geschuhte Katze,” which he took to mean “the shoed 
cat,” probably with a subtle reference to the frequent 
use of the expletive “shoo!” in connection with cats, 
this far-fetched pun being, in his opinion, quite typical 
of English humor. The hero of this remark- 
able tale was introduced as the son of a 
miller, and, in fact, as himself a practitioner 
of that trade; and this extraordinary fact led 
him into an extensive research as to the true 
origin of the legend which, in such base and 
distorted form, concealed its deep significance 
under the guise of a mere nursery médrchen. 

After two years, four months and thirteen 
days of searching, his industry was rewarded 
by finding the whole story in its original 
form in a late fifteenth century manuscript 
at Munich. “Alas,” he writes, “what a trans- 
formation had taken place! A tale breathing 
in every line the vanished spirit of four cen- 
turies ago, its slightest word proclaiming its 
utter fidelity to the exact truth, has by Anglo- 
Saxon irreverence been travestied into such 
a shape that I defy any one, reading it as it 
now stands, to comprehend its inner signifi- 
cance. It has remained for me to present to 
the world the truth regarding this extraordi- 
nary man, the miller’s son, and his no less 
extraordinary colleague, who, from the dig- 
nity of a financial genius, has thus descended 
to the level of a mere household beast.” 

It appears that, in the year 1487—or 1488, 
the Herr Doktor is not precisely sure which— 
there died in the Bavarian village of Ober- 
undunterschnitzel, not many miles from 
Munich, a worthy miller with the remarkable 
name of Johann Schmidt. Though a man of 
exemplary character, he had, it appears, 
shortly prior to his sudden demise, sold to the Burgo- 
master of Munich a large quantity of flour which he 
had not ground, and for which he had even neglected 
to purchase the wheat, an interesting practice charac- 
teristic only of the fifteenth century. The neighboring 
farmers, hearing of Schmidt’s vast business dealings 
with the municipal authorities, appear to have re- 
garded it as an auspicious occasion for advancing 
materially the price of their wheat. The 
that, on the excellent miller’s decease, 
found themselves actually 
than nothing. 


result was 
his three sons 
worth several times less 

There appears at this point in Herr Schlafrock- 
fetzen’s work a footnote of some three pages and a 
half, in fine print, regarding the possible punishments 
which the laws of the times established as applicable 
to the miller’s sons in case they- failed to fulfill to the 
letter their contract to deliver flour at the specified 
price to the Munich authorities. These punishments, 
beginning with drawing and quartering, worked up by 
degrees through breaking on the wheel to boiling in 
oil. Space limitations prevent the transcription of 
this footnote in full, valuable as it is, particularly as it 
appears that if the Burgomaster himself had failed 
for any reason to accept the flour thus tendered, he 
would probably have been roasted to death before a 
slow fire. Such were the laws in those far-off days. 

The two older sons of the departed Schmidt, being 
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conservative, home-loving souls, determined to carry 
out the contract, wheat or no wheat, by delivering an 
interesting compound made of equal parts of desic- 
cated potatoes, crushed limestone and plaster of Paris. 
The third son, being at once highly moral and of a 
vagrant disposition, regarded this experiment as unduly 
venturesome, and promptly left home. Having, how- 
ever, no money, he shortly became much discouraged ; 
and on coming to a small lake, he removed his clothes, 
with the immediate object of going in swimming, and 
the secondary idea of drowning himself if nothing 
better occurred to him in the meantime. 

At this point there enters into the story its most 
salient figure, one Thomas Katze, generally known, 
from his invariable habit of wearing large jack boots, 
even in bed, as Der geschuhte. It is this remarkable 
personage whom later historians, mistaking his sur- 
name, have basely travestied into a mere cat. At the 
moment his fortunes, like those of 
the junior Schmidt, appear to have 
ebb, for he ap- 












been at a low 
proached the clothes lying on the 
bank for the simple purpose of 
seeing if, by chance, anything of 
translatable value might be con- 
tained in the pockets. Finding 
that this was not the case, he sum- 
moned Herr Schmidt therewith to 
cease and desist from attempting 
to commit suicide in the lake, on 


and during the ensuing 
night 


ex raven 
pain of being hit in the head with a 
stone. Young Schmidt, comprehending 
eh the force of the argument, promptly 
! emerged, and told his story while wiping 
himself dry with his undershirt. 

. His tale not only awoke Katze’s sympathy, but sug- 
gested an immediate plan of action. This he outlined 





to his new friend as the two walked on to the thriving 
town of Essenundfressen, which lay not far distant. 
Scarcely had they arrived when they began to put this 
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plan in operation. Herr Katze’s first task was to steal 
a large pot of. red paint and a paintbrush, which he 
did with complete success. He then sought out the 
most pretentious building in the business section of 
the town, which happened to be the guildhall, and 
during the ensuing night painted in huge red letters 
on every one of the ground floor windows the following 
inscription: 


FREIHERR VON KARABAS, 
MEHL UND FUTTERSTOFFE, 


thus indicating that the noble Baron of Karabas had 
so far condescended to lay aside his dignity as to 
supply the community with flour and feed. 

The next morning all Essenundfressen was agog 
with excitement. The whole population gathered round 
to see who the captain of industry might be who thus 
could afford to rent the whole ground floor of the 
guildhall in order to carry on his flour and feed busi- 
ness. Herr Schmidt carefully avoided showing him- 
self to the multitude, but Katze circulated diligently 
through the crowd, spreading rumors of the enormous 
business done by the Freiherr von Karabas, the scores 
of clerks at work behind those gaudily painted win- 
dows, and the honor done to the town of Essenund- 
fressen by the establishment in its midst of so notable 
a concern. 

It chanced that the Burgomaster of 
Munich, who that morning was taking a 
drive through the towns adjacent to his city, 
chanced to pass through Essen- 
undfressen. He was in any- 
thing but a good humor, for he 
had heard disquieting rumors 
regarding the financial status 
of the milling firm of Schmidt 
Brothers, and ‘was by no means 
sure of getting his flour as per 
contract. The throng in the 
public square attracting. his at- 
tention, he ordered his coach 
to stop opposite the flamboy- 
ant windows of the guildhall, 
and bade one of his retainers 
find out what it was all about. 
Searcely had the coach come to 
a standstill before Herr Katze 
was at the door. 

“What’s all this?” 
Burgomaster, _ concealing _ his 
curiosity under a cloak of aris- 
tocratic hauteur. 

“A great event, may it please 
Your Excellency,” 
Katze. “My honored employer, 
the Freiherr von Karabas, one 
of the 
North Germany, a merchant whose name 
is famous in every port of the Hanseatic 


said the 


replied 


most noted men of business in 


League, has just come to Bavaria and 
opened a branch office here for the trans- 
action of a vast wholesale business in flour 
and feed, and has so far condescended as 
to visit this village himself for a few days 
to set the machinery in motion.” 

“Ho! hum!” said the Burgomaster; “he 
must be a very great man to require such 
a suite of offices for his business. I should 
like to speak with him. Tell him the 
Burgomaster of Munich is without, and 
bid him come forth.” 

“Pardon, Herr Burgomaster,” replied 
Katze, “but my master is indeed a very 
great man, and I doubt if he would leave 
his important duties to come out here in 
the public street. If, now, Your Excellency will but 
enter . " 

The Burgomaster was dumbfounded; no merchant 
had ever before talked to him in such fashion. He 
was unwilling, as Katze had shrewdly suspected, to 
compromise his dignity by actually leaving his coach, 
but he drove away meditating profoundly. The up- 
shot was that, by special courier, he dispatched that 
night to the Freiherr von Karabas an order for five 
thousand sacks of flour, and at the same time, by a 
second courier, sent.a letter to the brothers Schmidt 
canceling the order which had occasioned them such 
perturbation. 
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His amazement was materially increased when his 
first messenger returned with Katze on the crupper 
behind him. Politely, but in a tone of delicately re 
strained contempt, Katze informed him that among a! 
really important North German merchants it was cus 
tomary to do busi- 
ness only on_ the } 
basis of cash with } 
the order; that, H 
owing to the ad- j 
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vancing price of 
wheat, the flour in 
question would cost 
him a full three sil- 
ver florins a sack; 
and that the quality 
would have back of 
it the 
reputation of one of 
the most estimable 
men of business in 
the entire Holy Ro- 
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on pain of-being hit in the 
head with a stone—” 





man Empire. Profoundly 

pressed by all this, the Burgom 
ter handed dilig 
Herr Katze an order on his tr 
urer for fifteen thousand flori 
and this sum, with the aid of t! 
carts, four yoke of oxen, ten p< 
ants and twenty mounted La 
knechten as guards, was duly c 
veyed to the junior Schn 
Without delay, he purchased f 
his plodding brothers five thous 
sacks of their potato-limestone-plaster-of-Paris 
pound, at a cost of two hundred florins, and the 1 
day the sacks thereof were duly delivered to 

Burgomaster, together with a monumental parchu 
scroll, pledging the honor and total assets of the g 
house of Karabas as guaranty that the flour w: 
prove equal to specifications. That night the red-p 
lettering disappeared from the windows of the Es 
undfressen guildhall, and when morning came 

Freiherr von Karabas and his able assistant had 


over to the 


ished. 

It is needless here to rehearse in detail the res 
as given in Herr Schlafrockfetz 
The youngest Schmidt, conv« 


the narrative, 
fascinating book. 
into the Freiherr von Karabas by the ingenuity of 
friend Katze, enjoyed for some years a migratory 
enormously successful career. Sometimes he bo 
large quantities of actual flour from trustful mil! 
solely on the strength of his window decorations 

the magnificent illuminated letterhead, done on pa 
ment, and also on credit, by Katze’s advice; this fl 
he sold, but frequently neglected to pay for. 5S 
times he made immense sales of flour or feed, 

which he received cash in advance, but which so! 
how always failed of delivery until he had move: 
other regions. For a year or two, after his brill 
style had won for him the hand of a well-to-do widow 
dwelling in Schwillensaufenstein, he settled down '1 
that charming city, and did what might almost have 
been called a legitimate business, with Herr Katze in 
charge of the office details. 


(Continued on page 1315.) 
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VALUABLE MISINFORMATION 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch has recently 
n in Kansas in the laudable pursuit 
information. Mr. Baruch was for 
iny years a member of the New York 
-'ock Exchange, a place where any 
ount of information can be readily 
ained, if one is not very particular 
to its authenticity. He came sud- 
ily into national prominence in 1917, 
en President Wilson appointed him a 
ember of the Advisory Committee of 
Council of National Defense. 
During the war his handsome and 
iking personality made him a promi- 
nt figure in Washington, and he 
ontinued in the favor of the adminis- 
ition, becoming chairman of the Com- 
ttee on Raw Materials, Minerals and 
\ietals, also Commissioner in charge of 
urchasing for the War Industries 
ard and member of the Commission in 
arge of all Purchases for the Allies. 
was appointed Chairman of the War 
dustries Board in March, 1918, resign- 
on January 1, 1919. In October, 
i9, Mr. Baruch was made a member 
the President’s Conference for Capital 
ind Labor. 
\fter all these thrilling and hazardous 
ventures during the World War, from 
ich he emerged without personal in- 
ivy, so far as known, Mr. Baruch, 
ibtless finding life in Wall Street tame 
comparison, embarked upon his re- 
cont dangerous expedition into the wilds 
the West in search of truth. 
hus he came to Kansas, and ulti- 
‘itely journeyed, by toilsome and dif- 
ult stages no doubt, to Topeka, which 
the capital of that state. There Mr. 
C. Mohler, secretary of the State 
board of Agriculture, called a meeting 
farmers, of both the real and the 
itical varieties, to discover the truth 
the distinguished explorer, so that in 
time he might return to New York 
| there do something to reduce the 
rgin between the producers’ selling 
ce and the consumers’ buying price, 
subject in which Mr. Baruch is at 
sent deeply interested, and which he 
ounces “the most important one in 
‘ world today.” . 
ne cannot fail to be impressed by the 
‘epid heroism which will impel a deni- 
1 of Wall Street voluntarily to exile 
iself from New York, the charms of 
th Avenue and the delights of upper 
oadway, rigorously denying himself 
* luxuries of his normal environment, 
order to penetrate beyond the Alle- 
ny Mountains and learn, direct and 
first hand, from the aborigines inhab- 
ig the Far West, what ails them, and 
find and apply a remedy for their 
‘ments, if so be a cure can be dis- 
covered. 
Mr. Baruch, of New York, is justly 
itled to the highest credit for his bold 
enture, and his stern determination 
chase Truth to its lair and bring it 
k with him to Wall Street is most 
mmendable. If, however, the informa- 
‘on given him by Dr. W. M. Jardine, 
president of the State Agricultural Col- 
‘ege at Manhattan, Kansas, as reported 
1 the daily Topeka State Capital, be a 
‘alr sample of the kind of information 
Mr. Baruch has been absorbing as truth, 
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’ in the shape of wheat. 
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it is to be feared that the quest of the 
distinguished New. Yorker willbe in vain. 

Dr. Jardine (one is tempted, in view 
of his fishy statement, to call him Dr. 
Sardine) said: “The farmer gets $9.50 
for a barrel of flour as it-leaves his farm 
When he buys it 
back it costs him $29. Too much mar- 
gin, we believe. I don’t say what parts 
of the machinery should be removed, but 
there are too many.” 

The difference between $9.50 and $29 
is $19.50. This is certainly a very wide 
margin between producer and consumer, 
and if it existed as Dr. Sar—no, Jardine 
—contends, it would be a matter worthy 
of Mr. Baruch’s earnest consideration. 
But does it so exist? And if it does 
exist, where is it, in Dr. Jardine’s imagi- 
nation or in fact? Surely its place of 
existence has an important bearing on 
the truth. 

Perhaps the miller who buys the wheat 
knows what he pays for it better than 


Dr. Jardine, and the miller who sells the 


flour knows what he gets for it better 
than the President of the State Agricul- 
tural College. A miller in Junction City, 
Kansas, writing on the same day that Dr. 
Jardine’s statement was printed, says: 
“We are today paying the farmers at 
Junction City $2.40 a bushel for their 
wheat, which amounts to $10.80 for four 
and one-half bushels, which, in reality, is 
a little less than the amount it takes to 
manufacture a barrel of flour.” Here is 
a discrepancy, to begin with, of $1.30 in 
Dr. Jardine’s figures. Instead of getting 
$9.50 for the “barrel of flour as it leaves 
his farm in the shape of wheat,” the 
farmer actually receives $10.80 for it. 
Continues the miller: “Our retail price 
today on fancy patent flour to the farm- 
er, in quarter barrel sacks, is $12.80 a 
barrel. Based on a 65 per cent patent 
this would amount to $8.32 for the patent 
flour; 30 per cent clear grade, at $8.75 
a barrel, bulk, mill, amounting to $2.62; 
5 per cent low-grade, at $7 a barrel, 
bulk, mill, amounting to 35 cerits, and 74 
pounds of feed, which we retail back to 
the farmer on the basis of $2.40 a ecwt, 
sacked, amounting to $1.78, would make 
a total of $13.07 a barrel, or just $2.27 


_more than we have actually paid the 


farmer for his wheat, to cover the entire 
cost of manufacturing, sacks and our 
profit.” 

‘To put these figures in simple arith- 
metical form so that he who, like Mr. 
Baruch, runs in search of truth may 
read: 

65 per cent patent flour... $8.32 


30 per cent clear flour.... 2.62 
5 per cent low-grade flour. 35 











74 pounds feed .......... 1.78 
BUR: Ceteeesiciis. 5 ee 
Cost of wheat........... 10.80 
Actual margin ......... $2.27 
Imaginary margin, invent- - 
ed by Dr. Jardine...... 19.50 
Difference between fact 
ahd fanCy 2.0.60. .ees $17.23 


Dr. Jardine says: “We have too many 
middlemen. Far too many.” This is 
true, and the middleman who undertakes 
to enlighten the public on the margin 
between the producer’s selling price and 
the consumer’s buying price, allowing 






himself a margin of imagination eight 
times greater than the margin of fact, 
as in this instance, is the kind of mid- 
dleman who should be eliminated first of 
all. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Baruch, in 
his search for truth, will discover the 
difference between the imaginary margin 
which exists for oratorical and political 
purposes and the actual margin required 
by men of business who are endeavoring 
to avoid bankruptcy, and when found 
make a note of it. If so, a very large 
portion of the difference popularly sup- 
pesed to exist between cost of produc- 
tion and selling price will automatically 
disappear, and his self-appointed task of 
solving the great problem will become 
much easier of accomplishment. 


WATCHING THE BAROMETER 

The much wheat futures 
market has apparently come to be re- 
garded by flour buyers generally as a 
sort of long-range barometer, capable 
of predicting accurately what the market 
weather is going to be. The parallel 
would not be a bad one if it were not for 
a singe obstacle to sound prediction: 
nobody can tell to just what period in 
the future this trade barometer refers. 
It reminds one of the resolutely pessi- 
mistic remark of the old gentleman who, 
whenever he was asked his opinion re- 
garding the weather, always replied: 
“I’m sure it’s going to rain; the question 


discussed 


is, when.” 

For the past four or five weeks, the 
price of cash wheat has fluctuated on a 
line closely parallel to that followed by 
the course of the December option, the 
difference between the two being about 
fourteen cents. Now and then, as, for 
example, at the close of last week, this 
difference has been materially reduced, 
but the market has quickly returned to 
the basis indicated. This has been the 
case ever since August 20 or thereabouts ; 
before that date the difference was much 
more pronounced, 

The establishment of this balance has 
been effected, not, as so many buyers 
evidently expected, by the decline of cash 
wheat to the level indicated by the baro- 
metric December option, but by a grad- 
ual rise in the barometer itself. On 
August 25 an average quotation for the 
December wheat option was two dollars 
and thirty-one cents; on September 14, 
even after the day’s startling break in 
wheat prices, amounting to about ten 
cents a bushel, it was two dollars and 
The average quotation for 
about 


forty cents. 
Number 2 cash wheat remained 
fourteen cents higher than the option 
price. 

It looks, therefore, as though the mar- 
ket barometer were working materially 
ahead of schedule, and instead of pre- 
dicting the prices likely to prevail for 
cash wheat three months hence, were 
pointing forward only a very few. weeks. 
Certainly, on the basis of option prices 
quoted since the market was reopened in 
July, no one could safely predict what 
cash wheat will cost in December. The 
attitude of most flour buyers has been 
rather like that of a person who should 
attempt to use a thermometer to. find 
out what the next day’s temperature 
would be. He would undoubtedly. be able 
to make a good guess as. to what would 
happen within the coming hour or two, 
but a cold snap in the night might easily 
upset all. his_.predictions covering a 
longer period of, time. 

With the transportation situation what 
it is, a difference between the price of 
cash wheat,and that of a promise to 
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make future delivery is inevitable. A 
bird in the hand may not be worth two in 
the bush, but it certainly is entitled to a 
few extra tail feathers. Just how much 
that difference ought to be, or how long 
it will persist, are questions for the rail- 
roads to answer, but at present the four- 
teen cent premium on cash wheat does 
not appear in any way unreasonable. 

Meanwhile, flour buyers have been so 
intent on watching the barometer that 
they seem to have rather lost sight of the 
condjtion of their flour stocks. For three 
months and more there has been very 
little flour buying, and the mills every- 
where have been operating at about half 
of normal capacity. One thing may be 
regarded as absolutely certain: in the 
twelve months of the present crop year 
the people of the United States are going 
to eat not less than one hundred and ten 
million barrels of flour, which the mills 
of the United States are going to grind 
for them. The buying that does not 
come today is sure to come tomorrow. 
If it comes very suddenly, as depleted 
stocks scare buyers into the market, it is 
likely to result in higher prices. A trade 
barometer is a useful instrument; but if 
those who use it become too intensely 
absorbed in watching its fluctuations to 
leave them any time for attending to 
their normal business, and if they are 
by no means sure of the right way to 
interpret it, they may possibly suffer as 
a‘ result, 


CANADA’S OPPORTUNITY 

Two announcements last week were of 
unusual significance as affecting the re- 
lation between Canadian millers and the 
United States. One was the news that 
prices for Canadian spring wheat pat- 
ents had been reduced to the basis of 
thirteen dollars and fifteen cents at Win- 
nipeg; the other was the report from 
eastern markets that agents of Canadian 
mills were doing a fair business at prices 
considerably lower than those quoted for 
United States spring wheat flours. To 
these two items of news should be added 
a third: the September report estimating 
the wheat crop of the three prairie prov- 
inces at 213,245,000 bushels, or the second 
largest on record, with over seventy-five 
per cent of the crop expected to grade 
Number 3 or better. 

For the first time in recent milling his- 
tory a crop year begins with absolutely 
free trading between the United States 
and Canada. Last year Canada had only 
one hundred and sixty million bushels of 
wheat in the three western provinces, 
and although there were no duties in 
force, embargoes on both sides of the 
line prevented trade. Now Canada has a 
large crop of spring wheat, presumably 
excellent in quality, and is no longer tied 
up with government regulations prevent- 
ing shipments of wheat or flour to what- 
ever markets may appear advantageous. 

Above all, Canada has a selling margin 
of from ten to twelve per cent in United 
States markets by reason of the exchange 
situation. Allowing a freight charge of 
from eighty-five to ninety cents a barrel, 
flour*made in the western Canada mills 
can be delivered in the great eastern 
consuming markets of the United States 
at about twelve dollars and a half, where- 
as an average quotation for United 
States spring wheat patents in those 
markets at the end of last week was 
about thirteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

There is no telling how long this ad- 
vantage may last. Unquestionably, it 
will not be permanent; Canada’s position 
as an immense producer of raw materials 
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i$ such that its money is perfectly sure 
in time to return to par. In the long run 
such a restoration of the economic bal- 
ance is desirable on both sides of the 
line, for a difference in exchange values 
hurts more than it helps. Meanwhile, 
however, it gives a marked advantage to 
the Canadian seller and the American 
buyer, at the expense of the buyer north 
of the border and the seller south of it. 

The millers of the United States will 
unquestionably recognize the strength of 
their position as purchasers of wheat, 
and will act accordingly. It remains to 
be seen whether the millers of Canada 
are equally alive to the opportunities 
now open to them to obtain a foothold 
in markets which they have never before 
been able to reach, and which, if they let 
the present moment slip, they may never 
be able to enter confidently again. 

Seven years ago, when the United 
States tariff law was under revision, The 
Northwestern Miller made a hard and 
successful fight for the equal treatment 
of flour and wheat. It maintained that 
the admission of flour free of duty, while 
a tariff remained on wheat, was simply 
an attempt to protect the farmer of the 
United States at the expense of the mill- 
er and the consumer, whereas a reversal 
of the situation, with free wheat and 
taxed flour, would penalize the farnier 
and the consumer, and in the end injure 
the miller himself. The justice of this 
position is clearly demonstrated now, but 
in a new way. If a duty remained on 
imported flour alone, the victims would 
be the Canadian miller and the United 
States consumer; a duty on wheat but 
not on flour would put every miller south 
of the border at a grievous disadvantage. 
_ As it is, the situation is fair alike to 
every one. The Canadian miller can 
enter the markets of the United States 
with his product, and sell it there at a 
price which directly benefits the con- 
sumer. The miller in the United States, 
on the other hand, can meet this compe- 
tition by the purchase of Canadian 
wheat, in which the advantage of current 
exchange rates is all on his side. 

If the millers of Canada are going to 
make the most of this opportunity, which 
offers them a hundred million new poten- 
tial consumers for their flour, they must 
recognize that they are fighting to dis- 
place established brands and trade con- 
nections built up by years of patient 
effort, Neither the quality nor the rela- 
tive cheapness of their flour will suffice 
to win any large amount of trade in the 
United States; they must sell it accord- 
ing to the methods whereby the mills of 
this country have created their domestic 
business. . They must establish their 
brands and get them widely known 
among flour buyers; they must give not 
only flour, but service. They are just 
now in a position to do this if they 
choose; if they elect to be ultraconser- 
vative, they may at any time wake up 
to find that the moment for action has 
passed. 

The millers of the United States wel- 
come Canadian competition on the basis 
of free trade in flour and wheat. They 
want to see exchange back to normal, 
and they recognize that this can be 
brought about only by a flow of Cana- 
dian products across the border. They 
know that, for a time, the Canadian mill- 
ers have them at a disadvantage, but 
they are confident that this is only tem- 
porary, and that it can to some extent 
be offset by the purchase of Canadian 
wheat. Above all, they recognize that it 
is immensely to their own advantage to 
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have the American consumer get - his 
flour and bread at the lowest - possible 
price. compatible with sound business 
methods, and thus they are glad to have 
the millers of Canada as allies. Flour 
milling in the United States is no “infant 
industry” clamoring for protection; and 
the sooner the millers of Canada seize 
and make the most of the advantage giv- 
en them by exchange and crop conditions, 
the sooner will that advantage itself dis- 
appear, and trade between the two 
countries be on a normal, active and 
sound basis. 


CONSERVATION OF LABOR 

Being concerned principally with 
skilled workmen, the miller is not direct- 
ly touched by the general problem of 
labor supply. Indirectly, however, his 
interest is parallel with that of the allied 
industries, with whose welfare he is more 
than ever before concerned. He has his 
due share, therefore, in the responsibility 
of American industry in general for the 
policies of immigration that must be 
worked out within the next few years, 
and for the formulation of what may be 
described as a programme of labor con- 
servation. 

The time has passed—and this in many 
respects is not an unmixed evil—when the 
American employer could look for an un- 
limited supply of unskilled labor from 
Europe. The trend of immigration be- 
fore the war foretold this, and the situa- 
tion was hastened to a sudden crisis by 
the great war. The tide of immigration 
was interrupted, and it has not yet been 
restored either to its former volume or 
character. Nor is this likely soon to take 
place. European governments are begin- 
ning to limit emigration by prohibitory 
and other measures reflecting a realiza- 
tion that their national life and prosper- 
ity are involved in conservation of their 
workers, 

It is true, of course, that there has 
been a temporary increase in immigration 
to the United States since the war, but 
the figures are misleading. A large pro- 
portion of the arrivals at Ellis Island 
consist of women, children and profes- 
sional and clerical workers. Of the 
manual laborers coming into the country, 
a great percentage are men who went 
overseas to fight, and are now returning. 

Indicative of the efforts that are being 
made in Europe to keep the laborer at 
home is the recent offer by the French 
government to send to Italy six tons of 
coal per month for each Italian miner 
induced to go to France. This sugges- 
tion met with official favor, and the com- 
missioner of emigration of Italy is ac- 
cordingly advising the migratory element 
among his people to make France, at 
least temporarily, their new home. It is 
represented to them that conditions and 
opportunities are better in France than 
in America, both as to steadiness of 
work and volume of wages. 

Greece is offering the home-keeping in- 
ducement of land, having passed an act 
by which large landowners may retain 
only one-third of their estates, surrender- 
ing the remainder to the peasants. It is 
stated that, if this plan should not be 
sufficiently persuasive, emigration from 
Greece may be prohibited by law. A 
public inquiry is being made to deter- 
mine what action may be necessary to 
prevent undue depletion of the popula- 
tion, the extension of Greek territory un- 
der the peace arrangement being a pow- 
erful reason for keeping every national 
at home. In Finland considerable areas 
of public lands haye been set aside for 
settlement, and farm implements and 


supplies are offered to small cultivators 
on liberal terms. 

Not only are these and other measures 
being taken or contemplated by Euro- 
pean governments for restricting emigra- 
tion, but an effort is being made to re- 
tain some measure of control over the 
emigrant after his departure. Lithuani- 
ans in America at present have three 
deputies to represent them in the Lithu- 
anian constituent assembly, and Italy has 
under consideration a plan to give its 
nationals throughout the world elective 
representation in its government. This, 
of course, is a policy opposed to the best 
interests of the United States, and one 
that must be vigorously combated. It 
would tend to restrain the immigrant 
from undertaking American citizenship, 
and create a greater resistance to the 
efforts that are, or ought to be, made 
toward assimilation and Americanization. 

It is to be assumed that, when the 
presidential election is over, public atten- 
tion and governmental activity will be 
more earnestly directed to the problem 
of immigration. A more or less specu- 
lative interest, of course, is being dis- 
played in it already by groups of public 
men and by associations particularly de- 
voted to it. Among the latter is the 
Inter-Racial Council, an organization 
that is entering upon an energetic cam- 
paign of informative propaganda. In a 
recent bulletin issued by the council it is 
stated that some of the foreign nations 
are planning to do numerous things that 
America should have done long ago: to 
protect immigrants from fraud, to estab- 
lish official information bureaus, to take 
care of their savings through branch 
banks, and generally to look after their 
welfare. 

“International agreements,” to quote 
the circular, “are being made between 
Old World countries regarding immigra- 
tion. Diplomats of Hungary, Poland, 
Greece, Italy, France, Lithuania, Spain, 
Portugal and the Balkan countries have 
taken the lead in such conferences, but 
the United States, which has so much at 
stake in the matter, has shown indiffer- 
ence. If our supply of coal, iron, oil or 
cotton were threatened, the whole nation 
would be aroused, but with the imminent 
curtailment of our labor supply, even at 
this time of acute labor shortage, the 
government and the business men who 
should be interested are remaining quite 
apathetic. 

“The new era of world-wide business 
requires an international view of condi- 
tions if American interests are to be ade- 
quately cared for. 
mere academic questions, but matters of 
direct concern to the American business 
man. When the manifesto of a leader 
in Russia can react with greater force 
upon the workers than.the words of the 
plant executives, or when a stream of 
literature in foreign languages-can coun- 
teract utterances in the American press 
or in plant organs, it is essential to the 
self-interest of the American business 
man that he should know about these 
things and act with information on the 
facts. 

“Meanwhile it is to the interest of ev- 
ery industry to conserve the present in- 
adequate labor supply and make the best 
of it. The tendency of the foreign-born 
workers to return to their old homes 
should be checked by every legitimate 
means. The most powerful inducement 
to them to remain is, of course, just and 
humane treatment, with no discrimina- 
tion in wages, housing, living and work- 
ing conditions between them and the 
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native born. Efforts should be made to 
establish closer relations with the for- 
eign-born workers. If they have legiti- 
mate causes for discontent, the griev- 
ances should be understood and removed. 
The same spirit of co-operation that is 
being secured through enlightened em- 
ployers and their English-speaking work 
ers should be developed in relation to th« 
foreign-born laborers.” 


“WHICH IS BEST FLOUR?” 


Mr. Shoji Mitsu, apparently a Jap 
anese gentleman, finds himself somewhai 
confused after reading the advertisin; 
pages of this publication, and therefor 
comes to headquarters for enlightenmen 
in the communication which follows: 

New York, August 5, 1920. 
Honorable Northwestern Miller, 

Gentlemen: Have been reading inter 
estingly large number of advertisement 
in honorable publication and confusing): 
mixed up to know which is best flour 
So many say they have it there is corr 
spondingly difficulty knowing which is so 
If you would condescendingly decide fo 
me I would be appreciatingly happy. 

My fixed attention having been cen 
tered on one which is on back cover o 
your honorable publication, showing larg: 
man dressed up muchly like subway con 
ductor, laughfully chasing small girl 
child through disgustingly desert ba: 
room, saying in the near bye and by 
why not suddenly, I am wondering]; 
considering if it might be one best b« 
cause making no noise. 

Will you guidingly advise for purpos: 
of settlement of question. 

Yours very truly, 
Suos1 Mirsv. 


The editor of this journal very much 
regrets that he can afford Mr. Mitsu lit 
tle help in his quest of the best flow: 
Even if he knew which was the best, 
which he certainly does not, it would lx 
both invidious and personally dangerou 
for him to declare himself. He prefers 
to maintain his present safe and no! 
committal attitude on the subject, and 
to let Mr. Mitsu and others continue to 
draw their own conclusions. 

There exists also some doubt as to tly 
meaning of the word “best” as applied to 
flour. Smith’s Best brand, for instanc 
may mean that it is the best flour Smith 
can make in his mill, and compared with 
Smith’s Worst is something superex: 
lent, although perhaps not comparable !0 
Brown’s Best in the estimation of exp: 
enced flour-buyers. 

For some, no doubt, the cheapest fi 
is the best, but others will contend with 
equal positiveness that the best is (he 
cheapest. In one sense the best flour is 
that which finds the readiest and most 
profitable sale; in another, it is that 
which intrinsically contains the most 11- 
triment. For some purposes, one flour is 
the best, while for another purpose tlie 
same flour may be distinctly not the best. 

It therefore depends upon the use to 
which Mr. Mitsu proposes to put tlie 
flour he is so anxiously seeking. Inad- 
vertently he has asked a question which 
involves matters of the utmost moment; 
a question which is practically unansw«r- 
able. . The Northwestern Miller would 
suggest that he purchase a small qu:n- 
tity of all the flours he finds advertised 
as the best “in honorable publication,” 
that he try each of them out on his own 
internal machinery, and thereby discover 
which is best for him. This will give him 
occupation for some time, and perhaps 
prevent him from asking further awk- 
ward questions. 
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While there has been little real im- 
provement in the demand for flour of 
late, scattered reports indicate an in- 
crease in the amount of inquiry, and 
point to a revival in buying before long. 
Prices last week followed wheat upward, 
ind by Saturday showed an advance of 
0@40c for patents, and as much or 
more for clears, while millfeed remained 
quiet and rather lower in price. The sud- 
den break in the wheat market on Tues- 
day, Sept.'14, was followed by sharp re- 
luctions in flour quotations, varying con- 
siderably in extent. 

Cash wheat was generally a last 
veek, but the December option showed 
» marked tendency to advance, and on 
i‘riday the spread between December 
nd No. 2 cash averaged only 81,¢, as 
against 1314¢ on Wednesday. On Mon- 
iay, Sept. 13, however, a new advance in 
cash wheat restored the 14@1é5c differen- 
tial which has generally prevailed since 
hout Aug. 20, the December option be- 

ig quoted at $2.49, and an average quo- 
‘ation for No. 2 cash grades being 
2.63Y,. The next day, Sept. 14, there 

as a sharp break, the December option 
ieclining 9@10c, and cash wheat drop- 
ing correspondingly. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the week’s reports was the news of 
activity by Canadian mills in United 
States eastern markets, coupled with the 
reduction of Winnipeg prices for spring- 
vheat patents to the extent of $1.15 bbl. 
\With these patents quoted in Winnipeg 
t $13.15, and with the 12@13 per cent 
dyantage given by exchange, it is clear 

iat the Canadian mills are in an excellent 
position to do business south of the 
horder. It is also reported that United 
States mills are in some instances grind- 
ng Canadian spring wheat and selling 
the flour at prices well below those quot- 
ed for domestic spring patents. 

The course of prices for ba patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Sept. $13.55 $13.10 $12.40 
ept. 12.70 12.30 
\ug 12.35 12.00 
Aug. 2 12.50 12.15 
Aug 12.80 12.60 
July 13.40 13.35 
June 14.55 13.85 
May 15.05 13.85 
May 1 14.30 13.05 
April 1 13.30 12.35 
March 1 12.80 12.25 
Feb, 1 13.70 12.40 
Jan, 2 14.35 12.46 
Dec, 13.10 11.45 
Nov. 1 11.70 10.75 


*Crop year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 11 
vas $47 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
the recent low point of $45.45 reached 
\ug. 14, and with the following first-of- 
the-month quotations: 


meron 2. bciees $47.65 


pt, © icccwen $47.10 
Aug. 2 ccccsves GO.GS BOR 2 ccccccce 47.30 
July 3° wsescnce 66.06 Jan. 1 .......% 47.26 
June 3 scondaen SP.20 WOO. 2 ccrcoses 43.00 
fey 2 sccsscee BV.76 Wev. 2 ccccccce 42.05 
AgTe 2 ccseéus C4.00 Get, 2 cccccvce 39.95 
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The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
—s by three important groups of 

Is: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wae mills of the Ohio 

“ he — 


valley: Us ar 
Hard Soft 
Week ended— Spring winter winter 
SIG. BE cerescoes 38 56 
Bee 6 ccesccccce 37 62 44 
Be SD escactves 44 72 47% 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average ... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
) Aa “4H12- 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 15.) 


PuuavetpHia.—Trade in flour slow, 
but mill limits generally firm and in some 
cases held higher. Millfeed dull and 
barely steady. 


NasHviLtE.—Demand for flour from 
the Southeast continues to show improve- 
ment. There is a fair volume of busi- 
ness for both immediate and later de- 
livery. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market very dull, 
and scarcely any new business bein 
done. About the only business reported 
was a few small sales of clears. Buyers, 
however, are becoming anxious regarding 
future supplies. Millfeed demand quiet. 


Kansas Crry.—While the milling situa- 
tion remains very quiet, there is some 
improvement to be noted over the last 
few weeks. This is enabling the millers 
to keep their plants in operation, but all 
agree that no great improvement will oc- 
cur until the large New York buyers 
come into the market in earnest. Mill- 
feed unchanged. 


Boston.—Better demand for hard win- 
ter wheat patents, but little inquiry for 
spring and soft winter. Sales, 3,100 
Kansas short patent, September-October 
delivery, at $12.50, bulk, and of Okla- 
homa standard patent at $12.15, bulk, and 
$12.60 in cotton. Millfeed quiet, with 
market steady. White corn goods steady, 
with quiet demand. Yellow corn meal 
lower. 


Cotumsvus.—Advance in flour prices has 
slowed up buying considerably. Bakers 
and jobbers seem to think present prices 
will not hold; they await a decline before 
placing more orders. An Ohio mill, 
which is grinding Canadian hard wheat, 
is reported to be offering standard pat- 
ents, basis $12.25, cotton 98’s, This price 
is considerably below northwestern quo- 
tations. Millfeed quiet, with bran and 
flour middlings $3 lower. 


Battrmore.—Flour is practically un- 
changed in local market. Some north- 
western mills asking much over quota- 
tions for their products, but with city 
mills jobbing their best spring patent at 
$13.75, cotton, which means 40c less in 
car lots, and with Canadian stock press- 
ing for recognition at good discount un- 
der all offerings, buyers continue to hold 
off and await developments, regarding 


today’s drop in wheat as rather an in- 
dorsement of their course. Feed steady 
and lifeless. 


Cuicaco—If there is any improve- 
ment in the buying of flour here it is on 
clear grades and not of large volume, as 
millers generally have none to offer. 
Many mills in the spring wheat states 
are quite firm in values. One of the 
Minneapolis mills advanced quotations on 
first patent to retail trade $1.25 per bbl 
over a week ago, the price today being 
$14.25. Canadian mills advised local con- 
nections that grinding of new wheat 
started in some sections a week ago. 
Montana flour made of new wheat is be- 
ing offered here. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 13 Sept. 14 
Sept. 11 Sept.4 1919 1918 





Minneapolis ....237,700 257,955 457,835 398,660 
St. Paul 1.200. 7,195 7,985 16,065 7,810 
Duluth-Superior 2,535 3,175 24,465 21,590 
Milwaukee ..... 8,700 7,000 12,000 12,000 

Potala .oseees 256,130 276,105 510,365 440,060 
Outside mills...120,915 ...... pBIG cccece 








Ag’gate sprg..377,045 ...... 678,180 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 36,000 21,000 43,700 35,800 
St. Louist ..... 48,805 42,000 57,800 53,000 
ee 79,155 69,630 133,200 165,200 
Rochester ..... 5,400 7,800 9,050 8,800 
CHIORRO oc ccccs 16,000 22,250 22,750 24,750 
Kansas City ... 57,200 60,500 84,000 65,100 
Kansas Cityt ..252,020 281,080 360,460 335,215 
ee SEITE 7,055 7,470 21,3056 ...... 
BRUOED. cicccces 17,200 21,200 49,900 28,600 
| ere 61,190 70,670 79,490 71,320 


Indianapolis ... 6,510 6,830 19,420. 7,615 
Nashville** ....117,950 105,550 171,320 80,765 
Portland, Oreg.. 19,595 12,245 32,955 31,370 
ee Sere 20,180 19,810 44,390 18,760 
TACOMR ” occcsce 2,680 25,705 37,465 26,560 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 13 Sept. 14 
Sept. 11 Sept. 4 1919 1918 

; 7 83 





Minneapolis ...... 43 4d 76 
Pee 31 34 68 74 
Duluth-Superior .. 7 9 66 60 
Outside mills* .... 35 28 48 70 

Average spring.. 38 38 69 70 
Milwaukee ........ 31 29 67 90 
ee Pere 71 41 87 70 
St. Louist ........ 63 54 75 69 
Buffalo .... . 36 80 100 
Rochester .. ° 42 49 47 
GOD vc occccess 83 85 93 
Kansas City ...... 59 62 89 79 
Kansas Cityt ..... 55 61 86 91 
Omaha ..........+ 29 31 89 ee 
BOGS 2 nccvcveces 36 44 104 60 
BORONSE canvcicrce 37 44 99 63 
Indianapolis ...... 29 30 85 33 
Nashville** ....... 56 55 83 42 
Portland, Oregon.. 40 29 77 77 
ee 38 38 77 40 
TACOMB 2 .ccesceee 5 49 65 46 

DOA cocicveces 39 42 75 69 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 11 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 3 per 
cent from week ending Sept. 4. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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Muwavxeg, W1s., Sept. 18.—There was 
no activity in-the feed market the 
week, Prices are somewhat lower, with 
jobbers offering quite freely, and con- 
siderably under mills’ asking prices. 
Feed for October delivery was discount- 
ed about $2 ton under — Most 
large buyers and jobbers have good sup- 
= on hand, and report trade very 
ight. Mills are holding firm, having sold 
considerable for this month’s delive 
Most of the buying this week was by jo 
bers who were hedging short. sales for 
feed sold for first half of September 
shipment. Middlings continue to lose the 
premium, and many look for prices to 
work close to bran. Flour middlings and 
red dog firm, with offerings rather light. 

Northwestern markets easier, especial- 
ly for deferred shipment. Mills appear 
airly told up for September, but are 
asking for bids for October. Shippers 
are skeptical about buying, being busy 
placing what they have on hand. Pastur- 
age continues _— over a wide territory, 
and western demand is very light. In- 
quiry from the East very light, as stocks 
are fairly liberal, and considerable re- 
selling was done. Jobbers have been of- 
fering feed freely, with little encourage- 
ment. No particular demand is looked 
for while the weather remains so favor- 
able. 

Southwestern markets lower, with of- 
ferings from mills more free. Jobbers 
out of the market, having supplies com- 
ing for September. The trade generally 
has sufficient on hand to last for 30 days. 
No particular demand from the South, 
but shippers are looking for better busi- 
ness shortly. Eastern trade slack. 
Prospects are for more liberal offerings, 
with prices lower. Oat feed declined 
sharply, and was offered freely, but mix- 
ers are supplied, and are holding off. 
Hominy feed lower, with offerings lib- 
eral. There is less call for heavy feeds, 
owing to the excessively high prices, 

Business in the central states quiet. 
Jobbers generally are out of the market, 
having made purchases before the ad- 
vance in freights. The trade is looking. 
for lower prices, and buys only for im- 
mediate requirements. Near-by mills are 
supplying it with present needs, and buy- 
ing from the Northwest is practically at 
a standstill. Just a fair trade reported 
in mixed cars. Fair shipments of barley 
are arriving from the West. Oat feed is 
offered freely, with prices —e lower. 

Eastern demand has fallen off. Stocks 
at all junction points are liberal, with 
demand slow. Feed is freely offered for 
September-October shipment, but most 
large buyers are well stocked up. The 
bids received for later shipment were 
far too low for acceptance by western 
mills and jobbers. Transit stuff moved 
slowly. Eastern mills are offering freely 
to the trade. Western jobbers report a 
very light business. Season contracts 
are being filled by western mills. 

Wisconsin trade showed no improve- 
ment, The trade gy | has - light 
stocks, but is looking for lower prices 
before laying in fall supplies. Hominy 
feed easier, and oil meal steady, with 
gluten feed off $5 ton. 

H. N. Witson. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Sept. 14. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


yn, packed in 100-1b sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 





he FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
t Pring Ri MNGi in bv ss6 issn becksecees $12.90@13.50 $13.10@13.60 $.....@..... $12.00@13.50 $.....@..... $13.00@13.50 $13.40@13.90 $14.00@14.75 $13.30@14.00 $13.25@14.00 
‘ Spring standard patent ...........seeeeeees 12.40@12.80 12.70@13.00  .....@..... 12.20@12.60 12.50@13.00 13.00@13.50 12.75@14.10 12.80@13.60 .....@..... 
to rings GONE GUGRN sack eka pda eo tive wsiees 10.20@10.40 ey | eee” eer 9.75@10.40 Oe ee Se | OU Ree rE 6 eee ee 
he lard winter short patent ..............e05 12.50 @13.25 weeee@.....  12.75@18.10 12.60@13.00 ..@. 13.25@13.50 13.00@13.25 12.75@13.75  13.00@14.00 18.25@13.75 
fard Wimte? WEOGUOO: a ciaicks sccceksavsstese 11.75 @12.40 eeeee@....-  11.90@12.25 11.30@11.90 a FP 12.75@13.00 12.25@12.75 .....@....- 12.60@18.25 .....@.... 
d- TG WiM8GE EASE GEE ov. ceskvecaceecee gece 10.00 @10.35 eeeee@.u.--  10.00@10.75  10.00@10.75 --@.. eee Deseee caver Dace ee Dereee veers Devees oe een 
ch ft winter short patent .............ceeee8 12.20@12.65 @ ee 12.40@13.00 ee 12.00@12.25 .....@..... 12.00@12.75 .....@.....  18.50@14.00 
te ft WHRERE MORNIN hile «sos ie ccescesecal's 11.40 @11.80 sak ME vas enenite 11.00@11.70 .-@. *10.75@11.00 *10.75@11.50 11.50@12.25 11.25@11.75 11.75@12.25 
’ ft WIRGRE SIDNEY oi bs B08 ih oo0 ss beeuess 9.65 @10.25 ee ee ee 9.60@10.20 os @ae wee Dicece caver Devens  UOZEOIULGO eee Dewees cave Devees 
a © ROMP, WRIUD otis ce bch hvsls vakcnanne 9.75 @10.30 10.60@10.70 — me ee ~~ 9.50@10.00  .....@.....  10.60@10.75 @ +++@... 
Id YO GOGH, WOE wins ok oa. biden 834000085 9.40@ 9.75 8.00@ 8.10 Ste — ee — kl rer Meera, © 100 @.. 
n- ; FEED— 
ad Pring DOWG nan sind nk dene dv ahead see ess canes 42.00@ 42.75 eS, aa Pewee — 49.00@50.00  61.00@51.50 @51.00 @46.50 6.66. @.ueee 
” Hard Wilh MOG .<\s ck weans skuaa ey cess cous 42.25 @ 48.00 ceeee@ nese | 39,00@40.00  43.00@44.00 wn, HRS ag ir Sa i NR @51.50 ae sees + @eveee 
1, Soft WiMGE DON Gidoke once chess secseccens 42.25 @43.00 Te Seer re Tee 52.00@53.00  52.00@52.50 @52.00 @... . 44.00@ 46.00 
yn Standard middlings (brown shorts).....:... 52.00@53.00 47.00@48.00 51.00@52.00 .....@..... — Fe 57.00@58.00  58.00@59.00  68.00@59.00 @53.50 62.00@65.00 
er Red middlings (gray shorts)............+- 62.00 @63.00 61.00@62.00 57.00@58.00 .....@60.00 “Men 67.00@68.00 69.00@70.00  .....@60.00 ee 64.50 cee Denese 
. Red Gap. ics Si cob abeee kG ek Kb cere eM is Yt ere esa “ee Se oa @Gn.t weet Deveee  80.00@81.00 66.4. 76.00 606-770 ree Devers 
a Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 
ps Beattle .nsis Lscds. cn ee @..... (49's) $10.25 @12.00 $10.50 @11.50 $12.35 @13.00 $14.00 @14.25 $12.75 @ 13.25 
ke San Francisco ...... . Pees @s eves (98's) 12.00@12.20 12.75 @13.00 14.00 @14.50 13.00 @ 13.50 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f,0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTS 


Official Figures Show Increased Imports of 
“Flour from United States as Compared 
with Pre-War Years—Wheat 
Imports Less 


British official trade returns covering 
the first six months of 1920 give a de- 
tailed and valuable comparison of the 
imports and exports of the current year 
with those of the first six months of 19183. 
From the standpoint of the United States 
exporting miller, the most interesting 
fact is that Great Britain’s imports of 
wheat flour from the United States in the 
first half of 1920 were slightly more than 
in the corresponding period of 1913, 
whereas the imports of United States 
wheat were materially less. The exact 
figures are as follows: 





e—TJanuary-June—, 

192 1913 
Wheat imports, cwts... 11,851,100 16,673,875 
Flour imports, cwts.... 3,494,400 3,043,213 

In terms of bushels and barrels, this 
means that Great Britain imported in the 
first half of 1920 a total of 1,996,800 bbls 
of United States flour, and 22,120,000 
bus of wheat, as against imports of 1,- 
738,980 bbls of flour and 31,124,800 bus 
of wheat in the corresponding pre-war 
period. 

The difference in values is even more 
pronounced. The imports of wheat from 
the United States in the first half of 1918 
were valued at £7,005,172, and in 1920 
at £14,732,902, an increase of 110 per 
cent. The imports of United States 
flour in the first half of 1913 were val- 
ued at £1,586,979, and in 1920 at £6,178,- 
468, an increase of 289 per cent. That 
1913 is a fairly representative year for 
comparisons is indicated by the fact that 
Great Britain’s total wheat imports from 
the United States in that year were 55,- 
100,000 bus, and that the 10-year aver- 
age, 1907-1916, was 52,000,000, 





Pacific Shipping Conference 

Seatrire, Wasu., Sept. 11.—In a re- 
cent conference called by the United 
States Shipping Board at Yokohama, at- 
tended by the principal Japanese and 
American lines, willingness was expressed 
toward entering the Pacific shipping 
league with the object of unifying freight 
rates for the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
The rates agreed upon for the Pacific 
average a 10 per cent advance over the 
schedule adopted previously by American 
and Japanese lines, excepting rates on 
grain, cereals and certain other com- 
modities. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Confusion in Kansas Rates 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 11.—Refusal 
by the Kansas court of industrial rela- 
tions to grant the railroads an increase 
on intrastate freight rates equal to those 
granted by the. Interstate Commerce 
Commission on interstate business has re- 
sulted in much confusion in billing grain 
for intrastate shipment to Kansas City, 
Kansas, later to be reshipped in inter- 
state business. As a result of this situa- 
tion the Kansas City Board of Trade 
has found it necessary to adopt a rule, 
agreed to by the carriers, providing that: 

“The railroads will+make out the freight 
bill covering the inbound movement from 
intrastate. points on the basis of the in- 
trastate rate, and, as a matter of, in- 
formation only, there will be shown at the 
same time the interstate rate from the 
same points. When the owner of the 
grain desires to reship it to an inter- 
state point on a proportional rate, he 
will surrender the freight bill in the usual 
way to the western: weighing and inspec- 
tion bureau; and in order that the pro- 
portional rate may lawfully be applied, 
will at the same time give to the bureau 
a check for an amount representing the 
difference between the intrastate rate 
and the interstate rate as shown on the 
freight bill, plus the war tax. on that 
amount. Such checks should be made 
payable to the agent of the inbound car- 
rier, and separate checks must be made 
for each freight bill, except.in cases 
where: more than one freight bill of the 
same railroad are surrendered on one 
tonnage sheet at the same time. In such 
cases, the check may be made to include 
the differences on all freight bills for 
the same railroad accompanying such 
tonnage sheet. 

“A question will doubtless arise as to 
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scrap tonnage, where a freight bill is 
surrendered against an outbound tonnage 
less than the weight shown in the freight 
bill. In such cases it will be necessary 
to make a check for the full amount, 
plus war tax. This is necessary because 
the inbound shipment must be considered 
as a unit. It is either intrastate or inter- 
state, and cannot be both. If its char- 
acter is changed from intrastate to inter- 
state for the purpose of obtaining an 
outbound proportional rate as to any 
part of the tonnage, it is changed for 
the entire amount.” 
R. E. Srerurne. 





RAIL RATES TO PACIFIC 


Plea of Intermountain Cities for Tariffs Be- 
low Those of Coast Points Not Ap- 
proved by Examiner 


Seattie, Wasu., Sept. 11.—In the mat- 
ter of the petition of the Spokane, Salt 
Lake City and other intermountain cities, 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to obtain lower rail rates from 
the East than are made to Pacific sea- 
board cities, the examiner who heard the 
petition has made a report to the Com- 
mission recommending that the petition 
be dismissed. 

The examiner sustains the contention 
made by the seaboard cities that steam- 
ship competition must be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing transcontinental rail- 
road rates. When water competition via 
the Panama Canal was terminated by the 
war, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion raised the Pacific Coast terminal 
rates to the basis of rates to the inter- 
mountain cities. Prior to the war, the 
railroads were permitted to meet compe- 
tition of steamship lines at the seaports, 
and the coast .cities obtained lower rates 
from the East than the rates to the inter- 
mountain cities. 

A hearing was held before the public 
service commission of Washington, this 
week, on the application of the railroads 
for an increase on local freight rates west 
of the Cascade Mountains. The hearing 
was adjourned on the request of the com- 
mission that the carriers furnish statis- 
tics showing an analysis of class and 
commodity tonnage over all roads both 
west and east of the mountains, and the 
income derived from each in 1919, with 
an estimate of income based on the same 
tonnage under the rates proposed by the 
railroads, as contained in the Henry 
tariff 1-A. The carriers agreed to fur- 
nish such statistics. 

W. C. Tirrrany. 





Trend of Farm Prices 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the level of prices paid produc- 
ers of the United States for the principal 
crops decreased about 10.6 per cent dur- 
ing August; in the past 10 years the 
price level decreased about 1.2 per cent 
during August. On Sept. 1 the index 
figure of prices was about 7.2 per cent 
lower than a year ago, 0.5 per cent high- 
er than two years ago, and 56.9 per cent 
higher than the average of the past 10 
years on Sept. 1. 





British Sugar Ration Raised 


The British domestic sugar ration was 
increased last month from 8 to 12 oz per 
capita per week. The amount of sugar 
to be supplied to residents in a catering 
establishment is now 6 instead of 4 oz, 
and the average amount available per 
meal served is 3-14 oz instead of 1-7 oz. 

There are now available in Great Brit- 
ain supplies of West Indian grocery 
sugars (crystallized and muscovado), 
manufactured direct from the sugar cane. 
The food controller has given instruc- 
tions that these colored sugars imported 
from the British West Indies or Dema- 
rara may be sold retail; without refer- 
ence to and in excess of the authorized 
ration, to registered or unregistered cus- 
tomers, at prices not exceeding those 
authorized for the time being by the 
Royal Commission for “free” sugars. 
Colored sugars: of gracery quality pro- 
duced in refineries in Great Britain will 
be treated on the same footing. 

It has been found possible to make 
these modifications in the sugar restric- 
tions owing to the saving that has been 
effected during the past six months and 


to the amelioration in the world’s sup- 
plies, due to the diminished consumption 
caused by the general prevailing high 
price. 

The foregoing regulations, which ap- 
ply to Great Britain, increase the sugar 
ration by 50 per cent. As the retail price 
of sugar, however, is in the neighborhood 
of 25c per lb gold, this high price has a 
certain deterrent effect on purchases, and 
it has been currently reported in the 
daily press that many people prseeeins 
small incomes have not even been pur- 
chasing their full ration of 8 oz per head . 
per week for months. 


CUBA STOPS RICE IMPORTS 


Prohibition Settles Controversy Between 
California Rice Association and Cuban 
Merchants—Heavy Losses Prevented 


San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 11.—With 
the announcement that President Menocal 
of Cuba had issued a decree prohibiting the 
importation of rice into that country un- 
til Jan. 1, 1921, except under a govern- 
ment license, it is believed that the con- 
troversy between members of the Cali- 
fornia Rice Association and Cuban mer- 
chants has been settled, and that San 
Francisco exporters will be saved from 
losses amounting to millions of dollars. 

This decree was issued as a means of 
settling the problem which arose when 
Cuban merchants repudiated their rice 
contracts after a slump in the market. 
It directs Cuban consuls and agents to 
refuse to approve exportation documents 
until the first of next year. It is the re- 
sult of efforts made by the California 
Rice Association with the Department of 
State, and is a big victory for the asso- 
ciation. It illustrates what can be done 
by co-operation and by determined and 
vigorous efforts on the part of American 
organizations with justice on their side. 

The entire affair should have a good 
effect on the market for other commodi- 
ties in Cuba, and should help foreign 
trade conditions generally. 


R. C. Mason. 





Wasuinoton, D, C., Sept. 11—While 
details of the executive order issued by 
the president of Cuba placing rice im- 
portations under license have not yet 
been communicated to Washington, it is 
believed here that this action was taken 
to prevent the entrance of rice from ori- 
gins other than the United States until 
the American contracts now in contro- 
versy can be adjudicated and the rice 
stocks awaiting acceptance in the ports 
of the island can be absorbed by the 
Cuban trade. 

A cablegram to the Department of 
Commerce from Trade- Commissioner 
Butler, Paris, reports that the French 
government, by executive decree, on Aug. 
25 removed the prohibition on the expor- 
tation’ of rice. Under the Cuban order 
of Sept. 8, however, French rice cannot 
enter Cuba without license. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Sawyer Biscuit Co. Expands 


Toreno, Onto, Sept. 11.—The Sawyer 
Biscuit Co., New York, maker of crispo 
biscuits, and one of the three largest 
manufacturers of biscuits and fancy 
crackers in the United States, has sold 
to Halsey, Stuart & Co., underwriters, 
$1,000,000 of first mortage 8 per cent 
serial gold bonds, due Jan. 1, 1923-30, 
secured by first and closed mortgage on 
its properties at Chicago and Long Is- 
land City, proceeds to be used for build- 
ing a new plant at Long Island City and 
to increase its working capital. 

The company has been in operation 
over 19 years. Net profits available for 
interest, after all deductions, were twice 
the interest requirements on these bonds 
in the three and a half years ended June 
20, 1920. The business was incorporated 
in 1901. Manufacturing plants are lo- 
cated in Chicago and New York. 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
June 20, 1920, after giving effect to the 
present financing, shows an excess of 
tangible assets over current liabilites of 
$2,827,307.24. The management of the 
company is in the hands of men of long 
experience in this industry, and who have 
successfully developed the business in 


the past. 
W. H. Wieern. 


September 15, 1920 


WHEAT PRICE AGREEMENT 


Southwestern Farmers Will Urge Northwest- 
ern Growers to Join in Establishing 
at Least a $2.75 Rate 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 14.—(Specia! 
Telegram)—Plans to induce farmers o{ 
the spring wheat area of the Northwest 
to hold their wheat for at least $2.75 pe: 
bu at country elevators were made at 
meeting here yesterday of wheat grower 
from Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, an: 
Oklahoma. Appeals for co-operation i 
the movement were sent by the confer 
ence to farm organizations in Minnesot: 
the Dakotas and Montana. 

It was decided to establish headqua: 
ters in the winter wheat states, send 
personal appeal to all farmers to hol 
their wheat, and make a survey to dete: 
mine how much wheat each grower has o 
hand, how long he can hold it, and t 
urge him, if he is pressed financially, t 
sell only enough to relieve him from en 
barrassment. 

The farmers decided country ban! 
were backing them in this movemen 
The conference attributed the decline i 
wheat during the last few months to tl 
re-establishment of the wheat optio 
market, although it was agreed that tl 
car shortage and other marketing cond 
tions had forced the buyers to take wid 
margins. ; 

R. E. Srerurnc. 





COMBATING THE CORN BORE} 


Parasites to Destroy the Pest May IF» 
Brought to the United States by the 
Department of Agriculture 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Sept. 11.—Par 
sites which destroy the European co! 
borer may be brought to the Unit 
States to help in controlling this pes 
Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the Burea 
of Entomology, of the Department « 
Agriculture, has just returned fro 
Europe, where he made an_ extend 
study of the borer and its enemy par 
sites in the corn fields of France an 
Italy. He reports that the corn borer 
to be found in nearly every Europe 
field, but that its ravages are not seve: 
probably due to some natural cont: 
which checks the insect. 

In the United States the Europe 
corn borer does considerable damage 
some portions of the country. In Mas 
chusetts the damage to the sweet corn i: 
1919 was estimated to be between 5 4 
10 per cent of the crop. It seems e 
dent that there is not, as yet, the natu 
means of control which evidently d 
so much to save the European fields fr: 
disaster. 

The department has been active in | 
effort to eradicate or control. this ins 
in order to prevent its spread .to | 
great corn-growing belts of the So 
and Middle West. The insect norma 
has a wide range, but, though it has becn 
in this country for 10 years, it has bh 
unable to spread far from the origi). 
infestation spots. 

There is some ground for hope t 
damage by this pest this year will be | 
than was sustained last year. The Eu 
pean corn borer differs from all other: 
that it attacks all portions of the pla:', 
with the exception of the broad, le: ') 
parts. Its attack sometimes results in 
very serious injury to the plant, and it 
is this phase of feeding activity wh /h 
makes the insect a dreaded and dang 
ous enemy. 

The wheat midge is working down i: to 
the spring wheat region of Washing. 
from the Canadian Northwest. This ‘- 
sect has been present for a number of 
years in the eastern portion of the Ui 't- 
ed States, extending as far south as W st 
Virginia, but as it is chiefly injurious to 
spring wheat, which is not largely grown 
in the eastern section of the Uni cd 
States, little close study has been m: ‘le 
of it. Now that the insect appears to »¢ 
about to establish itself in the sprog 
wheat regions of the Pacific Northw«st, 
the United States Department of A»"- 
culture, through its specialists in the ''u- 
reau of Entomology, has begun a ‘)5- 
tematic study of the habits of the mize. 
This insect is.a small fly closely res«m- 
bling the Hessian fly, but living betw:en 
the flumes and berry instead of in ‘he 
stalk, as the Hessian fly does. 

Joun J. Marrina’. 
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APPEAL FOR RELEASE OF FREIGHT CARS - 
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United States Chamber of Commerce Addresses Plea ‘to Manufacturers and 
Business Men of Country, Stating That 500,000 Cars Can Be Made 
Available by Eliminating Transportation Wastes 


WasurneoTon, D. C., Sept. 11.—An ap- 
eal for the release of freight cars from 
\| unnecessary uses, and reduction of 
‘clays in loading and unloading to the 
vinimum, has been addressed to the 

inufacturers and business men of the 
vuntry by the railroad committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
states. The equivalent of more than 
50,000 cars can be added to the car sup- 

y of the country by the elimination of 

eventable transportation wastes, the 
committee states. 

“Freight traffic has increased so rap- 
diy in the United States during the past 
‘ew years that it has completely out- 
-rown the carrying capacity of the rail- 

ads,” says the committee. “As a re- 

it, it is mow necessary for the roads to 
cvise a practical plan for increasing 
cir transportation service. This can 
ily be done by making extensive addi- 
ns of new facilities and equipment, in- 
cluding freight cars, locomotives, yard 
nd track terminals, or by making great- 
use of existing facilities and equip- 
nt. 

‘The railroads cannot carry out the 

in first suggested, because, under pres- 
at conditions, they are unable to obtain 

sufficient amount of new capital; nor 
would it be possible for them to provide 
now facilities in time to relieve the pres- 
nt emergency, even if the capital were 
ailable. They must, therefore, rely on 
viking a maximum use of existing facili- 

s and equipment, with the co-operation 

all of the other interests concerned— 
‘ie shippers of freight, receivers of 

cight and railroad employees. 

“You, as shippers and receivers of 
cight, can take a very important part 

this movement. You can add 535,000 
freight ears to the available car supply 

loading your cars more heavily, and 
vading and unloading them. promptly. 

the railroads were obliged to buy 535,- 
() new cars at the present price of 
hout $3,000 per car, it would cost them 
1,605,000,000, and would cost the public 
' least 6 per cent of that amount in the 
rm of increased freight rates. : 
“The average freight car spends its 
me as follows: 37 per cent of the time 
1 the hands of the shipper or the re- 

iver; 43 per cent moving from the 
oint of loading or unloading to the ter- 
iinal where it is put into a train or onto 

transfer track; 11 per cent in a train 
uoving from one terminal to another; 
nd 9 per cent laid up for repairs. You, 
shippers and receivers of freight, can 

feet a substantial reduction in the 37 
er cent; and the railroads can effect an 
jually substantial reduction in the 43 
er cent. 

“You can load and unload your cars 
promptly if you will. - As a rule, the 

\ilroads allow you 48 hours’ free time 
» load your cars and 48 hours to unload 
them, before making any charge for de- 
iurrage. If you will use only one-half 
f this time, thus releasing your cars in 
ne day instead of two, and in addition 
ill order according to your loading ca- 
icity, restrict your car order to today’s 
‘ogramme, avoid the duplication of car 
ders, and avoid the use of cars for 

‘rage purposes, you should be able to 

duce the time that the average freight 

r spends in your hands from 37 per 

nt to 22 per cent of its total time, and 
us add 360,000 cars to the available car 

pply. 

“The average freight car makes 20 
und trips each year. By reducing the 

ne needed for each trip 15 per cent, 

u will enable the car to make 23 round 
rips each year. This is equivalent to 
ding 15 per cent of 2,400,000, or 360,- 
‘00 cars, to the available car supply. 

“The average capacity of the freight 
cars of the country is 41.6 tons. Some 
commodities, including coal, steel, ore, 
sand and gravel, can be loaded 10 per 
cent beyond the marked capacity of the 
car. Others, including the bulk commodi- 
ties of various kinds, occupy a great deal 
of space without adding proportionately 
to the tonnage carried by the railroads. 
'n loading commodities belonging to 
either of these classes you should dis- 


regard the prescribed minimum carload 
provisions for your commodity and, if 
possible, load your cars to their maxi- 
mum capacity. 

“In 1919 the average load per loaded 
car of all commodities on all ‘the rail- 
roads of the country as a whole was 27.8 
tons—only 67 per cent of capacity. The 
railroads have now undertaken to attain 
an average of 30 tons per car. If you 
will co-operate with them and add an 
average of 2.2 tons to each carload, you 
will add nearly 8 per cent of 2,400,000 
pon ag 175,000 cars, to the available car 
supply. 

“The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, representing 95 per cent of the 
tailroad mileage of the country, has 
unanimously adopted a programme for 
speeding up car movement and increasing 
car efficiency, in which they undertake, 
with the co-operation of the public, to 
secure for the country, as a whole: an 
average daily minimum movement of 
freight cars of not less than 30 miles 
per day; an average loading of 30 tons 
per car; reduction of bad-order cars to 
maximum of 4 per cent of total owned; 
an early and substantial reduction in the 
number of locomotives now unfit for 
service; more effective efforts to bring 
about the return of cars to the owner 
roads. 

“You can help to reduce the present 
excessive number of bad-order cars. The 
last monthly report submitted by the 
carriers shows 7.4 per cent bad-order cars 
in the United States, against 5.7 per cent 
at the beginning of federal control, an 
increase of 50,000 cars unfit for use and 
actually out of service. It should ordi- 
narily be possible to keep the number 
of bad-order cars below 4 per cent of 
the total number owned, and if that con- 
dition could be brought about today, it 
would result in immediately making ef- 
fective on the railroads, as a whole, in 
the United States, more than 75,000 cars 
that are now out of service because unfit 
to run. 

“You can help the railroads to reduce 
tte number of bad-order cars by loading 
your cars carefully, so as to avoid the 
injuries to the car that frequently result 
from the shifting of freight in transit.” 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 


Transportation in Indiana 

Toxepo, Ouro, Sept. 11.—On the trans- 
— situation in Indiana, C. B. 

iley, secretary Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion and Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, has the following to say: “Some 
days we think the transportation situa- 
tion is growing better, then on others we 
find no change, so we must conclude the 
facts are, our people are still greatly 
disturbed for want of reliable transpor- 
tation. Millers, as well as other lines of 
business, find it almost impossible to de- 
liver goods with any degree of prompt- 
ness. Millions of bushels of grain still 
remain on the farms, in country elevators 
and in primary markets, all for want of 
cars in which to move it. 

“The outlook with reference to the 
coal situation for the approaching winter 
is gloomy indeed, and in fact alarming, 
because of locomotive and car shortage, 
aggravated by miners’ strikes and rail- 
road labor troubles. 

“From 1905 to 1915 the freight ton- 
nage handled by all roads, expressed in 
ton miles, increased about 61 per cent, 
while the number of freight cars in- 
creased only 36 per cent. From 1915 to 
1918 the tonnage increased about 45 per 
cent, and cars serviceable only increased 
1.6 per cent. The Railroad Administra- 
tion built, during its two years of con- 
trol, about 100,000 freight cars, which 
were hardly sufficient to replace —- 
ment worn out or datteyed during the 
same time. 

“The estimate of the present shortage 
of cars is from 500,000 to 750,000. Ship- 
pers -will have to cultivate the virtue, 
soem and wait for the future to 

ring relief. These roads, now that they 
are back in the hands of their owners, 
will try to build up their equipment, and 
in course of time we will get out from 


under the awful nightmare that has been 
gripping us, but this cannot be brought 
about without our co-operation, and such 
co-operation will cost us a great deal in 
worry as well as money.” 

W. H. Wieern. 


CANADA WHEAT INVASION 


Ohio Mill Offers Product Made from Domin- 
ion Wheat at Price Cansiderably Lower 
Than That of Northwest 


Co.umsus, Onto, Sept. 14.—(Special 
Telegram )—An Ohio mill, which is grind- 
ing Canadian hard wheat, is reported to 
be offering standard patents on the basis 
of $12.25, halves, cotton. This price is 
considerably below northwestern quota- 
tions, Harry B. Appxe. 





Canadian Agency in Baltimore 

Battrmore, Mp., Sept. 11.—R. Reid 
Dobell, western manager Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., -Winnipeg, Fort William 
and Medicine Hat, Canada, was here 
Thursday, and appointed S. H. Ruth & 
Co., millers’ agents, as his local repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Dobell says wheat and 
flour can now be shipped from Canada to 
the United States, and vice versa, free 
of duty, hence he is engaged in estab- 
lishing selling agencies for his product in 
all the leading eastern markets, having 
evidently ignored Great Britain and been 
attracted to this country by reason of 
prices based on premium-paid wheat, 
and feeling confident that his company 
will be able to produce the necessary 
quality and rate to secure at least a 
share of the business. 

This promises to be competition that 
is competition, particularly since Mr. 
Dobell named a comparatively low figure 
at which he could sell fancy 95 per cent 
stock in jute, delivered, and at which 
some experimental sales have already 
been made here, and if the move does 
nothing more than force mills on this 
side of the border to quit the practice of 
paying a premium for cash wheat, it will 
have served a good purpose. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


CANADA’S FREIGHT RATES 


Business World of the Dominion Receives 
Shock When Request of Railroads for 
Higher Tariffs Is Granted 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 11.—The business 
world of Canada received a considerable 
shock on Tuesday when the Board of 
Railway Commissioners announced that 
its consideration of a request of the rail- 
way companies operating in this country 
for a general advance in freight rates to 
meet the higher cost of operation would 
be favorable to the request. 

By virtue of this judgment, railway 
companies in Canada are granted an in- 
crease of 40 per cent in eastern Canadian 
freight rates and 35 per cent in’ western 
freight rates, effective on Monday next, 
Sept. 13, and to continue in force until 
Dec. 31. After Dec, 31 the increase in 
the freight rate in eastern Canada is re- 
duced from 40 to 35 per cent, and in 
western Canada from 35 to 30 per cent. 

Simultaneously with the increase in 
freight rates, passenger rates all over the 
country are advanced 20 per cent, so long 
as they do not exceed four cents a mile. 
This increase is effective only to Dec. 
31. After that date, and for the six- 
month period from Jan. 1, 1921, to July 
1, 1921, a 10 per cent increase is au- 
thorized. Following July 1, passenger 
rates return to those in force at the pres- 
ent time. 

The judgment will also authorize in- 
creases of 50 per cent in sleeping and 
parlor car rates, and an increase of 20 
per cent in the rate on excess baggage. 

So far as business opinion has been able 
to express itself on this judgment, the 
feeling is hostile, and the same may be 
said of the farming community. Evi- 
dence taken at the board’s recent inquiry 
made it clear that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., the only privately owned 
system in this country, is doing very well 
at present rates and has no need of as- 
sistance, while the publicly owned roads 
are showing deficits, not because of lack 
of business but because their capitaliza- 
tion and other conditions are unsound. 
Too high a price was paid by the govern- 
ment for these roads. A. H. Bamey. 
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OCEAN BILLS OF LADING 


British Flour Importers Hear Complaints 
from Mill Connections in United States 
and Canada Concerning Seaboard Terms 


Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 25.—During the 
last few days, flour importers have re- 
ceived numerous letters from their va- 


‘rious mill connections in the United 


States and Canada stating that it is 
practically impossible for them to make 
offers to be submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on seaboard bills of lading terms. 

There is no doubt that the flour im- 
porters of the United Kingdom are con- 
siderably worried regarding the situa- 
tion, as they feel that if the Royal Com- 
mission would be willing to do business 
in flour on through bills of lading a larg- 
er volume of business would ensue. 

At the present time, Colonel H. B. 
Tasker, who is in charge of the buying 
of flour for the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies, is practically only con- 
sidering offers that are for seaboard 
shipment, and up to the present time is 
understood to have purchased principal- 
ly soft winter wheat Ontario straights. 
Importers are of the opinion that if 
through bills of lading would be consid- 
ered it might be possible for the commis- 
sion to purchase hard wheat flours. 

Naturally, it is not at all good for the 
reputation of American flour to have 
nothing but soft flours imported. Bak- 
ers buy and want United States and Ca- 
nadian flours purely for their qualities of 
strength. They can get all the soft flours 
they want from. the home mills. Conse- 
quently, they do not like paying more 
money: for foreign flours if they are not 
strong flours. Colonel Tasker is firmly 
of the opinion that it is quite possible 
for mills to sell on seaboard terms, but, 
judging from the numerous letters that 
have been received by importers, it is 
doubtful whether Colonel Tasker is cor- 
rect in his views as to ocean bills of lad- 
ing. 

It is understood that the local repre- 
sentatives of the majority of the large 
mills in the United States and Canada 
have been notified that it is impossible 
for their mills to offer the government an 
ocean bill of lading. 

The situation is undoubtedly a serious © 
one, and, unless the Royal Commission 
decide to buy or consider offers On 
through bills of lading, the outlook for 
a satisfactory business in imported flour 
is not hopeful. 

C. F. G. Ratrxes. 





Steamship Leviathan Sinks 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 11.—There has 
been a great deal of controversy lately 
regarding the disposal of the good ship 
Leviathan, formerly the Hamburg- 
American liner Vaterland, which cost 
something like $8,000,000 to build. 

Nobody seemed to want the poor old 
thing, for, when offered for sale by the 
Shipping Board, not a bid was made. 
She has been idly lying at her pier in 
Hoboken for a trifle over a year, during 
which her condition has been going steadi- 
ly from bad to worse, until, probably 
realizing her sad plight, she decided to 
end it all and sank at her pier last Thurs- 
day. 

This ship did excellent service during 
the war and after the armistice in trans- 
porting troops both ways across the At- 
lantic, in one trip carrying over 12,000, 
and no feat of naval ‘construction met 
with greater applause during the war 
than repairing the damage done to this 
ship by her German officers and crew. 

Last January this ship was almost sold 
to the International Mercantile Marine 
for $3,500,000, but as a result of a fight 
against it by certain newspapers, the 
deal was declared off and now the ship, 
little better than a pile of junk, has set- 
tled down into the river mud at her 
Hoboken pier. ° 

Sic semper gloria Leviathan! 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Western Canada—Wheat Yield Per Acre 

Wheat yield, bushels per acre, in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, as esti- 
mated by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation: 


1930. wc crcccces 15.2 1914 
ot Rea 10.5 1913 
BOIS. 2. cc cecceces 10.3 1912... 
WORT on weer ccccese 14.9 1911 
| ee 15.1 1910 
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CANADA’S SECOND LARGEST CROP 





‘Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association’s September Report Estimates Wheat 
Yield of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta at 213,245,000 
Bus—Other Crops Show Unusually Large Yields 


The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion’s September report estimates the 
wheat crop of the three prairie provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, at 
213,245,000 bus, as against a final esti- 
mate for the 1919 crop of 160,761,000. 
The present wheat crop in western Can- 
ada will thus, barring accident, be the 
second largest on record, having been 
surpassed only in 1915, when the total 
yield was 307,230,000 bus. In 1918 the 
wheat crop was 159,918,000 bus, in 1917 
it was 205,620,000, and in 1916 it was 
160,015,000. The present year’s estimate 
is based on an average yield of 15.2 bus 
per acre from 14,026,000 acres. Last 
year the yield per acre was 10.5 bus; in 
1918, 10.3; 1917, 14.9; 1916, 15.1; 1915, 
27.8. 

The association’s bulletin states that 
“reports indicate that less than 25 per 
cent of the crop will grade under No. 3, 
so that if favorable weather conditions 
continue until after threshing is com- 
pleted, the crop as a whole should be 
above the average.” 

Other crops also show an unusually 
large estimated yield. Oats, with a yield 
of 32.8 bus per acre on 10.972.500 acres, 
gives an indicated crop in the three prov- 
inces of 359,931,000 bus, which again is 
second only to the crop of 1915, 389,- 
000,000 bus, and is much larger than last 
year’s crop of 242,575,000. The barley 
crop, estimated at 49,538,000 bus, on the 
basis of 23.5 bus per acre from 2,108,000 
acres, makes a new record, the nearest 
approach to it having been in 1916, with 
42,530,000 bus, while last year’s crop was 
$7,145,000. The rye crop is estimated at 
4,400,000 bus, with a yield of 16 bus per 
acre on 237,500 acres, and thus is consid- 
erably smaller than the 1919 crop: of 
6,009,000 bus. The flaxseed estimate, 8,- 
$85,000 bus, or 7.1 bus per acre from 
1,181,000 acres, is the best since 1913, 
when the crop was 14,093,000 bus; last 
year’s crop was 7,000,000. 


Manitoba Free Press Crop Estimate 
The Manitoba Free Press announces 
its estimate of this season’s crop of the 
three prairie provinces as follows: wheat, 
248,745,000 bus; oats, 352,109,000; bar- 
ley, 47,564,000; flaxseed 7,152,000; rye, 
8,912,000. 


Fine Crops in Northern Manitoba 

Wiwynirec, Man., Sept. 11.—Magnifi- 
cent crops are now being harvested in 
northern Manitoba. Wheat is expected to 
average 20 to 25 bus per acre on spring 
plowing, and 40 bus per acre on summer 
fallowing. Oats will average 50 bus and 
over, and barley 40 bus. In other parts 
of the province, returns are satisfactory. 

The Saskatchewan department of agri- 
culture reports that harvesting is now 
practically completed in that province, 
and that threshing will be general this 
week, Rain, which was fairly general 
last week, somewhat delayed operations, 
but did little harm to the cut grain. 
The grade of wheat already shipped is 
proving highly satisfactory, and from 
many points yield is reported to be much 
better than was anticipated. Labor is 
said to be scarce. 

Favorable weather for harvesting pre- 
vails in Alberta. In southern and cen- 
tral districts 80 per cent of the grain is 
already cut. At present, threshing is not 
sufficiently advanced for estimates of 
yields to be made, but indications are 
that these ‘will be heavy and quality 
good. Light frosts have occurred in 
various parts of the province, but no 
damage has yet been reported. 

G. Rock. 


Good Progress in Canadian Harvest 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 11.—Reports of 
the western harvest indicate that good 
progress is being made. There is a suf- 
ficiency of labor in most parts, which has 
carried all cutting and stacking opera- 
tions to completion in good time. Thresh- 
ing was delayed in some parts by wet 
weather, but is now going along nicely. 
Threshing returns are bearing out most 
of the estimates as to yield, and there is 


a fair assurance that the total outturn 
of wheat will exceed 250,000,000 bus. 

In eastern Canada all cutting opera- 
tions are complete, and threshing is mak- 
ing good progress. Labor is not so 
plentiful, as many young men went west 
for the harvest there. Actual returns 
from the grain crops are not yet avail- 
able, but it is certain that in quantity and 
quality this year’s harvest is one of the 
largest in the history of the country. 

A. H. Batey. 


Minnesota Crop Report 

Paul H. Kirk, Minnesota agricultural 
statistician for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, says: Early 
threshing returns of spring wheat in Min- 
nesota show very spotted yields, due 
principally to the rust damage, some 
scab and in the extreme northwestern 
part of the state damage from dry 
weather. The crop seems to be the poor- 
est in the southern third of the state. 
This, however, is not the heavy producing 


area. The condition on Sept. 1 indicates 
a probable yield per acre of 11.1 bus, or 
a total yield of 37,240,000 bus. This is a 


drop of 5,306,000 bus from the Aug. 1 
forecast. The 1919 final estimate was 36,- 
735,000 bus. The three-year average yield 
per acre (1917-1919) was 14.8 bus. 


South Dakota Crops 

H. O. Herbrandson, agricultural sta- 
tistician, Department of Agriculture, 
says: On Aug. 1, spring wheat in South 
Dakota was found to be 70 per cent con- 
dition. It has now depreciated to ap- 
proximately 53 per cent condition, indi 
cating a yield of about 8.53 bus, or 25,- 
067,000 bus for the state. This is a lit- 
tle over 7,000,000 reduction since the esti- 
mate a month ago. The contributing fac- 
tors in this reduction have been the addi- 
tional evidence that rust has seriously 
damaged the crop, together with some 
scab. Very little wheat of good quality 
is to be found in the state this year. The 
better grades are confined to the extreme 
northern counties, together with some 
good wheat in Hughes, Sully, Potter and 
Walworth counties, and some small acres 
west of the Missouri River. It seems 
probable that one of the contributing 
factors to the better grade of wheat in 
the above-mentioned areas is that this is 
a newer cropping region, for which rea- 
son diseases are not so prevalent. 


North Dakota Crops 

A. J. Surratt, North Dakota agricul- 
tural statistician United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says: Rust damage, 
which was largely confined to wheat, be- 
came increasingly severe in early August. 
Very few fields over the state escaped 
being damaged to some extent, and the 


‘late third of the crop was heavily dam- 


aged both as to yield and quality. It is 
estimated that the quality of about 65 
per cent of the wheat crop of the state 
will range from fair to favorable. Vel- 
vet chaff seems to have suffered the most, 
and the durums the least, damage from 
rust this season. The state wheat pro- 
duction outlook is placed at 70,574,000 
bus, compared with 53,613,000 last year, 
and the five-year average of 85,912,000, 


Missouri Corn Crop 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11.—The state 
board of agriculture and the government 
Crop Estimate Bureau, in their official 
report this week on the Missouri crop, 
estimated the total yield of corn at 216,- 
772,000 bus, with a promise .of an in- 
crease if the late corn is not harmed by 
early frosts. From 35 to 40 days are 
et needed to produce a full yield from 
ate corn. The corn crop indicates 84 
per cent of a normal yield, against 74 per 
cent last September. 

Prospects are that the farmers will 
lant an increase of wheat this year over 
ast year of 30 per cent, and this would 

make a total acreage of 3,554,000. The 
wheat yield is 29,494,000 bus, including 
both .winter and spring. Wheat seeding 
has begun, and preparations are going 
forward under favorable conditions in 


practically all sections. Increase in the 
acreage is predicted in nearly all sections, 
except those counties where chinch bugs 
were bad. Plowing is well along, and the 
soil is in good condition. Tractors are 
playing a greatly increased part in the 
preparation of the seed bed. High-priced 
fertilizers and lack of labor are affect- 
ing the operations, Threshing is prac- 
tically completed, except in a few south- 
central counties, where the grain is dam- 
aged in the stack, and in north-central 
counties, from lack of machines. 
Peter DERLIEN. 





Warm Weather Benefits Kansas Corn 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Dry, warm weather the last 
two days has been of much benefit to the 
corn crop, which will be out of danger 
from frost very shortly if this weather 
continues. The soil is in very good con- 
dition for fall wheat planting. 
R. E. Srerxrne. 
(Continued on page 1306.) 





CANADIAN FLOURS ADVANCE 


Forty Per Cent Increase in Freight Rates in 
Eastern Provinces Forces Mills 
to Raise Quotations 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The general advance of 40 
per cent in railway freight rates in east- 
ern Canada has forced flour mills to ad- 
vance their prices for flour 25c bbl, mak- 
ing top patent springs $14, delivered On- 
tario and Quebec points, and first clears 


$13.50. New-crop business is moving 
slowly. Bran and shorts are advanced 
$2.50 ton. 


A. H. Barey. 





Arranging for Farm Bureau Meeting 

Inpianapouis, Inp., Sept. 11.—Ar- 
rangements for the 1920 annual conven- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration were discussed this week in In- 
dianapolis at a conference between Lewis 
Taylor, secretary, and E. E. Reynolds, 
treasurer, of the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, and S. L. Striv- 
ings, of Castile, N. Y., vice-president of 
the national organization. ‘The sessions 
will be held in this city in the auditorium 
of the Masonic Temple, on Dec. 6-8. 

Mr. Strivings said he expected approxi- 
mately 1,000 delegates from 34 states to 
attend, The convention will elect a presi- 
dent and vice-president. No secretary 
or. treasurer will be elected, as these of- 
ficers are chosen by the executive com- 
mittee. J. R. Howard, of Clemens, Iowa, 
is now president. 

Grain raising and grain marketing will 
be considered, the officers have indicated, 
one feature being consideration of the 
co-operative plan adopted by farmers in 
several states. A women’s meeting, 
which is to be held in connection with 
the convention, will be in the assembly 
room of the Claypool Hotel. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





PURCHASES IOWA MILL 


Updike Milling Co. Becomes Possessor of 
Phoenix Plant at Davenport, Making 
Total Capacity 2,000 Bbis Daily 


The Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has purchased the flour mill, brands and 
good-will of the Phoenix Milling Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, and will take imme- 
diate possession. Enough machinery will 
be added to give the plant a capacity of 
800 bbls per day. This will make the 
combined capacity of the Updike com- 
pany’s three mills 2,000 bbls per day. 





Argentine Elevators Criticized 

The Times of Argentina states that the 
port elevators of the country are in the 
hands of private firms which do not 
utilize their capital for the public good. 
“Why should they, indeed?” queries the 
writer. “They generally buy dirty grain, 
or moist grain, or maize or wheat which 
is low-priced owing to its condition, and 
they improve that grain by cleaning and 
drying and mixing, and sell it at the top 
price. There is no reason why they 
should not do so. There are pecuniary 
reasons why they should do so. The or- 
dinary producer or dealer has not suf- 
ficient capital to do this sort of thing 
for himself, and he therefore sacrifices 
his produce, and receives possibly several 
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dollars less than its legitimate interna- 
tional value, indicated by the option mar- 
ket but not imposed by that market. 

“We have always regarded it as the 
duty of the market to take steps where- 
by these thousands of dealers and pro- 
ducers should obtain the full benefit of 
modern grain trade facilities, and year by 
year the directors of the institution hav. 
advised that they fully realize this spe- 
cial mission of the institution, but abso- 
lutely nothing has been done. 

“It is argued that there is no more 
space in the port for another termina! 
elevator. We should say that space 
could be found in the new port, in L 
Plata, Villa Constitucién and other load 
ing places. Furthermore, we wish to ir 
sist that the main lines of growth should 
not be in the direction-of huge port ele- 
vators. The market should pay preferen- 
tial attention to the establishment of a 
country elevator system, whereby the 
grower be enabled to dry, clean and store 


his grain at his nearest station, and to ol - ° 


tain almost the full value of his crop 
from an agricultural bank, immediate! 
on receipt of the warrant or storage r 
ceipt from this wayside elevator.” 





Canadian Wheat for Chicago 

Curcaco, Itz., Sept. 14.—(Special Te 
egram)—A leading local mill yesterda 
purchased a cargo of Canadian No. | 
northern wheat, on a basis of 20c¢ over 
Chicago December, f.o.b. cars here. Th 
was 9c above the price paid for No. 
hard winter. C. H. CHatten. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 





Hearings on Proposal, Originally Set for 
Sept. 20, at Washington, D. C., Will 
Be Held on Oct. 4 


WasuinoTon, D. C., Sept. 11.—The In 
terstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that hearings on the proposal 
for the establishment of a uniform bil! 
of lading, originally scheduled for Sept 
20, at Washington, will be held in Chi- 
cago on that date, and in Washington 
on Oct. 4. 

It is expected that grain and live-stock 
interests will endeavor to obtain an addi- 
tional hearing on the question of priority 
of transportation for grain while repre- 
sentatives of the Commission are sitting 
in Chicago. The Commission has shown 
no disposition to grant general priority 
of transportation to any commodity oth- 
er than fuel. The Commission’s experi- 
ence with its special service orders to 
meet the coal emergencies in the Northi- 
west and New England has not been 
altogether satisfactory, and it is under- 
stood that Chairman Clark and Commis- 
sioner Aitchison, who has charge of traf- 
fic matters for the Commission, are both 
strongly opposed to general priority or- 
ders unless to relieve most critical emer- 
gencies, Joun J. Marrtnan 





Food Shortage in Northern China 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept.. 11.—The 
Department of State has received advices 
under date of Sept. 8 from the American 
Legation at Peking reporting that a sevi- 
ous food shortage has developed in tie 
Chinese provinces of Honan and Sh«n- 
tung, and in southern Chihli. About 20,- 
000,000 people are affected. Shantung 
province is under military control of the 
Japanese. The report does not st: te 
whether the Japanese government }is 
undertaken to relieve the food crisis in 
the district under its control. 

Joun J. Marrinan 





Sugar Case on Trial in Utah 

Osven, Uran, Sept. 11.—Early-cay 
history of the Utah sugar industry was 
related this week to the Federal Trade 
Commission examiner at a hearing in Salt 
Lake City, when defense evidence was 
given in the case of the Utah-Id«ho 
Sugar Co., Amalgamated Sugar Co. «nd 
several individuals, who are charged with 
conspiracy in restraint of commerce. 
Thomas R. Cutler, vice-president «nd 
former manager of the Utah-Idaho com- 
pany, explained the various dealings by 
which plants of independent companies 
were absorbed by the larger compa:y. 
These dealings, he averred, were not with 
the purpose of restraining commerce, but 
were brought about when plants proved 
unprofitable and it was advisable to move 
them to other districts. 

W. E, Zuppann. 
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spring wheat millers describe the flour 
market as still very discouraging. The 
trade is imbued with the belief that low- 
ev prices are in prospect and, in conse- 
quence, is placing orders only for what 
it actually needs for near-by require- 
ments. Only a comparatively few have 
anticipated their needs beyond 30 to 60 
days. The result is that mills have ab- 
normally small bookings for this time of 
the year. 

Millers can see but one result; that is, 
when buyers realize that there is not 
going to be a big slump in prices, they 
will all come into the market at about 
the same time. This would mean a brisk 
demand for cash wheat, advancing pre- 
miums, and probable congestion in trans- 
portation. A great many millers are of 
the opinion that buyers will have to pay 
more for flour later on than they would 
at the present time. 

\lills have had no opportunity to date 
to accumulate stocks of wheat. The 
money situation is such that only con- 
cerns of strong financial backing could 
afford to store wheat at present. 

Chere is still more or less export in- 
quiry for clears and straights from the 
Continent, with some fairly good sales 
reported being made. Business with the 
United Kingdom, however, to date has 
been light. Buyers in the latter market 
demand guaranteed clearance from the 
seaboard, and this millers are unable to 
ret. 
' the break in wheat today necessitated 
another price revision, millers marking 
down their quotations 30c bbl. Top fam- 
ily patents are quoted at $13.10@13.60 
bbl, standard patent $12.70@13, bakers 
patent $12.30@12.60, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; faney clear $10.70, first clear $10, 
second clear $7.50@8.25, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. City mills 
pretty generally are oversold on second 
clear, 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is reported quiet, but still 
there seems to be a lot of speculative 
buying going on, particularly in bran 
and standard middlings. These for 
prompt or September shipment are firm, 
with offerings limited. Jobbers ask $39 

}0 for September shipment bran and 
‘6@48 for standard middlings. Latter 

ive strengthened materially in the last 
week, due to efforts made by short in- 
terests to cover. A week ago short sell- 

s were represented to be offering Oc- 

‘ber standard middlings at around $43 

't ton, Minneapolis. Today city mills 
claim to have none to offer, and jobbers 
‘ho have some for sale ask about $1 ton 
cece under spot for October ship- 
ment, 

The dominating influence in the market 

present is the light production. It is 
felt that, were mills operating full ca- 
prcity, present.values could not possibly 
hold. Flour middlings and red dog are 

‘inost unobtainable and, consequently, 
{uotations on these grades are un- 
changed. They are way above what high 
protein feeds such as linseed oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, etc., are quoted at. The 
trade confidently expects a big break in 
heavy wheat feeds. when the supply 
catches up with the demand. 

Mills quote bran for September ship- 
ment nominally at $40@41 ton, standard 
middlings $47@48, flour middlings $61 
(62, mixed feed $48@56.50, rye middlings 
™8, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIO WOON coc ccc vevccvecce 237,700 43 
EMBE WEE ccccccccccccces 257,955 47 
Wee GE sccsticccedecass 457,835 83 
Two years AGO ......0.00e 398,660 76 
Three years ago ......... 459,345 89 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
1930? . 2.000 49 343,170 120,915 35 
1919°...... 49 343,170 167,815 48 
¢) | eee 68 401,810 116,685 28 
U929T. cree 68 401,810 182,785 465 
*Week ending Sept. 11. tWeek ending 

Sept. 4. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation Sept. 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s ‘mill, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and E mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 11, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 2,569 7,229 9,511 6,602 
DUIGR ccvccecs 1,769 551 4,945 920 
FOR isecvnes 4,338 7,780 14,456 6,522 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. 11, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 3,783 7,229 9,511 5,602 
Duluth ccscose 1,769 651 4,945 920 
Totals ....... 5,552 7,780 14,456 6,522 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Sept. 11, in bushels (000's 
omitted), were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 











Minneapolis ... 897 3,198 3,531 81 
Duluth .......+ 1,572 396 4,038 688 
Totals ....... 2,469 3,594 7,569 769 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was in active demand the 
past week, and the moderate receipts 
were easily disposed of at advancing 
premiums. Receipts of wheat, while in- 
creasing, are still far below normal. 
Farmers generally are holding most of 
their wheat, expecting higher prices. 

Local and outside mills were after the 
choice grades of spring wheat, and pre- 
miums averaged 25@30c bu over the De- 
cember option. One mill, which wanted 
the choicest grades, paid as high as 3714¢ 
over, and a number of sales were made 
yesterday at 35c over December. Today 
the market was much easier, due mainly 
to increased offerings of Canadian wheat. 
Manitoba No. 1 northern, which equals 
No. 1 dark, was offered around 8@10c 
under local prices. Last week about 
400,000 bus were worked, and consider- 
able has also been sold this week. As a 
consequence, premiums on spring wheat 
broke heavily today. No. 1 dark closed 
at $2.55%,.@2.65% bu; No. 1 northern, 
$2.537,4 @2.60%,. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market, as a whole, 
was only steady and not very active. The 
only exception to this was rye, which was 
about 9c higher for the week. Demand 
for rye was brisk, with mills and ship- 
= absorbing the bulk of the offerings. 

xport news from other markets had a 


’ 
strengthening influence. No, 2 closed 
t. 13 at $1.931,@1.941% bu. 

.Corn started off quite strong early last 
week, and demand was fairly active. 
Later, buying was less active. Holders 
generally had to reduce their prices in 
order to make sales. Closing prices: No. 
3 yellow, $1.37@1.38 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.33@1.34. 

Oats were in good demand and steady, 
most of the week, although on a few 
days market was draggy and premiums 
easier. Shippers were the principal buy- 
ers. No. 3 white closed at 593,@60%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 55%,@58%c. 

Barley was firm and quite active the 
first of the week, but as offerings in- 
creased later, and demand fell off, mar- 
ket turned easier. Closing range, §8c@ 
$1.06 bu. 


OIL MEAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The demand for oil meal has fallen 
off the past few days, and buyers ap- 
parently have filled their temporary 
needs: Last week, inquiry for both 
prompt and deferred shipments was good 
and a number of mills are in a pretty 
well sold-up position, one having its out- 
put for September and October disposed 
of. The trade, however, is showing con- 
siderable interest in meal for October 
and November shipments, and although 
business this month is not expected to 
be very heavy, mills look for increased 
bookings in October. Mills quote oil 
meal for September and October ship- 
ments at $63 ton, and November at 
$62.50@63, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export business in oil cake is still 
quiet with local crushers. It is under- 
stood, however, that the tidewater mills 
are doing a pretty fair business with 
Holland and Denmark, and as prices in 
England have been advanced recently, 
some business is being done with British 
importers. Oil meal is reported to be 
worth about $55@56 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $3.441,; 
three-day, $3.44; 60-day, $3.40. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3014, 


MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Minnesota Millers’ Club 
was. held today at the Radisson Hotel in 
Minneapolis. Out-of-town millers pres- 
ent: W. B. Windsor, Fergus Flour Mills 
Co., Fergus Falls; C. R. Anderson, Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls; C. E. 
Hutton, Osakis Milling Co., Osakis; H. C. 
Ervin, H. C. Ervin Co., St. Cloud; A. L. 
Goodman, Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth; W. M. Parker, Central Minne- 
sota Milling & Power Co., Sauk Center; 
G. H. Ledbetter, Franklin Roller Mills, 
Franklin; S. C. Eckenbeck, W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., Appleton; Hugo Linner, North 
Branch Milling Co., North Branch. 

Officers elected: C. E, Hutton, presi- 
dent; C. R. Anderson, vice-president; A. 
L. Goodman, treasurer; L. H. Pinney, 
secretary. 


COUNTRY WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The movement of wheat from farms to 
elevators throughout the Northwest is 
fairly heavy. Only a small percentage, 
however, of that being delivered is sold. 
Where farmers are financially able to do 
so, they are taking storage tickets for 
their wheat. Farmers in some sections 
are, of course, selling their wheat as it is 
threshed. Sentiment among farmers is in 
favor of higher prices. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO, ENTERTAINS 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. baseball 
team won the 1920 championship of the 
millers’ and bankers’ division of the Com- 
mercial League of Minneapolis, with the 
splendid record of 13 games won and 
only two lost. They played the winning 
teams of the two other divisions for the 
city championship, winning the first 

ame, but losing out in the final one. 

enry Smollett was the manager. The 
kittenball team, organized for the first 
time this year, also won the champion- 
ship of its division. To celebrate the 
successful athletic season, the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. entertained, at a dinner in 
the mills cafeteria, Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 14, the members of the various 
teams competing, the employees’ commit- 
tees, department heads, sporting editors 
of the Minneapolis newspapers, and ath- 
letic officials of the local park board. 
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About 200 were present. The committee 
of arran ents consisted of A. E. Siv- 
erli . A. Bullis, P. J. Harder and 
. Gammons. 









MILL WILL MAKE OWN BAGS 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, is installing a printing press and 
six Union Special sewing machines in 
its utility building for the manufacture 
of flour bags. _It is reported that it is 
not the plan of the company to go into 
the manufacture of cotton bags on a 
large scale, but it will operate this bag 
department so as to provide a small part 
of the sacks required, and in this way 
utilize some of the skilled help during 
dull periods. Most of the work, aside 
from the — and cutting of the 
bags, will be done by the girls in the 
packing department. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Strength in cash rye has caused an ad- 
vance of 50@60c bbl in flour over a 
week ago. i 

Chester Clarkson, of the Corbin Flour 
Co., Chicago, is in Minneapolis for a few 
days, calling on his mill connections. 

The owners of the Sebeka (Minn.) 

Roller Mills plan to rebuild the plant 
next year. The original mill burned Jan. 
20, 1919. 
. The Underwood Roller Mill at New 
Underwood, N. D., is to be reopened 
Sept. 20. It was idle most of the last 
crop year. 

A 32,000-bu elevator is being finished 
at Larchwood, Iowa. It is equipped with 
a 2,000-bu automatic scale and cleaning 
machinery. 

Samuel MacClurkan, of Chicago, gen- 
eral western agent for the Green Star 
Line, was in Minneapolis last week call- 
ing on millers. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager for the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East, and will attend the bakers’ 
convention at Atlantic City. 

W. M. Regan, president Regan Bros., 
Minneapolis, left Friday for the East. 
He will attend the bakers’ convention at 
Atlantic City before returning. 

H. A, Olendorf, purchasing agent for 
the Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis several days during 
the week, visiting with millfeed shippers. 

The 50-bbl mill at Princeton, Minn., 
changed ownership last week. It is to 
be operated under the name of the Cas- 
cade Milling Co. G. A. Barrett is one of 
the principals. 

Walter Stern, president Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, and 
Frank B. Rice, general manager of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
are in Minneapolis today, for a confer- 
ence with Minneapolis millers. 

H. W. Sterling, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the American Bakers’ Ma- 
chinery Co., passed through Minneapolis 
today en route for St. Louis to attend 
the opening of the company’s new fac- 
tory. From there he will go on to At- 
lantic City. 

Charles Dawson, superintendent for 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Grain Co., was in 
Minneapolis last week en route East. 
Mr. Dawson, who is the inventor of the 
Wolf-Dawson wheat washer, says he has 
designed some very important improve- 
ments for this machine. 


A. L. Goodman, vice-president and 
manager Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth, will leave Friday night for the 
East. He plans to spend several days at 
the bakers’ convention in Atlantic City 
next week, with two or three eastern rep- 
resentatives of his company. 

V. G. Harrington will engage in the 
millfeed business at Minneapolis, and 
will open an office in the Millers’ & Trad- 
ers’ Bank Building about Oct. 1. He 
will operate as the Harrington Feed Co. 
Mr. Harrington has been connected with 
A. A. Beltz, feed, Minneapolis, for about 
10 years, and previous to that was with 
the Nickel Plate road, 

Gossip has it that one Minneapolis job- 
ber, as a result of selling short on stand- 
ard middlings, recently settled with his 
buyers at a loss of about $5,000 to him- 
self. At the same time, it is reported 
that the same jobber made considerable 
more money than he lost, by selling short 
on bran. it is understood that there is 
still a lot of short selling going on. 
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THE LISTLESS PLAYERS 


Millers in the Southwest continue to 
sit in the unhappy position of the gen- 
tleman who, being possessed of a well- 
balanced set of four acres, finds all of 
the other players looking out of the 
window. Lest this figure may be lost on 
readers unfamiliar with the terms used 
in the vicious game of drawing poker, 
it is proper to explain that the millers, 
being well prepared for the exercise of 
their skill and talents in acquiring great 
prosperity, find none disposed to trade 
with them. 

Normally and fairly, this crop year 
should have been and should be now an 
exceedingly happy and profitable harvest 
time for the industry of this milling ter- 
ritory. There is a supply of wheat ex- 
ceeded in but one previous year, and the 
quantity of wheat actually available for 
milling is perhaps even greater than in 
1914, because of the very large carry- 
over and of the comparatively light 
movement in the first two months of the 
crop year. 

There are also mills, plenty of them, 
all straining at the leash in eagerness to 
run days, nights and—it has been done 
before—Sundays. There are also men, 
very many of them, of exceeding skill in 
buying and selling, men of courage and 
energy, men of high and fine commercial 
and personal integrity, men of ambition 
and desire to succeed,—men who are gen- 
tle in their dealings with their fellows 
and good providers for their families. 

Also, there is plenty of money. There 
was a time along in July and August 
when it appeared there would not be very 
much money and that mills would have 
to be operated according to the number 
of dollars obtainable rather than on the 
basis of orders to be gathered. This, 
happily, has not been the case. There is 
plenty of money for all reasonable re- 
quirements; even there are bankers who 
show a desire for millers’ paper beyond 
the normal supply,—names given on ap- 
plication. 

Lastly, there are cars; not, to be sure, 
a surfeit of cars, but cars fully equal to 
taking care of all of the flour business 
current, with a certain additional supply 
available against the possibility of every- 
body deciding to buy flour at the same 
time. Cars, indeed, have ceased to be 
the care and worry they once were. 

Thus is the hand filled,—mills and men 
and money and transportation; and the 
buyer of flour looks out of the window. 
Deep in their hearts, the millers are 
strongly disposed to doubt his noncha- 
lance quite as much as they do his wis- 
dom. Behind his mask of lack of interest 
they detect a certain nervousness, a 
vague fear that possibly the time to act 
may pass and that one of these days 
there will be nothing left him but vain 
regrets. 

Curiously enough, there is no gloom 
among millers. There is perhaps a trifle 
of disappointment that the season hag 
not started off better and that they are 
not now, as in normal years, running 
along at top of output, with comfortable 
forward bookings. But the feeling is in 
no sense one of gloom. On the contrary, 
there is a distinct impression of their 
still having the advantage. They feel 
that flour that is not bought now will 
be bought later on,—for people must eat. 
They feel, too,—most of them,—that the 
flour will be bought at higher prices, not 
only higher on general basis of values but 
higher in the allowance for milling mar- 
gin and profit. A sustained upturn in 


the market with the not unlikely panic - 


among flour distributors and _ bakers 
would not find millers asleep or over- 
looking opportunity to increase margins. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

A slight improvement is to be noted 
in the Kansas City milling situation this 
week, but the demand is very scattered, 
and, as one member of the trade aptly 
expressed it, “you can’t get your finger 
on it.” 

It is: quite evident, however, that buy- 
ers are of necessity becoming more in- 
terested, and that flour stocks are at a 
very low ebb. One of the local mills 
which reported a slightly improved de- 
mand this week stated that over half of 
its orders call for quick shipment. But, 
in face of depleted stocks, buyers are 
holding back as much as possible, evi- 
denced by the fact that some of the mills 
declare trade to be as slow and draggy 
this week as any of the last few weeks. 
Small lots and quick ‘shipment featured 
what buying was done. 

Bakers were in the market to a greater 
extent than for some weeks past, but 
limited their purchases to small quanti- 
ties. In some instances it is understood 
that their purchases were made at the 
price effective at time of shipment. 

Clears and low-grade continue in better 
demand than the higher grades of flour. 
While some brokers state that the offer- 
ings of the lower grades are still as lim- 
ited as in the past few weeks, others say 
that the available supply is larger, at- 
tributing it to an improvement in the 
demand for patents and other high-grade 
flour by the country mills’ local business. 

Strength in the wheat market was re- 
flected in flour quotations, which were 
about 20c per bbl higher at the close of 
the week than at last week’s close. Hard 
winter wheat short patent flour, cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City, is quoted at 
$12.75@13, straight grade at $11.70@ 
12.05, and 95 per cent at $11.95@12.45. 
First clear is quoted at $10.25@10.75, 
and second clear at $8@8.50, while low- 
grade ranges $7.50@8.25. 


MILLFEED 

The widespread activity to be found 
in the millfeed market two weeks ago is 
decidedly lacking at the present time. 
Bran is in fairly good demand at $38.50 
@39.50 ton. Offerings are only fair. The 
same thing may be said of both brown 
and gray shorts. Brown shorts are quot- 
ed at $52@53, and gray at $56@57. 
Practically all business is for prompt 
shipment, very little interest being dis- 
played in the deferred business. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
See WHO cr iicevacddccars 57,200 59 
Se See eee 60,500 62 
BOOP GE vise Fi ec prec bataed 84,000 89 
TWO years ABO .......eeees 65,100 79 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 92 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


. western Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 454,770 252,021 55 
Last week ....... 454,770 281,082 61 
Year ago ........ 416,940 360,462 86 
Two years ago... 364,470 335,216 91 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,917 bbls this week, 9,322 last week, 
4,729 a year ago and 2,900 two years . 

Of the mills reporting, 12 reported 05. 
mestic business good, 38 fair, and 21 
slow. : 


MILLERS TO MEET IN KANSAS CITY. 
A general meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League will be held ene 


City, probably at the Hotel Baltimore, 
Friday, Sept. 24. According to C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the league, the 
purpose of the meeting is to discuss the 
new freight rates, the outlook for export 
business and gerieral trade conditions. 


FOR LEACE—LARGE DAM OF WATTER 


A miller in the Southwest last week 
received the following interesting offer 
from a Pennsylvania property owner, 
who, perhaps, missed a trade because of 
failure to give his name: 

“Sir I have heard of your Flour | 
so fine. do you locate mills any Place 
have a fine Pice-of land joins up to the 
Penn R. R. on the road between Miles 
& Aliance. there is a good celler wall 
as there was a large ware house burnt a 
number of years. a ware hous or mill 
would do a big Buisness as there is no 
Mill that Grindes with in 15 miles, 

“I will leace this Piece of land allso 
there is a large Dam of Watter about 
10 ft deep & covers 1 acer. 

“Also have a good dwelling House & 
Barn with slate roof over 100 fruit treas 
large enough to Bare it is just across 
the track about 15 acers if you are in- 
terested let me know.” 


NOTES 


George L. Ferry, of Schwartz & Ferry, 
New Orleans, was in Kansas City a short 
time this week. 

W. R. Hill, manager of the Mound 
City (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. was 
in Kansas City this week. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 


" the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, spent 


several days in Chicago this week. 

G. B. R. Smith, of the G. B. R. Smith 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, called on 
the Kansas City trade this week. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, left for 
New York this week on a brief business 
trip. 

E, A. Rowray, Iowa representative of 
the Kansas City plant of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas City this 
week, 

The Marion (Kansas) Milling Co. is 
building a 25,000-bu capacity grain ele- 
vator. The elevator will be covered with 
metal sheeting. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, returned this week from a three 
weeks’ trip in the East. 

The Loup City (Neb.) Mill, capacity 
150 bbls per day, formerly owned by A. 
Spelts, has been purchased by J. H. 
Peters, Sutherland, Neb. 

About 25 members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade are planning to attend 
the annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association in Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 11-13. 

The El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is making extensive repairs in its 
elevator at Hydro, Okla., and adding 
about 16,000 bus additional storage fa- 
cilities at that point. 

Harry Bresky, president, and Otto 
Bresky, vice-president, of the Seaboard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, were at the 
company’s offices here this week. Otto 
Bresky has returned to the East. 

The Monroe (Neb.) Milling Associa- 
tion has been dissolved, the ownership of 
the plant reverting to E. A. Gerard. It 
is probable that operation of the mill 
will be discontinued after Oct. 15. 

The 45-bbl capacity flour mill at Texas 
City, Texas, nearing completion for Da- 
vison Bros., was completely destroyed by 
fire a short time ago. It is not yet 
determined if the mill will be rebuilt. 

Mrs. H. P. Ismert, wife of Henry P. 
Ismert, treasurer of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, suffered severe 
bruises this week when the motor car 
in which she was riding was struck by 
a street car. 


The transportation department. of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade was this 
week informed that all railroads entering 
Galveston, Texas, have decided not to 
undertake the collection of war tax at 
that port on export grain. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week on his way 
East, where he will visit many of the 
Jarger markets and attend the bakers’ 
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convention at Atlantic City before re- 
turning home. 

According to reports of the railroads 
filed with the Kansas court of industrial 
relations there were 11,245 cars loaded 
with grain in the state in August, and 
10,410 in July, this year. This is ap. 
proximately 4,000 cars less loaded eac 
month than a year ago. ° 

According to the monthly report o: 
H. A. Wickstrom, chief inspector of th: 
port of Galveston, 6,751,161 bus of whea 
were cleared from that port last month 
which is an increase of 4,640,269 bus ove 
August, 1919. On Sept. 1, this year, 955, 
895 bus of wheat were on board ship a 
the port, but not cleared. 

The Ernest Brewer Co., flour, Ne\ 
York, this week opened an office in Kan 
sas City under the management of | 
Brewer, well known to southwestern mil 
ers from his former connections in thi 
territory, and more recently engaged i) 
the flour business in New York. Quar 
ters have been engaged in the New Yor 
Life Building. . 

While liberal quantities of wheat ar. 
on track at Galveston and New Orlean 
clearances are being maintained at . 
high rate and, according to report 
reaching Kansas City, it is not though 
there is much danger of congestion i) 
either of the ports in the near futur 
Toward the close of the week Galvesto 
had 1,300 cars on track, and New Or: 
leans 1,600. 


In addition to other repair work bein 
done at the plant of the Western St: 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, a separate co1 
crete building is under construction, 1» 
be used as a wheat washing, cleaning an‘! 
tempering house. The machinery for this 
house will be furnished by Sprout, Wa 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., through H. ‘ 
Malsness, Kansas City, southwestern re} 
resentative for the company. 


The Missouri co-operative crop-repor 
ing service, in a special study of tl! 
marketing of wheat by Missouri far 
ers, found that, for the eight-year periv:! 
ending in 1917, the monthly percentay: 
of the wheat marketed was as follows: 
July, 23.4 per cent; August, 20.4; Sep- 
tember, 11.8; October, 10.2; November, 
7.4; December, 5.8; January, 5.1; Fe!- 
ruary, 4; March, 3.9; April, 2.9; May, 
2.6; June, 2.9, 

William Gardiner, head miller for t/ec 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansis, 
for a number of years, died Wednes 
morning, Sept. 8. He had been suffering 
ill health for some time. Mr. Gardiner 
was widely known among southwestern 
millers, coming to Kansas about 15 years 
ago when the Watson Mill Co. first began 
operating. He became connected with 
the Red Star Milling Co. when it boug)it 
the Watson Mill Co. 


The McDaniel Grain & Elevator ©». 
Carthage, Mo., a new corporation backed 
by the same interests as the McDan el 
Milling Co., has made application to o})e- 
rate as a licensed public warehouse ‘he 
300,000-bu grain elevator recently built 
at Carthage by the McDaniel Milling “o. 
This will be the first licensed puliic 
warehouse in the state outside of Kansas 
City, St. Louis and St. Joseph. O. ‘V. 
Bingham, who has been with the Missouri 
state grain inspection department for ‘hie 
last 20 years, will be stationed at the 
elevator by the department. 


The wheat growers’ meeting at Salina, 
Kansas, this week to decide upon a “iair 
price” for wheat, recommended a m.ii- 
mum price on No. 2 grain, basis Kan.as 
City, of $3 per bu. The growers adop'ed 
resolutions favoring a ‘law requiring ©: il- 
roads to furnish a car 48 hours atier 
ordered, condemning “the present ¢x- 
cessive profiteering of millers” and ‘¢c- 
ommending a federal law “to prev nt 
gambling in all farm products.” W) cat 
growers from Kansas, Nebraska, Oi\a- 
homa and Missouri will meet in Kansas 
City next week to form an organizaiion 
whereby their demand of $3 per bu ‘or 
wheat may be obtained. 





Paraguay’s Sugar Output 

More than two-thirds of all the suyar 
refined in Paraguay is handled by one 
plant, the Azucareia Paraguaya, 
Tebicuary. During the period 1917 to 
1919 the amount of sugar produced by 
the refineries was as follows: 1917, 1,- 
616,000 Ibs; 1918, 1,239,000 1919, 5,490,000. 
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Most mills reported very little change 
in the flour situation in domestic mar- 
kets this week. Buying continues ex- 
ceptionally dull, although a few mills 
noticed a slight improvement in inquiries. 
Buyers, evidently, are becoming anxious 
regarding future supplies, and are 
watching the market closely to take ad- 
vantage of any possible decline. The 
advancing wheat market this week failed 
to change their bearish views, or to 
stimulate demand, and the only change 
noted was a better inquiry. Millers, on 
the other hand, are very bullish regard- 
ing future prices, and are holding firm 
and advising their regular customers to 
take hold now, but ‘without results, and 
buyers and sellers continue wide apart 
in their views on prices. 

Patents and the higher grades continue 
a virtual drug on the market; even clears, 
for which there has been a fair demand 
right along, are in poor request, and very 
few sales of this grade were reported. 
\bout the only business done was a few 
small orders to established trade in scat- 
tered sections, 

\pparently what little business is be- 
ing done consists largely of soft wheat 
flour, of which the southern markets were 
the principal buyers, but even this sec- 
tion is exercising caution in buying more 
than absolute requirements, and country 
mills doing business mainly in this sec- 
tion reported very limited sales. 

\ few inquiries and some fair bids 
were received from abroad, but no sales 
resulted, as prices were out of line with 
millers’ views. Millers are making 
strenuous efforts to develop their export 
business, on account of stagnant domes- 
tic trade conditions, but so far have met 
with little suecess. 

‘ollowing the advance in the wheat 
iiarket, millers asked somewhat higher 

ices, and nominal quotations at the 
close were as follows: spring first pat- 
cnt $12.80@13.50, standard $12.20@12.60, 
first clear $9.75@10.40; hard winter pat- 
ent $12.60@13, straight $11.30@11.90, 
first clear $10@10.75; soft winter patent 
*12.40@13, straight $11@11.70, first clear 
*9.60@10.20, 

the car situation is still bad, only a 

zht improvement being noticeable. The 

cat market is stimulated by the light 

vement from farms and to terminals. 

ils report light wheat receipts, but 
vflicient to care for their limited re- 
juirements, the principal concern being 

get empty cars to ship out flour con- 
tracted for. 

No change was noted in the local flour 

virket. Despite advancing wheat prices, 
ur continued in quiet demand. Dis- 

‘ributors as well as jobbers and bakers 
re out of the market, and could not be 
crested at prevailing prices. 

"here was a slightly firmer tone to the 
willfeed market, but prices at the close 
ssowed only a slight advance over last 
vcek, Demand was quiet, and only a 
‘ight trade was done. Hard winter bran 
‘ld at the close at $43.50, soft at $45@ 
10.50, and gray shorts at $61@62.50, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
'y Capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


cima Pct. of 
, ‘ outpu activity 
pe WOOK. ocsesasstaeenns 36,000 71 
wast WOGE. 5.0 save wins ceeten 21,000 41 
on BBO ev iercecceveccvese 43,700 87 

WO VORlR OOS Tiss si sees ot 35,800 70 


capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St, Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TN WOE iviccrectcoccens 48,806 63 
EMOt WOOK cccccccicccccece 42,000 64 
SOG GOS vdarncrcocdeseess 57,800 75 
TWO PORNO BOD 2 6c canereece 53,000 69 


NOTES 

J. S. Flautt, manager Majestic Milling 
Co., Aurora, Mo., was on ’change this 
week. 

S. S. Carlisle, of the S. S. Carlisle 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., was in St. Louis 
this week, visiting his many friends and 
business associates, 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports stocks of flour at St. Louis, Sept. 
1, 70,300 bbls, compared with 70,410 on 
Aug. 1, 1920, and 67,050 on Sept. 1, 1919. 

The midsummer outing of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club was held at the Riverview 
Club, Sept. 7. About 60 members par- 
ticipated. Quoits were played, and the 
following were winners of prize certifi- 
cates for $10 worth of merchandise: 
Christian Bernet, Arthur Bernet, W. C. 
Essmueller, and Arthur Kracht. Dinner 
was served at 7 p.m. 


Martin J. Mullally, 51 years old, presi- 
dent of the Mullally Hay & Grain Co., 
shot himself early Thursday morning at 
his home here. He is in a serious condi- 
tion at a local hospital, but .there is a 
chance ‘for recovery. Members of the 
family said they were unable to assign 
any reason for Mr. Mullally’s act, except 
that he had been subject to nervousness 
and had been worried over business af- 
fairs of late. 


Edward W. Lansing, for 38 years man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch of James 
E. Bennett & Co., grain, cotton and pro- 
vision brokers, dropped dead on _ the 
Bellerive Country Club golf links, Thurs- 
day afternoon. Death was due to apo- 
plexy. Mr. Lansing was 64 years old, 
and is survived by two sisters. He was 
unmarried, and among his various activi- 
ties he was perhaps best known through 
his work among boys, for many years a 
large part of his time having been given 
to their care and guardianship. His 
home was a home to them, and his time, 
means and strength poured out generous- 
ly for their benefit. 





AUSTRALIA OUTLOOK GOOD 


Rain Helps Growing Crops—Wheat Pool to 
Be Continued—British Govern- 
ment Buys Wheat 


Apvetamwe, So. Avust., Aug. 12.—The 
agricultural prospects throughout Aus- 
tralia continue bright. Satisfactory rains 
are being experienced, and for the most 
part the crops are growing nicely. In 
some of the early districts in South Aus- 
tralia they are well advanced toward the 
tops of the fences. 

The premier of New South Wales re- 
cently stated that the estimate of the 
season’s crop in that state was. about 
43,000,000 bus. If that estimate should 
be realized, he proceeded, there would be 
at least 23,000,000 bus available for ex- 
port, 

Wheat and flour loadings for Europe 
and elsewhere last week were equivalent 
to 755,730 bus, compared with 1,492,342 
for the previous seven days. To date 
this pry season, exports from Aus- 
tralia havé been equal to 52,391,908 bus, 
compared with 63,991,170 for the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
This means that only about 27,000,000 
bus are now available for shipment, in- 
cluding the balance of the imperial gov- 
ernment contract, and fairly extensive 
contracts of the Australian Wheat Board 
for the supply of second-grade flour to 
Mediterranean countries and elsewhere. 









Shipments abroad from the various 
states since Dec. 1 have been as follows: 


WHEAT, BUS 

1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
S. Australia .. 2,512,897 16,871,265 28,536,978 
Victoria ....+ 7,380,389 18,412,764 11,244,278 
N. S. Wales... 3,903,601 10,148,093 94,048 
W. Australia.. 1,144,454 2,071,098 6,392,654 








Totals ..... 14,941,341 47,503,220 45,267,958 
FLOUR, SHORT TONS 

1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

S. Australia ..... 57,824 69,852 53,021 
VICCOFIM ..cccess 77,831 132,780 47,250 
New South Wales 47,703 72,138 14,253 
W. Australia ... 43,920 54,983 27,955 
Totals ........ 227,278 329,759 142,479 


CONTINUED COMPULSORY WHEAT POOI. 

As was indicated in my preceding let- 
ter, the South Australian premier this 
week announced the decision of the gov- 
ernment to establish a compulsory wheat 
pool for the handling of the next wheat 
crop. Dealing with the matter in the 
House of Assembly, the minister stated 
that, much as the government would have 
liked to return to private trading, it 
appeared to be quite impracticable. Con- 
ditions generally were still far from nor- 
mal. The position with regard to ship- 
ping and finance was uncertain and dif- 
ficult. There was no promise that there 
would be normal’ buying of wheat over- 
seas. Indications, indeed, were that the 
governments would continue to purchase 
for their people. Hence it was desirable 
to have one. seller to meet a limited num- 
ber of buyers. 

The premier emphasized the fact that 
some of the states had heavily financed 
the farmers in the way of drouth relief, 
with advances for grain and fodder. 
Those governments, necessarily, must 
have control, to secure repayments. In 
Western Australia it was estimated that 
50 per cent of the growers had been thus 
assisted. The percentage in New South 
Wales was also high. New South Wales 
and Western Australia must pool. Vic- 
toria had decided to do so, therefore 
South Australia must do the same, oth- 
erwise there would be unhealthy compe- 
tition, invidious comparisons and differ- 
ent results. If South Australia stood 
out, her farmers would have to accept 
the lowest price in all Australia, by rea- 
son of the competition from the other 
states united in necessary co-operation. 

Although high prices for wheat were 
likely to prevail in the early part of the 
season, there was no doubt whatever that 
there would be a falling market, and 
prices were likely to drop considerably, 
as a result of abnormal conditions. That 
being so, it was only right that all the 
growers should share, and share alike, 
not permitting those who got in early to 
obtain big prices, and those who came 
later considerably lower prices. 

The minister explained that the lead- 
ing merchants in Australia had been ap- 
proached, and could give no undertaking 
that they could finance the crop or any 
substantial portion of it. They admitted 
that the financial and shipping position, 
so far as at present could be seen, com- 
pelled the continuation of a pool for 
another year. They suggested a volun- 
tary pool, but he maintained that a vol- 
untary pool was impossible, and that 
there must be a compulsory pool or no 
pool at all. 

As I have previously mentioned, there 
is considerable opposition both in South 
Australia and Victoria to continued 
control, and this is likely to become more 

ronounced, now that the vernment 

as openly declared itself. It is quite 
true that some of the firms handling and 
shipping wheat are uneasy about a re- 
turn to private trading conditions, but 
the strongest merchants in Australia are 
reported to be desirous of resuming, and 
are satisfied that neither finance nor 
freight offers insuperable barriérs to a 
successful and satisfactory resumption. 

As the South Australian Register 
points out: “Possibly the most serious 
aspect of a compulsory pooling arrange- 
ment, now that mafkets in other pro- 
ducing countries are open, is the fact 
that the pool cannot speculate or take 
any risks on crop pe. By wait- 
ing until the crop is being delivered be- 


fore making sales it may lose producers 
the advantage of the abnormally high 
prices now ruling. Private traders, with 
their first-hand knowledge of crop pros- 
pects here and abroad, generally antici- 
pate rapid market fluctuations, and act 
accordingly.” ~~ 
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It was announced in Melbourne on 
Wednesday that a poll of wheat-growers: 
in the various states will be taken as soon 
as possible to ascertain their wishes in 
regard to the continuation or otherwise 
of the wheat pool beyond next year. Ar- 
rangements are now being made for a 
conference of the various farmers’ or- 
ganizations to be held in Melbourne, at 
which the form of the questions to be 
submitted will be settled. 


SHIPMENTS TO GREAT BRITAIN 

The oe of 8,500 tons of wheat and 
4,500 tons of flour by two steamers now 
in South Australian ports will complete 
this state’s quota of the last contract 
with the British government of 1,500,000 
tons of wheat or its equivalent in flour 
at 5s 6d per bu, f.o.b. South Australia 
supplied three-fifths of the wheat rep- 
resented by that contract,- or 900,000 
tons, and the rapidity with which it has 
been handled reflects credit alike upon 
the South Australian wheat scheme and 
upon the local representatives of the 
British Royal Commission of Wheat 
Supplies. 

After allowing for all commitments 
except requirements for home consump- 
tion to the end of the year, there are 
still available between 6,000,000 and 7,- 
000,000 bus of wheat in this state. That 
is, of course, after writing off losses. 

Although no official announcement has 
yet been made, it is definitely stated that 
another sale of 12,000 tons of f.a.q. 
wheat has been made to Great Britain 
at about 13s 6d per bu. On the basis of 
the last contract, South Australia’s quota 
of the 12,000 tons will be 268,800 bus, 
but it must be remembered, of course, 
that over-sea sales, irrespective of the 
supplying state, are matters for adjust- 
ment between all the states in the pooling 
scheme, just as each state has to provide 
a certain fixed proportion of the wheat 
set aside for consumption by New South 
Wales, Tasmania and Queensland. The 
total thereof was stated in the House of 
Representatives this week to be 13,579,- 
000 bus, at 7s 8d per bu. 


FLOUR STOCKS IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

Following upon recent action by the 
government in New South Wales to in- 
sure an equitable and satisfactory dis- 
tribution of stocks of flour in that state, 
the minister of agriculture stated this 
week that his efforts in the direction in- 
dicated had met with even greater suc- 
cess than he had: expected. For some 
time there had been no complaints what- 
ever from bakers or storekeepers in need 
of flour, and in several instances offers 
had been received from holders of large 
stocks to supply any consumers still in 
need of flour, at cost price. 


BREADSTUFFS FOR THE EAST 


The action of the Australian Wheat 
Board in quoting higher prices for wheat 
for the manufacture of flour for ship- 
ment to South Africa than to Java, the 
Straits Settlements and the other eastern 
countries was the subject of much criti- 
cism during the early stages of the 
wheat-pooling, and the board has laid 
itself open to similar strictures now by 
adopting the same policy of making for- 
eigners pay less than is demanded of 
other parts of the British empire. 

The Wheat Board has reduced the 
price of f.a.q. wheat for flour for 
August-September export to the East 
by 1s, or to 15s per bu, but is still asking 
South Africa to pay 16s. Whether the 
reduction will result in increased trade 
with the East is problematical, because 
millers have had few indications from 
that quarter oe and cable messages 
have been dispatched only this week so- 
liciting trade, 

In view of the time which must elapse 
before shipments can be made to South 
Africa, and the approaching of the har- 
vest period, doubts are expressed wheth- 
er much more trade will be possible for 
a while. Certainly such action as that 


. outlined above is not calculated to pro- 


mote trade, whereas the retention of 
every possible market is of prime im- 
portance, in view of fears that the new 
Australian crop will have to be disposed 
of with freights, and possibly world’s 
prices, on the decline. ; 

The concession of the Ils per bu for 
the eastern trade is generally assumed to 
have been made for the purpose of meet- 
ing American competition. 

Cuaries J. Matrnews. 
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THE MILL THAT WAS RUN BY SPRINGS 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


All the world loves a spring, and the 
miller is no exception. In locating a 
millsite in the early days of settlement, 
he no doubt was just as pleased as the 
other fellow when he discovered a clear, 

ure spring bubbling out somewhere near 

y and splashing down a ravine to mean- 
der over a meadow. 

But under ordinary circumstances, the 
discovery of a spring had no important 
bearing on the actual choice of a site 
for a mill. With Gottlieb Kleinlein, 
though, it was different. In his case 
there was a mill because there was a 
spring. In the case of his descendants 
there is a mill today for exactly the same 
reason. 

When Mr. Kleinlein came from the 
“Vaterland” to America over 60 years 
ago, he kept his face steadily westward 
until he reached eastern Iowa. He had 
more money than the average immigrant 
and, besides capital, he had a knowledge 
of two profitable businesses, milling flour 
and brewing beer. In seeking in the new 
land of Iowa the best location for a mill 
and brewery, he reached the village of 
Strawberry Point one day. In the hills 
three miles from the place he found two 
great springs gushing out near the top 
of the slope of a timbered bluff, their 
waters ‘racing down to a beautiful bit 
of level land in a pocket below. A fine 
piece of farm land, Mr. Kleinlein de- 
cided. As for the springs, they were an 
inspiration to him. Plenty of power in 
them, as it seemed to him, to run a mill. 
So he dammed them up and built a mill 
down on the flat. 

A runway was dug around the hillside 
so that the water of one of the springs 
was carried over into a ravine where the 
other spring cascaded down. The dam 
was a wooden one, built across the ravine, 
and both springs poured into a mill pond 
above it. A race ran down to the mill, 
which Mr. Kleinlein built of stone quar- 
ried near by. 

The spring power proved perfectly 
satisfactory. So satisfactory, indeed, 
that while hundreds of pioneer mills on 
streams in eastern Iowa, contemporaries 
of the Kleinlein mill, long ago ceased 
operations, it still goes on grinding grist. 
Three generations of the. Kleinlein fam- 
ily have lived there, farmed the fertile 
little valley and run the mill, prospering 
and serving well the farmers of a large 
country about Strawberry Point. 

The mill today is reached by a short 
byroad from a main motor-touring high- 
way. When I visited the picturesque old 
place, the mill was not running, but one 
of the third generation of Kleinleins 
made haste-to tell me that business was 
only temporarily stopped. The muskrats 
had punctured the dam, he said, and, 
despite all efforts to stop up the gaps, 
the old wooden structure had gone out 
a few weeks before. 

“But see,” he said, “we already have 
sand hauled and are going to put in a 
cement dam right away. ell be run- 
ning in a few weeks.” Sure enough, 
there was the pile of sand beside the 
wreck of the old dam. The springs were 
dashing down at a merry rate, doubtless 
enjoying their bit of freedom and vaca- 
tion from work after threescore years. 

Near the mill stands the brewery which 
Gottlieb built atthe same time he built 
the mill. The spring waters used to stop 
on their way to whirl the mill buhrs and 
do the washing at the brewery. But 
Iowa went dry long ago, and the brewery 
was shut down. It is now used as a 
stable by the Kleinleins, who cultivate a 
big farm around the mill. 

The springs, the miller says, show not a 
bit of loss of flow and power. They are 
just as good springs as they ever were, 
and run the mill just as well. One won- 
ders why nobody else with the myriad of 
splendid springs in the upper Mississippi 

iver region didn’t harness them as 
Gottlieb did in those early days when 
gristmills were here, there and every- 
where. Then, too, comes the thought, if 
all the power of all the springs that ever 
were or ever are on this round earth 
should be set to turning wheels, would we 
need to worry over coal strikes and de- 

letion of the oil supply? But Gottlieb, 
f he were alive, would probably say, 


“But you must remember not many folks 
have springs like mine.” 





RIGHT TO COMMISSION 


A Discussion of a Mill’s Legal Obligation 
to Compensate an Agent on Sales 
Made Direct 


“Is a miller’s agent, selling the for- 
mer’s products from time to time on a 
commission basis, entitled to commis- 
sions on sales made direct by the mill, 
until the mill notifies the agent that the 
agency is terminated?” asks a mill agent. 
This interesting question cannot be an- 
swered unqualifiedly yes or no. The an- 
swer depends upon facts not hypothe- 
sized, and particularly upon the question 


eral rules of law respecting their right 
to commission. 

However, we are of the opinion that, 
under a contract for an “exclusive sales 
agency,” it would be open to the agent to 
show that by reason of the existence of 
well-established custom, if any there be, 
or other circumstances, it was mutually 
understood that the contract was intend- 
ed to entitle him to commissions on an 
sales made direct by his mill, although 
without intervention. of his services. 

The following statement of legal prin- 
ciples is supported by a citation of nu- 
merous decisions of courts of last resort 
in the several states: 

“By their contract of employment, 
agents for the continuous sale of goods 
are frequently given the sole or exclusive 
agency, especially in a certain territory, 
and persons employed to sell a particu- 
lar piece of property are likewise not 
infrequently made sole or _ exclusive 
As a rule these 


agents for that purpose. 





The Kleinlein Mill, Which Has Been Run by Springs for 60 Years 


whether it was mutually agreed that the 
agent should have the exclusive sale of 
the mill’s products in his territory. 

Where there is an agreement that the 
mill is to give the agent an exclusive 
sales agency in his territory, and that he 
is to receive a commission on all sales 
made by him or direct, he is entitled to 
compensation on sales made by the: mill 
until he is notified that his services are 
dispensed with, but an important dis- 
tinction is to be noted between exclusive 
power to sell and exclusive sales agency. 
It seems that an exclusive agency in 
given territory to sell a mill’s products 
will not prevent the mill from making 
direct sales, unless there is something in 
the circumstances under which the con- 
tract has been made indicating mutual 
understanding to that effect. Remarking 
upon this distinction, the Wisconsin su- 
preme court said, in the case of Greene 
vs. American Malting Co, 140 N.W. 
1130: 

“A distinction is made in some cases 
between exclusive power to sell and ex- 
clusive agency to procure a sale or find 
a purchaser; in others between an ex- 
clusive agency and an agency for a par- 
ticular time, where, within it, the agent 
proceeding in good faith finds a pur- 
chaser; between a sale, as in this case, 
without any interference on the part of 
the agent, and a sale to a person to whose 
attention the property is brought by the 
agent. Here there was the ordinary ex- 
clusive agency to find a purchaser, and 
after a long delay the owner made a sale 
without the agent being connected with 
it in any way. In such circumstances the 
agent is not entitled to commission.” 

And in the case of Smith vs. Preiss, 
136 N.W. 7, the Minnesota supreme court 
said: “An exclusive agency to sell prop- 
erty is not . . equivalent to a grant 
of the exclusive right to sell; and where 
the owner grants an exclusive agency 
only, he retains the right in himself to 
sell, without being liable to the agent for 
a commission.” 

It is true that the two cases I have 
just cited involved questions of real- 
estate brokers’ commissions, but real- 
estate brokers and merchandise brokers 
or agents are governed by the same gen- 


contracts are not so worded as to entitle 
the agent to compensation when the prin- 
cipal himself, acting independently of 
the agent, sells the particular piece of 
property in question or sells his goods in 
the agent’s territory, although the con- 
tract may be so framed as to entitle the 
agent to commissions on sales made by 
the principal himself in the agent’s ter- 
ritory. 

“Such sole or exclusive agency con- 
tracts, however, generally preclude the 
principal from appointing other agents 
to sell the same articles, or within the 
same territory, and from thus depriving 
the exclusive agent of compensation on 
account of independent sales made by 
such others; but, in order to entitle the 
agent to recover his commission from his 
principal for such a sale, he must show 
that the new agent actually made a sale 
within his territory, and that he himself 
would have made a sale, or that he per- 
formed, in connection therewith, the re- 
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quirements imposed upon him by his con- 
tract.” 2 Corpus Juris, 777-778. 

The above discussion should serve to 
draw attention to the importance of hav- 
ing explicit understanding as to whether 
the agent is to receive a commission on 
sales made direct by the mill, thereby 
producing a more specific agreement 
than a mere contract that the agent i: 
to have an exclusive sales agency in his 
territory. Obviously, the point is one oi 
mutual importance. If it be unjust to 
the agent, who has diligently undertake: 
throughout his territory to promote his 
mill’s business, that the mill step in an 
make a contract direct, leaving him with 
out compensation, although he has don 
nothing toward effecting a sale, it is a 
least equally unjust to the mill that th 
creation of an agency for extending it 
business should prove to be a handica 
by requiring it to pay to an agent wh 
has not been diligent or influenti: 
enough to secure a particular order, con 
pensation for services he has not re: 
dered. 

The gentleman who presents the que 
tion forming the text of this article als 
inquires concerning the legal effect « 
the mill making a sale direct witho 
notifying the agent of the terminatio 
of his agency. 

If it be assumed in a particular ca: 
that it was mutually understood that t! 
agent was to receive a commission on a!! 
products sold in his territory, wheth: 
the sales were brought about by his ser 
ices or not, we are of the opinion that 
is a very important matter whether | 
has been notified of the mill’s election |» 
terminate the contract. Under such 
contract the agent is entitled to co 
pensation pursuant to the agreement u: 
til the contract is terminated, and the 
can be no termination, ordinarily, wit 
out notice thereof to the agent. 

If the agency was granted for an i 
definite time it might be terminated a: 
time without assignment of any reas 
subject to the agent’s right to comm 
sions on matters under way. But a co 
tract for an agency for a specified tin 
could not be terminated without govod 
cause, on some ground reserved in t!« 
contract or afforded by fault of tl 
agent, nor, in any event, can liability for 
commissions be avoided on the mer 
ground that the mill mentally determined 
to dispense with the agent’s servicvs 
Both fairness and the law require tliat 
the agent be notified that his services «re 
dispensed with. 

On the other hand, it is not meant t)):t 
notice must be formally given in ever) 
instance. Knowledge that a mill is 
liciting business through a new agent, » 
directly, might be sufficient to appris 
an agent of the mill’s revocation of 
exclusive agency, for the purpose of 
feating his right to compensation on 
order obtained without his assistance, 
long-continued failure of an agent to 
send in any order might be treated as 
abandonment of the agency. 


A. L. H. Srree' 
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The Old Brewery, Now Abandoned, Near the Kleinlein Mill 
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SITUATION BECOMING STRONGER 


\ few aspects of the present milling 
ation are beginning to sink in and 
ke an impression. There is the out- 
nding fact that wheat prices have 
idily advanced in the face of no de- 
nd for flour and utter stagnation in 
milling business. American wheat 
irently looks good to foreign buyers 
‘current prices, for exporters have been 

ve bidders and large purchasers. 
learances of wheat ‘from July 1 to 
are put at approximately ninety 
on bushels, with sixty to seventy mil- 
more estimated as contracted for,—- 
total nearly equal to our estimated sur- 
for the crop year. It was supposed 
that our surplus was greater than could 
oved, but the wheat has been moving. 
ther export buying will now let up or 
is a question, and thereon hinges an 
ortant influence in determining future 
es. Soft wheat millers have felt con- 
ed over the movement of their wheat 
export, as the crop was small, and 
e predict premiums for this kind of 

it. 

ie movement of wheat from the coun- 
continues light, terminal and visible 
s are small, and, instead of increas- 
rapidly, as is normal at this time of 
year, are actually subject to shrink- 
The production of flour has prob- 
not been fifty per cent of normal 
e July 1, and the consumption has 
1 considerably in excess of production 
a still longer period. Buyers are 
| out of the market, and stocks of 


r must be getting low and approach- - 


the point where they must be re- 
hed regardless of price. 
hese facts are not entirely lost on 
flour buyer, and there is here and 
evidence in the last week or ten 
of a growing solicitude and uneasi- 
about flour stocks. Occasionally, 
ers are taking on a little flour, per- 
not more than for immediate and 
nt requirements, but they are evi- 
tly beginning to think more seriously 
t buying. It begins to look as if 
‘y additional day that they stay out 
the market would make the situation 
t that much stronger and tighter. 
Present indications are for higher 
es of wheat and flour if the factors 
at work continue to operate as they 
, and, in addition, buyers come into 
market generally for even limited 
iirements. Millers are now of the 
ion that the buyers have overstayed 
market, and have made a mistake by 
holding purchases so long. While, a 
time ago, nearly every one was 
ish, sentiment is now changing, so 
f is wheat and flour are concerned. 
change of sentiment has not as yet 
¢ pronounced enough to produce any 
volume of business, but if condi- 
remain as they now are, it seems 
y to do so before long. 
course, buyers are not to blame 
the manner in which they have stayed 
of the market. They, themselves, 
e had no demand for flour; the situa- 
was very mixed, confused and inde- 
ininate, and the proper course of ac- 
far from clear. Hence it was but 
‘ural that they should wait for things 
‘ear up and sentiment to crystallize. 
seems to be taking place right now. 
‘t the buyer wanted to accomplish 
» not to make money by speculating, 
0 much as to save himself from incurring 


l 
Wh 


losses. The situation which has resulted 
may compel the payment of higher prices, 
but that is relatively unimportant if 





$2.61@2.64 for No. 1 red, 32c rate points 
to New York, at the close of the week. 

In spite of the absence of demand for 
flour, wheat prices have steadily ad- 
vanced and flour prices have gone up ac- 
cordingly. Some mills in the’ central 
states report a little improvement. There 
are signs of more interest, and some in- 
quiry as to prices, although this does not 
result in anything more than scattered 
sales at present. However, it is regard- 
ed as significant, indicating that buyers 
are more interested, and are feeling out 
the market. 

It is reported from parts of the South 
that a fair volume of flour is now being 
bought, but at ridiculously low prices, 
altogether too low for mills of this sec- 
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present levels are stabilized and can be 
depended upon to hold. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


One Toledo mill was down part of the 
week for want of wheat. Such a thing 
so early in the crop year is most remark- 
able, when mills normally should be sold 
for 60 days ahead, with elevators chock- 
full of wheat. All of the mills were 
down for Labor Day. The average of 
operation is small, and is a reflection of 
present conditions. It would be still 
smaller, but for the fact that some of the 
mills are grinding hard wheat flour, as 
well as soft, and this wider market fur- 
nishes some relief. Receipts of wheat 
are very light, and one mill is bidding 
above the export price to get what it 
wants. Bids by millers were ranging 


tion to meet. Eastern markets are still 
holding off on soft wheat flour pur- 
chases. The large biscuit and cracker 
trade has been in the market off and on. 
Some mills report local business satisfac- 
tory. No export business is being done 
and, with many mills, is not being at- 
tempted. It is not unusual to find mills 
getting barely enough wheat to take care 
of their regular business, even at its 
greatly reduced volume. 

Millers incline to the opinion that every 
one will come into the market at once 
and want immediate shipment. Should 
this result in advancing prices, as seems 
probable, and delays and difficulties in 
getting stuff forward, buyers might be- 
come even more anxious and in a panic 
to get flour, thereby putting the price up 
on themselves. 

At the reduced rate of operation now 
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obtaining, it is but natural that the de- 
mand for feed should be well sustained. 
Millers are having no difficulty in sellin 
all the feed that they can make, an 
prices are firm. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
TW WEG. 2s ccvesveceussen 17,200 36 
EMG WOE oc cscecvcics -+ 21,200 . 44 
BOOP OOO. <oscacevecives . 49,900 104 
Two years ago 28,600 60 
Three years ago 49,500 103 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
BONO” «cc cveve 32 163,110 61,191 37 
Se 30 159,810 70,669 44 
ROAR. cocsdovs 11 80,760 79,490 99 
RODS cio coons 16 111,750 71,321 63 


*Week ending Sept. 11. tWeek ending 
Sept. 4. Two mills included in the above 
report were closed down for the week. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Attention is called by a Toledo miller 
to an unusually wide range prevailing in 
wheat prices, as indicated by offerings 
from different sections of the country 
and Canada. For example, Sept. 10, No. 
1 hard from Kansas City figured at 
about $2.88, f.o.b. Toledo. At the same 
time, offers on the equivalent, No. 1 
northern from Canada, cargo lots, showed 
a range of $2.693,@2.71%, c.i.f., Toledo. 
This means a penalty against Kansas 
wheat equivalent to about 17¢ per bu, 
and shows that wheat out of line. 

Soft wheat was selling at St. Louis at 
the equivalent of $2.69, Toledo, for No. 1 
red; at the same time Toledo millers were 
paying $2.61@2.64 for the same grade of 
wheat. It is noticed that there is a range 
of about 5c in offerings from Winnipeg, 
Chicago and St. Louis markets, and this 
is unusual. 

According to reports of 86 mills to 
the secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, the price paid for wheat at 
mill door showed a range of $2@2.55. 
Only one mill reported paying $2, and 
the next lowest price was $2.20, also re- 
ported by one mill. The majority were 
paying $2.30@2.50, the average price be- 
ing $2.42. 

NOTES 


E. J. Hewitt, flour and grain, South 
Royalton, Vt., and a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, was on 
‘change Sept. 10. 

G. A. Bennett, Bennett Milling Co., 
Grafton, Ohio, and R. D. Patton, Ansted 
& Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, have re- 
turned from New York. 

A. Mennel and Louis A. Mennel, of 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, have re- 
turned from a summer resort in northern 
Michigan on Lake Superior. . 

The Baldwin City Mills Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, reports wheat in that section 
good in quality but not over 40 per cent 
of a crop, and that last year it had re- 
ceived 10 bus to one this year. 

The Dewey Bros. Co., Blanchester, 
Ohio, says farmers are expecting to get 
more for wheat, and flour buyers are ex- 
pecting to pay less for flour. Some one 
is going to be disappointed; who is it? 

L. S. Greenwood, superintendent La- 
dish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
W. F. Steele, representative in Ohio, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, were in 
Toledo Sept. 9, and called at this office. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind., has an inquiry 
from a party wanting to buy a 200- to 
300-bbl mill and elevator in a good grain 
section. 

George Boyle, representing the Abi- 
lene-(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and S. A. 
Potter, flour broker, Detroit, Mich., han- 
dling the account of the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., were in Toledo 
during the week. 

F. V. Hartz, representing the General 
Commercial Co., Ltd., of the United 
States, New York, was in Toledo this 
week seeking connections with soft wheat 
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mills interested in export business, and 
called at this office. 

The government report issued this 
week is interpreted here as bearish on 
coarse grains and bullish on wheat. It 
is considered that coarse grains may de- 
cline in price still further, and wheat may 
advance at the same time. 

Monroe Izor has been appointed re- 
ceiver for Perin Bros., millers and grain 
dealers, Cincinnati. The receivership was 
brought about, it is reported, by dis- 
agreement between the brothers on the 
method of conducting the business. 

F. E. C. Hawkes, Goshen (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., advises that the movement of 
wheat is very light and that it is difficult 
to get enough to supply the mill’s regular 
flour trade. He also says that ground is 
in excellent condition for plowing, and 
that the acreage seeded to wheat will 
probably be larger than usual. 


George W. Bollinger, until recently 
manager Brenneman Baking Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has taken a financial inter- 
est in the brokerage business of Harry 
B. Apple, Commerce Building, Colum- 
bus, and hereafter the style of the firm 
will be Harry B. Apple Co., although not 
incorporated. A branch office was re- 
cently opened at Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
the company handles a large amount of 
flour for various western mills, making 
a specialty of the bakery trade. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Inp1anapouis, Inp., Sept. 11.—Moderate 
demand, with prices remaining practical- 
ly stationary, characterized Indiana’s 
flour market this week. Some millers re- 
ported the booking of a slightly increased 
number of orders compared with last 
week, but the trend was not distinct 
enough to indicate any considerable re- 
vival of business. 

As has been the case for the last two 
months, buying, in practically all in- 
stances, was in small quantities for de- 
livery at once, or in the near future. 
The purchase of large stocks is reported 

‘in no instance. Bakers and others in 
the consuming class continue uncertain 
as to the course prices will take, but tend 
strongly to the belief that there will be 
no large advance and that there is a pos- 
sibility of still further declines. For 
that reason, and pending developments, 
they regard it as unwise to accumulate 
big stocks. 

One noticeable feature in this region 
for the last few weeks has been that quo- 
tations on both soft winter and hard 
winter patents have been practically the 
same. Some jobbers and others, who 
have analyzed the situation, say they 
would not be surprised to see soft winter 
patents later in the season quoted at a 
higher level than hard winter patents. 
It is pointed out that the available supply 
of soft winter wheat for milling is not 
nearly as large as is usual, due to a 
poor crop in many producing regions, 
while there has been a large yield of hard 
winter variety. 

Exporters have been active purchasers 
of the soft winter, investigators say, hav- 
ing acquired much more of it than of the 
hard. This has added further to the dif- 
ficulty that may be encountered later in 
getting supplies for mills in this country. 
A renewal of export business in a consid- 
erable way was observed in this state 
early in the week. Considerable talk is 
heard of farmers holding the grain in the 
expectation of higher prices, but little 
evidence thus far has appeared to indi- 
cate that the amount is greater than in 
previous years. Hardly sufficient infor- 
mation is available, however, to give basis 
for an accurate opinion. 

The Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, has urged farmers, whenever 
possible, to hold their wheat for more 
money than now is being offered. This 
may have the effect of influencing some 
that have stores to keep the grain longer 
than they otherwise would. The federa- 
tion has not, however, as has been report- 
ed, set a minimum of $8 bu as the price 
that must be paid. The only place this 
has been recommended, as far as has been 
reported, is in Vanderburg County. In 
that instance the action was taken by the 
local organization of grain-raisers. 

Both soft winter patents and hard win- 
ter patents are unchanged in quotations 

from last week, they being available for 
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shipment in car lots at $11.50@12.25 bbl, 


98-lb cotton basis. Sp patents show 
little change, being pri at $12@12.75 
bbl, the minimum being unchanged, with 
the maximum 25c lower. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Sept. 11, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

THI WOOK ccccccvvcceccocs 6,511 29 

Tamat WOOK 2 cccccivcccccecs 6,830 30 

TOA BHO cccccicccctiosrers 19,419 85 

TWO years AGO ....-sseeeee 7,613 33 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Wheat, BUS ccccscccccces 122,000 140,000 

Ce, BD isc cist decsescs 351,000 62,000 

Oats, DUB ...ceeereeeeeees 410,000 182,000 

Rye, DUB ..cccccccccccccs 20,000 8,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week .... 132,440 189,260 509,740 600 

Year ago ..... 527,700 244,720 260,930 34,590 


Two years ago.248,460 591,240 271,310 42,990 
CORN PRODUCTS 


The approach of fall has had a bene- 
ficial effect on trade in corn products. 
Sales have been increasing in volume for 
the last month, and most of the firms in 
this territory report a fair amount of 
business, with prospects for a further in- 
crease. Prices have fluctuated somewhat, 
but the ruling level at the end of the 
week was l5c per 100 Ibs lower than in 
the preceding six-day period. Grits were 
offered at $3.20 per 100 lbs, sacked, in 
car lots, meal at $3.15, hominy at $3.30, 
hominy flakes at $3.50, cerealine at $3.75 
and corn flour at $3.40. Some firms had 
quotations slightly below this, while others 
were a little above. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues in excellent de- 
mand. With the fall season practically 
arrived, and the consequent reduction of 
pasturage, stock feeders are placing or- 
ders, in many cases for large quantities. 
In wheat feeds, prices are unchanged, 
with bran quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $47@57.50 ton, sacked, mixed feed 
at $55@57.50 and middlings at $62.50@ 
65, all for October shipment. Corn mill- 
ers report an increasing volume of busi- 
ness this week, with prices $2 lower, hom- 
iny feed selling at $63 ton, bulk, New 
York, and $56, Indianapolis. Sacked, the 
price was $66 New York, and $59 In- 
dianapolis. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Sidney, has 
filed a preliminary certificate of dissolu- 
tion as a corporation. 

Joseph Isley, of Washington township, 
Shelby County, won first place at the In- 
diana State Fair this week with his ex- 
hibit of seed wheat. 

Declines in the market price of flour, 
sugar and other ingredients caused a 
drop of Ic on 1-lb loaves of bread in 
Shelbyville. The price of 12c per loaf 
has prevailed in that city for many 
months, 

J. A. Armstrong, assistant sales man- 
ager of the American Hominy Co., In- 
dianapolis and Decatur, IIl., with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, has returned to 
his work after a two weeks’ vacation at 
Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Enactment of a pure seed law by the 
Indiana General Assembly at its next 
regular session will be discussed at the 
annual meeting of: the State Federation 
of Farmers’ Associations in Indianapolis 
on Nov. 16. The directors met in this 
city on Monday, to consider legislation 
that they will recommend. 


Shortage of railroad cars in Pulaski 
County has compelled most of the opera- 
tors of elevators to cease buying grain. 
Both elevators at Winamac and those at 
Star City and Kewanna were filled to 
capacity early this week. Winamac re- 
ports that only two grain cars had been 
received there up to Monday, since oats 
threshing started, Cass County also con- 
tinues to be hindered by the lack of ship- 
ping facilities, grain dealers at Logans- 
port say, although the condition in most 

arts of the state is better than it has 
en for some time. 

Apparatus for treating seed wheat, 
which has been used in Shelby County 


for three years by Russell G. East, coun- 
ty agricultural agent, was exhibited this 
week at the Indiana State Fair. The 
machine was perfected by Mr. East in 
1917, when he first began using a hot 
water process to eliminate weak kernels 
and those that were infected by smut and 
other diseases. In that year only 4 bus 
were treated, in 1918 182 bus, and in 
1919 917. The work this year will be- 
gin on Sept. 20 at Shelbyville, and Mr. 
East expects to treat a total of 1,200 bus. 

A large modern flour mill will be built 
in Fort Wayne next spring by C. Tresselt 


& Sons to replace their mill at Clinton . 


Street and Nickel Plate Railroad in that 
city. It will occupy a site adjoining 
property recently bought by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., which is to estab- 
lish a plant there. The exact capacity of 
the new mill has not been definitely de- 
termined, but it is to be one of the 
largest in the city. It will have access to 
three railroads and a traction Jine. The 

resent mill of C. Tresselt & Sons is be- 
ing vacated, in anticipation of track ele- 
vation work in the future. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Sept. 11.—Evans- 
ville millers are encouraged by the in- 
creased inquiry that is being made for 
flour and other wheat products. Each 
of the mills manufactures a pancake 
flour that is now coming into demand 
with cooler weather, and there is a larger 
inquiry for flour. The demand for feed 
is increasing, with prices $48 for bran, 
$57 for mixed feed and $63 for shorts, 
in 100-lb sacks. 

Flour prices are $12.75 for best pat- 
ent and $12.45 for straights, f.o.b. Evans- 
ville. 

The prediction that southern Indiana 
farmers would let go of their wheat at 
the present price of $2.40, which has pre- 
vailed for some time, has not been veri- 
fied. No wheat is coming in except that 
which is purchased in the larger markets. 
The farmers’ organization is tight as a 
drum, and there is a disposition to hold 
for $83 before a sale will be made. 

. Evansville millers are depending large- 
ly upon the seaboard demand, which is 
now controlling prices to a large extent, 
these varying according to the demand. 





NOTES 

Wilbur Erskine, president of the Akin- 
Erskine mills, is in New York on busi- 
ness, 

John L. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
is in New York on business, after visit- 
ing the White Mountains. 

Edgar Igleheart, J. L. Knauss and 
Charles Erskine will go to Nashville next 
week to attend the annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association. 

Mills report that buyers are not anx- 
ious to pay the present prices for flour, 
and for that reason the trade is erratic 
in its movement. The domestic trade has 
been looking up within the last few days, 
and mills are now running practically 
full time. 

Igleheart Bros. shipped during the 
week 15,000 bbls to New Orleans, the 
train bearing the flour arriving there on 
the fourth morning after leaving Evans- 
ville. This prompt delivery is calling 
attention to Evansville in the South, and 
also for the export business from the 
southern port. Another shipment from 
this mill to Charleston was delivered in 
six days, arriving on the day the ship 
sailed. It was a hurry-up order by tele- 
graph, and was promptly filled. This 
shipment was for Europe. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., Sept. 11.—Although a 
continued upward movement this week 
has been noted in flour prices with the 
advance of the December option, buying 
here continues on narrow lines. The gen- 
eral feeling in the trade is that, with 
other commodities declining in price, flour 
should also show a tendency to come 
down, and buyers aré taking on only suf- 
ficient for their immediate needs. 

The financial outlook, which appears 
disturbing on account of delays recently 
in marketing tobacco, has considerable 
bearing on the flour and feed market 
locally, The general money market is 
easier, however, than it has been for sev- 
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eral months, and many who feared a 
money stringency now concede that the 
situation is much brighter. Mills gen- 
erally are advancing their flour prices 
30@50c bbl. Winter patents are held ai 
$12.25@12.75, Kansas hard winters at 
$13.10@14.25, and spring patents. at 
$13.35@13.85. Other prices show littl 
change from last week. 

Millfeed products are moving slowly, 
with a steady market and a bright pros- 
pect for future business. Spring wheat 
brans are quoted at $51@52 ton, westery 
middlings at $63.50@69.50, standard mid 
dlings at $61@64, and red dog at $77.50. 


NOTES 


The British steamer Clearpool, of 2,714 
tons, is loading a cargo of grain at the 
Newport News elevator, for European 
ports. 

Farmers in this section have furnished 
a very attractive exhibit at the Norfo!\ 
Agricultural Fair, in progress last wee. 
Flour and feed exhibits were numerous, 
some of the leading mills of the count, 
being represented. 

Another “booster trip” is planned, io 
start from Norfolk for the Middle West 
within the next two months, to follow 1) 
the work of the boosters of a month ago. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, and other of the larger manufac- 
turing cities will be visited. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted a rehearing in the “North 
Carolina Rate Case.” It was receni|; 
ruled that rates between Virginia cities 
and points across the border should he 
placed on a basis which resulted very wn- 
favorably for Virginia men doing busi- 
ness with the sister state. Protests from 
this side of the border against the ruling 
of the Commission were so continuous 
and pronounced that the operation of the 
decree was suspended until the case could 
be reopened and a mutually satisfactory 
adjustment effected. It is said that if 
this rule were actually placed in opera- 
tion it would curtail the business of Nor- 
folk shippers into North Carolina }y 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually, 

Josern A. Lesuir. 





Pennsylvania Millers’ Meeting 


The forty-third annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- 
tion was opened at the St. Charles Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., on Sept. 14. ‘The 
programme was as follows: 

First session, Tuesday evening, Sept. 14: 
prayer, by Henry M. Mellem, D.D; ad- 
dress of welcome, by the Hon. Edward 
L. Bader, mayor of Atlantic City; re- 
sponse, by the Hon. E. C. Hutchinson, 
Trenton, N. J; moving pictures by the 
Pneumatic Scales Corporation, Norfolk 
Downs, Mass, 

Second session, Wednesday morning at 
10: address by the president, Griffith !*I- 
lis, Indiana, Pa; report of the secretury, 
B. F. Isenberg, Huntingdon, Pa; report 
of the treasurer, E. J. Eshelman, Lan- 
caster, Pa; appointment of committces; 
nominations; resolutions; auditing «nd 
standing committees; address by Colonel 
Asher Miner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Third session, Wednesday afternoon at 
2:30: report of auditors; committee on 
resolutions; nominating committee; e'cc- 
tion of officers; address on milling efii- 
ciency by Charles E. Oliver; meeting of 
buckwheat millers. 

Fourth session, Thursday morning at 
10:30: installation of officers; address by 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation; question box and 
general discussions. 





Cincinnati Welcomes Farmers 


With the idea of utilizing the facilities 
of chambers of commerce in securing 4 
broader and more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of agriculture, leading farmers in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati are making 
plans for affiliation with the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce which promises 
to be productive of results to both the 
farmer and business man. The initial 
meeting to bring about these results was 
held recently. Visiting farmers of about 
50 representative grange organizations 
in near-by counties were present «nd 
made known their approval of the pre- 
liminary plans for the proposed afflilia- 
tion. 
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While there has been some slight in- 

ase in the activity of the local flour 
market, the volume of business has been 
fay from what it was at a similar period 
in earlier years. The principal reason 
for this is that buyers are more cautious 
than ever before, and the wholesale gro- 
cer who handles flour, whether located in 
lorge or small markets, is more inclined 
to hold off buying any commodity that is 
ai all speculative in value, due to the ex- 
‘essive losses of late on sugar and other 
products, It is going to take certain 
wholesale grocers a long time to forget 
their sugar losses this year. 

Flour values advanced 50@75c after 
the government report of Wednesday on 
wheat. The upturn, however, had no ma- 
terial effect one way or the other on the 
bookings of flour. The trade quite gen- 
erally is bearish, and is set on holding 
off just as long as possible. It is a safe 
statement that not more than half a 
dozen brokers and millers’ agents here 
did much business this week, and then 
only in dribbling lots. Flour jobbers are 
till carrying light stocks, while the flour 
on hand and under contract with four 
or five of the larger bakers is fair, though 
not equal to normal times. A good deal 
of the bread flour owned by the bakers 
is hard winter 95 per cent, and was pur- 
chased at the early low level around 
$10.50@10.80, jute, Chicago. 

Mills in this vicinity are operating 
light. If a careful survey were taken, it 
is doubtful if the figures would show 
aggregate bookings sufficient for a steady 
run of more than 15 days. Many mills 
in the soft wheat territory appear to be 
suffering for want of orders more than 
those in the hard winter and spring wheat 
Soft wheat millers who have vis- 
ited this market of late claim that their 
sales should be more satisfactory, espe- 
cially with the cracker manufacturers, as 
the demand for crackers is very good, 

Times like these are very trying on the 

‘ger portion of the flour brokers, whose 
income is based on the number of bar- 
rels booked. Some few here have not 
made sufficient money, of late, to pay of- 

e rent. However, they, like the mill- 

» are encouraging themselves with the 
feeling that, when the trade does open 
up, there is going to be a lively time, and 
a'l will want flour at once. 

There is a good inquiry for clears, espe- 
cially first grades. Blenders and those 
who put out package goods are prepar- 

« for early delivery of their products, 

(| are buying clears quite freely. 


states. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
“utput of Chicago mills, with a week- 
_ capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
lhe Northwestern Miller: 


' 


Flour Pet. of 
‘ output activity 
EHiG WOR cicccsseeedee ees 16,000 55 
Last We@l 4 csxevisvewse dee 22,250 83 
Ye TOGO sciccimesszresecs 23,250 89 
£WO YOOrs GOS \iivcieesss 24,750 93 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


"he wheat situation is regarded as very 
strong. The government report estimates 
the crop at 770,000,000 bus, or the same 
‘s the Armour Grain Co.’s figures. With 
the 109,000,000 bus carried over from the 
previous crop, there is a total supply of 
*79,000,000 bus. Allowing 625,000,000 bus 
tor domestic consumption and seed, there 
's a surplus for export of 254,000,000 bus. 
Should we export 220,000,000 bus, or the 
same as the past season, there would re- 
main only $4,000,000 bus at the end of 
the season, which is a small carry-over 
and leaves practically no reserve. Ex- 


ports and sales for export have been 
more than half of the available surplus, 
leaving a light supply for future sales. 
Export clearances in July were the larg- 
est on record, 34,654,750 bus, compared 
with 13,623,730 last year and 10,951,000 in 
1918. August exports were very heavy, 
and are expected to show in excess of 
those in July. 

The estimate of 237,000,000 bus spring 
wheat by the government report, or 25,- 
000,000 bus short of last month’s, was 
about what the trade expected. 

The outcome of the Argentine crop is 
a most important factor in the world’s 
wheat situation. Cables report drouth in 
the central and southeastern sections as 
serious. Should anything happen to the 
Argentine crop, it would change the en- 
tire world’s situation materially, and 
throw a greater burden upon the United 
States and Canada. On poor crops, Ar- 
gentina exports 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 
bus, and 100,000,000 to 140,000,000 on 
large crops. Latest reports from Aus- 
tralia, on the other hand, estimate the 
crop at 167,000,000 bus, which is a big 
yield, and if it materializes it will largely 
offset a shortage in Argentina. 

A local statistician estimates that the 
United States has only 180,000,000 bus 
wheat available for export from this sea- 
son’s crop. Canada has 100,000,000 bus. 
These various estimates, combined with 
the liberal export business, have created a 
bullish sentiment in wheat, and brought 
sufficient buying to more than offset the 
hedging pressure and advance prices. 
Country offerings have been light, al- 
though the movement shows up well, 
compared with last week and last year. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Cash premiums on wheat have declined 
10c within a week, and for a good part 
of the past week sales of No. 1 hard and 
No. 1 red were at 12@13c over the De- 
cember, with No. 1 dark northern springs 
at 18@2414,c over. No. 2 grades of wheat 
were 2c under No. 1. Offerings were 
not large, and were readily absorbed. 
There is a very light stock of wheat here, 
759,000 bus, and practically none in pub- 
lic houses. Cash handlers have been un- 
able to make sales of round lots for im- 
mediate shipment to the seaboard for ex- 
teh although there have been numerous 
vids. Most of the export business has 
been for October and November ship- 
ment from the Gulf, with sales of 1,500,- 
000 bus by Chicago houses during the 
week on a basis of 30c over Chicago De- 
cember, shipment first half of November. 

Offers of Canadian wheat were made 
here late in the week at $2.77, c.i.f., South 
Chicago, without getting buyers. Offer- 
ings of Canadian wheat, c.i.f., Buffalo 
and Georgian Bay ports, are increasing, 
but little business is reported. 


EXPORT TRADE IN RYE 


Export buying of rye was active at 
times, the seaboard taking the Septem- 
ber, absorbing the offerings of specula- 
tive holders and short sellers, and at 
times advancing prices sharply. Chicago 
houses sold 300,000 bus rye for export 
during the week, all for deferred ship- 
ment. There are only 70,000 bus rye in 
storage here, a small increase for the 
week. Donahue-Stratton Co. chartered 
a boat for 110,000 bus rye to load 
at Milwaukee for export, and a charter 
was made by other parties for a cargo of 
wheat from there for Buffalo at 41,c. 


THE CORN MARKET 


The government report suggests a corn 
crop of 1,647,000,000 bus in the seven sur- 
plus states, an increase of 82,000,000 bus 
over the August returns, and 182,000,000 
above last year’s final figures, but 185,- 
000,000 short of the record crop of 1912, 
notwithstanding the fact that. the total 
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estimated crop this year of 3,131,000,000 
bus for the country is the largest on 
record, being 6,000,000 bus more than 
raised in 1912. It will be no surprise to 
see the final returns about the same as 
the September, although indications are 
that there will be a very large crop of 
soft corn unless frost holds off until 
after Oct. 15. 

One feature of the corn crop this 
month is the report of lateness from 
most leading corn states, owing to cool 
weather, especially at night. Rains have 
kept the crop growing when it should 
be drying and maturing. At the same 
time the government report suggests a 
condition of 86.4, the highest for Sep- 
tember in 14 years, which has only been 
exceeded four times in 25 years. 

September corn has been easy to buy 
on all sharp advances, the action of the 
market suggesting selling by leading hold- 
ers. The same is also true of the De- 
cember and May, which came out freely 
on all sharp upturns. Prices advanced 
to the highest in four weeks, despite the 
bearishness of the trade in general and 
the predictions of a record crop, but 
reacted sharply later. 

The average speculator can see noth- 
ing but lower prices for everything, re- 
gardless of declines already recorded 
from the highest level of the season. Out- 
side buying support is limited, and it is 
said that many of the farmers are bear- 
ish on corn, and are selling their old 
crop freely, so that the extent of the 
movement for the next 30 days is largely 
a question of cars. The eastern shipping 
demand for corn has been light. 

New No. 4 yellow corn is being bought 
for December shipment at Decémber 
price to 2c under, and the future sold 
against it. It is deliverable from Nov. 1 
to the end of February at 41/,c under the 
contract price. 

NOTES 


J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., millers’ agents, was in New Orleans 
and some of the southern markets this 
week. 

J. K. Sharpless, of the Riverside Flour 
Co., has been on a three weeks’ vacation 
in his home in Pennsylvania, and also 
called on some of the eastern trade, 

A. L. Goetzmann, La Crosse, Wis., 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, spent Wednesday with Secretary 
Husband, talking over Federation mat- 
ters. 

W. B. Emery, assistant sales manager 
with Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, was here Thursday. He has ten- 


dered his resignation, to take effect 
Sept. 15. 
Flour stocks at leading markets 


throughout the country outside of Min- 
neapolis on Sept. 1 were 571,000 bbls, 
compared with 727,000 Aug. 1, and 483,- 
000 Sept. 1, last year. 

It was noticeable the last half of the 
week that many mills, hard winter and 
spring especially, followed the wheat 
market with their flour prices very close- 
ly. This was true of the upper grades of 
flour. 

There was a wide variance in values of 
Minneapolis mill brands at the close of 
the week. One mill was quoting to the 
retail trade five bbls and up, on the 
basis of $13.50 bbl, cotton; another $14, 
and another $14.30. The retail trade is 
quiet, especially with the larger depart- 
ment stores. 

Hedging sales of oats against pur- 
chases of cash grain are sufficient to sat- 
isfy all buying, and are a.weight on the 
market. There were times, however, 
when a few buying orders for September 
at a time when there was no selling 
pressure caused a material advance in 
prices. 

Extensive changes are being made in 
the mills of the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., South Chicago. The rye and soft 
wheat mills have been changed in equip- 
ment, and capacity added in both. The 
rye capacity will probably be around 700 
bbls daily when the work is completed. 
The Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is the 
milling engineer. 

R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 
and Montreal, Canada, was in Chicago a 
few hours Friday, on his way to Winni- 
peg. He was returning from Montreal 
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and some of the eastern markets. He 
arranged while here with P. P. Croarkin 
& Son to handle the company’s flour in 
this market and local territory. 


Robert Henkel, president of the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., was 
in Chicago the middle of the week on his 
way to Winnipeg, Man., to look over the 
wheat situation. He was accompanied 
by A. B. Black, of Buffalo. Mr. Henkel: 
said that he was able to operate his mill 
at a fair capacity, but the bookings of 
flour came almost entirely from the De- 
troit trade, 


George R. Nichols, who joined the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in 1878, died at 
the Presbyterian Hospital on Sept. 11. 
He was originally connected with the old 
firm of S. H. McCrea Co., and latterly 
was active particularly in wheat and bar- 
ley as Young & Nichols. For years he 
was captain of Co. K, First Regiment 
I.N.G., which is known as the Board of 
Trade company. He was 68 years old. 





WISCONSIN 


MitwavkeE, Wis., Sept. 11.—Flour 
prices advanced $1 bbl this week, due to 
the strong cash wheat situation. Millers 
report business dull, and say that the 
trade is looking for a break. Bids were 
made on the old basis of price, which 
millers were unable to accept. Most mills 
are working on the old business. Inquiry 
and new business were exceptionally light. 
Mills have a fair amount of business on 
the books, and are operating to the ex- 
tent that shipping directions come in. 
The car situation has improved, and no 
difficulty was found in obtaining sufficient 
equipment. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$13.50@14.30, and straight at $12.60@ 
13.10, in 98-lb cottons. \ 

There was a fair demand for clear, and 
mills made good sales. Offerings from 
outside mills are more liberal, and de- 
mand not so urgent. Trade with eastern 
bakers was good, with shipping directions 
coming in well. Prices advanced in sym- 
pathy with patent, and were quoted at 
$10.80@11.15 for fancy, and $9@9.25 for 
dark, in $8-lb cottons. ; 

Most large bakers have good stocks on 
hand, with considerable coming, and were 
not in the market to any extent, although 
one bought fairly well early in the week, 
and claims that he has sufficient to last 
until the Christmas holidays. 

Outside mills report trade quiet, most 
of the carload buyers being out of the 
market. Buying has been done only in 
a small way. The trade generally has 
good stocks on hand. Trade with whole- 
sale grocers only fair. Prices were 
higher, being quoted at $13.75@14.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was no particular demand for 
Kansas flour. Prices were advanced, fol- 
lowing spring flours. Jobbers have not 
been buying of late, as they have fair 
stocks. Business with small bakers was 
good. Most of them. have light stocks, 
and buy as they need, the flour. Ship- 
ments from the Southwest were fair, and 
arrivals were good, with no particular 
delays in transportation. Prices were 
quoted at $12.50@13, in 98-lb cottons. 

The demand for rye flour was not much 
improved. Prices were advanced about 
30c. Mills have a moderate amount of 
business on hand, and are making ship- 
ments as fast as directions come in. No 
export business reported; some inquiry, 
however, and mills are looking for a re- 
newal of trade. New rye is moving fair- 
ly well, but considerable is being export- 
ed. Mills have fair stocks on hand, and 
are in position to grind freely when the 
demand comes. Flour was quoted at 
$10.65@11.20 for white, $9.70@10.10 for 
straight, and $8@9 for dark, in 98-lb 
cottons. The best call was for dark flour. 

Corn millers report business very slow. 
Most buyers were out of the market, hav- 
ing supplies coming. Mills are operat- 
ing about half-time. Exporters were out 
of the market, but a number of inquiries 
were received for later delivery. Corn 
meal showed no improvement, but the 
outlook. is good for better business as 
the season advances. The trade general- 
ly is looking for lower prices, and buys 
only what is needed for immediate re- 
quirements. Grits moved slowly. Quota- 
tions were $3.70. for corn flour, $3.45 for 
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corn meal, and $5.40 for grits, in 100-lb 
cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct, 


This week ........ 24,000 8,700 $1 

Last week .......+-+ 24,000 7,000 29 

Last year ......... 18,000 12,000 67 

Two years ago..... 16,000 12,000 75 
MILLFEED 


The market was lower this week, espe- 
cially for middlings. Offerings were 
more liberal, but shippers were buying 
little, having fair supplies on hand, which 
they are anxious to work off before mak- 
ing new purchases. The trade generally 
feels bearish, and is looking for further 
declines. Offerings for September-Oc- 
tober shipment were quite free, and lib- 
erally discounted. Mills have been ask- 
ing for bids for prompt shipment. Mid- 
dlings are working closer to bran, and 
the premium has dropped several dollars 

er ton. Eastern buyers out of the mar- 
Ket most of the time, as stocks there are 
quite liberal. Transit stuff at junction 
points offered quite freely. Considerable 
feed is running, and there is no particu- 
lar call for spot stuff. Pasturage all 
over the country continues good for this 
season of the year. No demand of con- 
sequence from the Wisconsin trade; most 
of the buying in mixed cars. Gluten 
feed declined $5 ton, with oil meal and 
hominy feed in fair request. 

RYE MILLERS MEET 

A meeting of the Exporting Rye Mill- 
ers’ Association was held at Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 3. It was of a more or 
less informal character, for the purpose 
of discussing various problems that have 
arisen since the organization was estab- 
lished. Applications for membership from 
outside millers were considered, and 
terms and conditions under whic h busi- 
ness would be accepted were adopted. 
The opinion prevailed that the prospects 
for busiriess the coming season were ex- 
cellent. 

The following were present: Truman 
W. Brophy, B. A. Eckhart “Milling Co., 
Chicago; John H. Crittenden, vice-presi- 
dent J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee; L. M. Powell, Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; R. H. Pearce, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Paul 
M. Marshall, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis; H. W. Ladish, president 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee; Frank 
H. Blodgett, Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis., and N. M. Blackley, New 
York representative of the association. 


NOTES 


George E. Manschot, of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., has returned from a 
business trip in Ohio. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 59,145 bus; corn, 41,285; oats, 1,- 
374,689; barley, 71,491; rye, 36,514. 

George J. Cahill, who has been with the 
Updike Grain Co. for the past four 
years, has resigned, to become associated 
with the Ladish Milling Co. in the grain- 
buying department. 

The Seymour (Wis.) Flour Mills Co. 
has supplanted the steam power plant 
with electric motor drive, served by pur- 
chased current. The change was made 
because of the coal situation and the 
economy of buying energy at low cost, 
with a virtually unlimited reserve from 
hydroelectric sources. 

The Wisconsin crop report says that 
beneficial rains have fallen in some locali- 
ties, but more are needed for pasturage. 
The threshing of small grains has pro- 
gressed slowly in most localities, but the 
yields generally have been satisfactory. 
The filling of silos is in full swing. The 
ground is too dry in most sections for 
fall plowing. 

The Blodgett-Holmes Milling Co., 
Janesville, Wis., is preparing for a heavy 
run on buckwheat flour, the Wisconsin 
crop now being in harvest and starting 
to move. The capacity of the mill is 
500 bbls per day of either rye or buck- 
wheat, or both. The rye is derived main- 
ly from the Rock River valley in Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois, while the buck- 
wheat comes from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and other eastern states. Eleva- 
tors are maintained at Beloit, Wis., and 


Rockton, Il. 
H, N. Witson. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 11.—The put- 
ting through of the Great French gov- 
ernment $100,000,000 loan has been the 
event of chief importance in the invest- 
ment markets. It emphasizes the extraor- 
dinary investment conditions prevailing, 
since this great loan guarantees an 8 per 
cent income for 25 years and provides 
that, if the bond should be called for re- 
demption at an earlier date, the lender 
shall receive a 10 per cent premium. It 
is safe to say that American investors 
have never received such an extraordinary 
offer from a great foreign government. 
The transaction is the outgrowth of war 
finance, and means that the world is pay- 
ing a high premium for the waste and 
destruction imvolved. 

INVESTMENT BUYING 

Success of the French government of- 
fering helped the general market and 
strengthened the inquiry for other good 
securities. Several important loans will 
probably be offered as soon as this opera- 
tion has been completed and the French 
bonds have been fully absorbed by the 
people. An interesting feature of the 
French foan has been the advance inquiry 
for $100 bonds. This comes from the 
great mass of little investors, and em- 
phasizes what has been said before in 


this column concerning the broader bond 


market which has come about as a conse- 
quence of the World War and the heavy 
offerings in the United States of foreign 
government securities. 

The indications are that the French 
loan will be an historic one in the sense 
that it is likely to mark a turn in the in- 
vestment situation and bring about broad- 
er participation by the outside public in 
the bond market. Besides the foreign 
loans that are forthcoming, various trans- 
actions will be put through by domestic 
corporations which are in need of new 
capital. 

SIGNS OF BETTERMENT 

Action of the Mexican Petroleum di- 
rectors in raising the annual dividend 
from 10 to 12 per cent had a good ef- 
fect upon the market. Security prices 
would have advanced further had it not 
been for the further rise in call money 
rates which apparently resulted from the 
action of the United States Treasury in 
recalling $12,000,000 of public deposits 
from the banks. ‘This unexpected de- 
mand, together with the rather weak 
showing made by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, led to some uneasi- 
ness over interest rates and the probable 
stringency which might develop if the 
stock market became very active on the 
buying side. 

Another development in the -money 
market was the somewhat larger offerings 
of time funds. This movement was not 
of large importance, but it showed that 
the tendency was somewhat easier and in 
the direction of increased offerings by 
the large lending institutions. There is 
no reason why Wall Street should fool 
itself, however, in looking for easier 
money rates when conditions do not favor 
such a movement. The fact is that the 
banks are still being called upon to 
finance enormous autumn engagements, 
and that they will have all the demands 
that they can handle for some time. The 
situation is being well safeguarded, how- 
ever, and it looks now as if the autumn 
strain would not bring about any serious 
financial disturbance. 


ABSORBING BANK SHARES 

Shares of the great Wall Street insti- 
tutions are in many cases selling near 
the lowest level of the year. The outside 
public is by degrees learning to invest in 
these stocks and to look upon them as a 
safe means of providing future income. 
Holders of bank shares have made a 
great deal of money within the last few 


years. Until recently these stocks were 
closely held, and were not widely dis- 
tributed among small investors. With 
the large combinations which have been 
put through of late, however, the out- 
standing stock of the large banks has 
been increased, so that, whereas formerly 
there were only a few hundred shares of 
the stock of some great banks outstand- 
ing, there are now many thousafid shares, 
The result is that the ownership of New 
York banks has been widely distributed 
within the past few days, so that these 
stocks are held by thousands of big and 
little investors. 

What is true of New York City applies 
to other large centers of commercial ac- 
tivity. If the public would invest more 
heavily in the shares of well-managed 
and progressive banks, it would reap a 
rich reward. As it is, it too often puts 
its savings in unseasoned stocks or be- 
comes financially interested in specula- 
tive ventures of various kinds. 

PRIVATE ECONOMIES 

Advices from various sections indicate 
that the household income is being more 
intelligently used than was the case last 
year. Wage earners as well as salaried 
earners are demanding increased return 
for their money. They are not making 
as large investments in expensive mer- 
chandise of the non-essential variety as 
they did a year or so ago. The aver- 
age sensible householder is today using 
his money to better advantage, and is 
pursuing a course which is tending to 
bring about an appreciable reduction in 
living expenses. 

This is a favorable sign, and means 
that the country is gradually reaching a 
more sensible price level and that the 
time is not far distant when there will be 
a return to more normal living condi- 
tions. It is an interesting development 
which means much for the financial well- 
being of the nation if the people continue 
to pursue the conservative course that 
they have followed since the Federal Re- 
serve Board began its campaign to re- 
strict bank credit to really essential loans. 
The testimony of those in a position to 
know is that average outlays for jewelry 
and luxuries are being reduced in re- 
sponse to more general recognition of the 
need of providing for the future safety 
of the nation and for the building up of 
the highly important “rainy day fund.” 


FUEL SHORTAGE 


The dangers of a fuel shortage have 
been much discussed in connection with 
the refusal of nearly 100,000 anthracite 
miners to return to work and to preduce 
coal as fast as possible. If there is not 
early relief, the country will face a coal 
famine next winter. Reserve stocks have 
been accumulated by factory owners and 
by private families. But these supplies 
have been the exception, rather than the 
rule, so that they are not likely to have 
an important bearing upon the total de- 
mand. 

The destructive strike of street-car 
workers in New York City has em- 
phasized also the unrest of labor and the 
difficulty of making any agreements with 
it which the men will respect under con- 
ditions which make it profitable for them 
to violate their contract. Although there 
are not as many “outlaw” strikes as there 
were a few months ago, and while the 
general labor element is showing in- 
creased efficiency, there is still much to 
be desired in the way of obtaining a fair 
return for what are probably the high- 
est average wages ever paid. 

There is a sense of relief, however, at 
the realization that the railroads are ap- 
parently free from serious labor disputes 
for some tfme to come, and that, in case 
of unrest developing and the radical 
element obtaining the upper hand, the 
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newly organized United States Railroad 
Labor Board is in control of the situa- 
tion. Qne of the reforms most urgent]; 
needed at this time has to do with mak- 
ing labor responsible to some authorit, 
so that it may be held to the contract 
and agreements that it makes. 


BOUNTIFUL HARVEST 


The public has been reassured by th 
September crop forecast and the sple: 
did reports from the agricultural are 
The possibility of a record-breaking cor) 
crop is encouraging, as corn was our 
most valuable crop last year, and a boun- 
tiful yield ought to mean an increase: 
supply of meat-producing animals. If « 
crop of 3,131,000,000 bus should be har- 
vested, the yield would be about 6,000,000 
bus better than the outturn of 191 
The splendid showing made by the minvr 
crops and the promise of a record to- 
bacco crop, together with the gains shoy 
by oats, potatoes, and apples, provide a 
parent basis for the suggestion that tl 
year’s harvests will represent the large { 
money valuation on record. 

The decline in spring wheat caus 
some disappointment, but it is felt thet 
the total crop, together with that ca 
ried over from last year, will be su 
ficient to cover all domestic and expo 
requirements. Europe is purchasing i) 
mense quantities of our wheat, and r 
cent weekly statements of wheat a) 
flour exports show the largest forei. 
sales on record. , All this means much 
the intelligent financier, for it is felt th. | 
genuine prosperity can never be enjoy: «| 
in this country if the agricultural stat 
show deficient production. 





Imports Into Canada 

into Canada for consumption 
and grain products, prac 
during 


Imports 
principal grains 
cally all from the United States, 





months of April and May, 1920 (the lat 
for which figures are available): 
April M 
i er rere 3,494 10 
CARU WUP ce diccdcocsscessa 6,161 6 
PPSNO, GU i cccscsrctcesve 277 
a SPT rc Tee 1 
MY 00.66 6 6.0.40, be Oe ae 681,504 514 
DUG WHORE, DUB cic ccccccs 35 1 
Pe, WED cc acccvecvcones 971 1 
Seteeah, IBS circcccccccter 20 
Canadian Exports 
Latest available information as to exp 


of grain and grain products from Can 


with comparisons: 


May, 1919 May, 

Wes, WOOD bc ces inva 10,189,965 2,295 
oe ATE eT 423,904 4,03 
SS A eee ee 688,668 44% 
ek i erpch wv cece aca 300,839 481 
Buckwheat, bus ...... 46,732 18 
WEOES WEE £6065 k 60660 974,899 102 
Millfeed, 100 lbs....... 158,600 13 
Oatmeal, 100 lbs ...... 47,648 11 

Of the total amount of wheat shown 
May, 1920, 1,075,270 bus went to Gre 
771,954 to the United Kingdom and 
to the United States. The distributior 
wheat flour was as follows, in bbls: 

May, 1919 May 

United Kingdom ......... 701,158 41 
pe eS Seer reer 275 8 
on MOR CER TEER PET 2,300 
British Guiana eer ee ee 7,132 2 
British South Africa M a tesdec 325 
British West Africa ...... 640 
Pee 6,149 
pa ee ee eee ee 16,689 
nL) ch whi » «pda ae a8 0:8 6,455 1 
Other Br. West Indies.... 4,173 
|. SE PER TEES PE CLOTe RTE 3,402 
oo, eee ee ere 7,502 
DUCGR GWIORS occsvecccveces 200 
Dutch West Indies ....... eo 
As Ee CTE 46,391 
French Guiana ...:...2... 200 
French West Indies ...... 7,997 
SEED, Goes Weeotascccdes 1,347 
GOOGOS, cociccccscccceccces 1,837 
WED 606.06 S00 de ee ceveaes 2,000 
BOE K:e~ 05 + URIG PACA SS cece’ 1,151 
oe er eee 126,497 
Newfoundland ............ 7,501 
PEE Ses ESEb Si be ce cctae 350 
MOOMED,. cect dscsctcdens 14,624 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 54 
PEE. Wabardacccocvecccce 1,717 
EEE easeadseacitadesve ov6 
EN Se erevisdsoecena 6,583 - 
Other countries ........... 250 

EEE bei enasedisebeccens 974,899 102 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the Australian wheat crops, by crop y°:'s 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1919-20...... 47,104 1905-06...... 
1918-19...... 75,146 1904-05...... 
ole Sere 114,734 ~ 1908-04...... 
Pe, RS 152,420 1902-03...... 
1915-16 184,709 1901-02...... 
1914-15 25,677 1900-01..... ’ 
1913-14 106,600 1899-1900.... 
1912-13 94,880 1898-99...... 
1911-12 73,894 1897-98...... 
1910-11 98,109 1896-97...... 
1909-10 90,414 1895-96...... 
1908-09...... 62,690 1894-95...... 61 
1907-08..... + 44,666. 1898-94...... 82,000 
1906-07....., 66,421 1892-93,..... 59,000 
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there is a good demand for flour in 
this city, and millers are very busy. The 
type of G.R. now being turned out is no 
improvement on the flour of two or three 
months ago, Rather is it somewhat 
worse, because millers have not so much 
\vstralian wheat to use. The commis- 
sion has been selling of late some rather 
low grades of American wheat; No, 2 
cky red winters might be all right 
if imills here were generally equipped 
with garlic separators, but that does not 
sccm to be the case. 
ere is a great demand for imported 
flour, but the amount forthcoming is 
much less than our needs. Last week’s 
allocation was about two-thirds of a nor- 
me! distribution of, say, six months ago, 
M this week’s is of much the same 
Happily the quality of this week’s 
ition, as of its predecesor, is un- 
esceptionable. At last we are getting 
\merican and Canadian springs, with 
hard winter-wheat flours, and also 
good specimens of American soft 
er-wheat flours. 
out two months ago millers had to 
10 per cent imported flour into their 
sacks, but that order was reduced 
e weeks ago to 5 per cent. A few 
| ago millers were warned that, un- 
irther notice, they would receive no 
flour for mixing, but as a matter of 
they are allowed to use up any 
. s they may hold, by mixing in the 
proportion of 5 per cent, or 14 lbs to 
the sack of 280 Ibs. They are strictly 
forbidden to part with any flour they 
hold to bakers, otherwise than mixed 
\ their own flour. This is to protect 
t just interests of jobbers, who have 
( their flour trade to depend on. 
e chief topic of conversation among 
rs, flour jobbers and bakers just now 
approaching rise in the price of 
This is another step on the road 
complete abolition of what is 
n as the bread subsidy. It is be- 
lieved that, very shortly, bakers will be 
noified of a rise in the price of flour, to 
effect about the middle of Septem- 
. to the extent of about 23s 6d. This 
he put both on G.R. and on import- 
our, and it is expected that four 
\ s later, say about the middle of Oc- 
t . bakers will be free on a certain 
day to advance their price by 3d, or 6c. 
I will bring the price of 4 Ibs of 
bevd to 1s 8d in London and to about 
in the country. 
further rise of 2d about March 
nest will take the whole burden of the 
roid subsidy from the shoulders of the 
g nment. This is a step in the right 
( tion, but whether it will be possible 
W i the present crop year to get rid 
¢ e Wheat Commission and so to do 
with all flour mill control is an open 
question, 


t he 


OATMEAL 


oatmeal market has become very 
owing to complex causes. Consump- 
» better than the normal at this time 
© year, while stocks have been run- 
‘own in this city for some time. As 
s decreased, certain bold operators 
ht out some weak holders, while an- 
‘good feature about the market is 
 Clsappearance at last of practically 
al the stock of American oatmeal and 
rolled oats that had been kept in army 


{ 
t 
n 
| 
ot 
t 


ra) 


stores until much of it was fit for little 
else than feed. 

The oatmeal harvest will be late in 
Scotland, while shipments from the 
United States are not likely to be expe- 
dited by the congested traffic of the rail- 
ways on your side. Prices on spot are 
firm, and likely to be harder still before 
long. Midlothian is held at 112s 6d@115s 
6d, while the special quality makes 120s, 
all per sack of 280 lbs. All cuts of Ab- 
erdeen are now quoted at 95s. Of Ameri- 
can pinhead there is none to be had, 
while medium cuts readily make 92s 6d. 
As much as this has recently been paid 
for what was fit for little else than ani- 
mal feed. There is a little London-made 
pinhead on offer at 95s; medium and 
fine cuts realize 92s 6d. 

Rolled oats are also running out, and 
seem to appreciate from day to day. 
Midlothian makes 110s@112s 6d for ordi- 
nary qualities, while a special brand 
realizes 120s per sack of .280 lbs. Aber- 
deen is quoted at 105s, while Irish is 
worth 102s 6d. There is a little American 
on spot available at 85s, and this is the 
quotation cif. for September/October 
shipment. There is a little London-made 
on offer'at 97s 6d. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is not in very large supply, 
and millers have no difficulty in getting 
rid of their middlings and bran at the 
controlled prices of £15 10s and £14 10s 
per ton, ex-mill, respectively. 


CONTEMPLATED COAL STRIKE 


By next Monday it will be known 
whether there is to be a_ general 
strike of the coal miners throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. The miners are now 
balloting for or against a strike. At 
the time of writing the returns received 
are largely in favor of a strike. The 
miners of Wales, who are possibly more 
hot-headed than those of the north of 


.England, have voted by a large majority 


for a strike, but as there must be a ma- 
jority of two-thirds for or against a 
strike, there is just a chance that the 
majority will not be sufficient. 

A new feature of the voting which is 
now proceeding is the inclusion of boys 
under 16 years of age. It is generally 
considered that a boy of this age should 
not be allowed to vote, but under the 
present arrangements he has the same 
voting power as an adult miner. 

Even should the miners secure a suf- 
ficient majority for a strike, they will 
also have to secure the permission to 
strike from what is known as the “Triple 
Alliance of Labor,’ which consists of the 
Miners’ Federation, the Railwaymen’s 
Union and the Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration. ’ 

A year ago, when the railwaymen sud- 
denly brought about a surprise strike on 
the British railways, they did so without 
consulting the other members of the alli- 
ance. As the result, bad feeling devel- 
oped, which was partly responsible for 
the railway strikers being defeated. Hav- 
ing learned by this lesson, there is not 
much doubt that the miners will not 
strike unless they -have the permission 
of the other two great unions. 

It is still a debatable question whether 
the allied unions will consent, so, for the 
time being, there are still rays of hope 
that a general strike, which would be so 
disastrous to the commerce of the coun- 
try, may be averted. 

The miners’ demands are that the price 
of coal shall be reduced 14s per ton, 
whereas, on the other hand, their wages 
shall be increased 2s for each shift. 


CONTROL OF BREAD AND FLOUR 


The ministry of food states that, in 
view of the forthcoming reduction in the 


bread subsidy, the price of bread and 
the retail price of flour are to be con- 
trolled until further notice at the price 
charged on Aug. 11, when it was first an- 
nounced that the bread subsidy was to be 
reduced, 

The effect of these regulations will be 
that no baker or retailer of flour may 
charge a higher price for his bread or 
flour than he charged on Aug. 11. 

It is also announced that, in order to 
give the public the benefit of the stocks 
of low-priced flour in the hands of bak- 
ers and retailers at the date of the in- 
crease in the wholesale price which oc- 
curs next month, the price of bread and 
the retail price of flour are to remain 
controlled for four weeks after the date 
of the increase. 

NOTES 

William J. Coad, president of the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., will sail for home 
on Sept. 4 on the Megantic, for Montreal. 

Samuel Bauman, president of the Imex 
Corporation, New York, has arrived in 
London, and intends investigating flour 
conditions in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent. 


J. M. Spencer, secretary and _ sales 
manager of the Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, 
Ohio, is visiting his firm’s London office. 
He has recently returned from the Con- 
tinent, where his company has branches. 
He reports having closed contracts for a 
large amount of business with bakers for 
mixers made by his firm. He is planning 
to sail for home, Sept. 8, on the Olympic. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 25 

Both flour importers and bakers in 
Scotland are concerned regarding the 
position of their respective trades when 
the addition of 3d is made to the loaf 
next month in consequence of further re- 
duction in the bread subsidy. Their mu- 
tual concern relates to the danger of the 
quality of the loaf being seriously im- 
paired at a time when the public is be- 
ing asked to pay a further steep rise in 
price. It must be remembered that a 
year ago the consumers in the larger 
towns of the United Kingdom were able 
to buy the quartern loaf at 91/,d, and that 
they are now faced with the prospect of 
having to pay Is 4d (in Scotland) for 
the same article, possibly for an inferior 
article, if the ales of the Royal Com- 
mission is not corrected. 

The effects of this policy are much 
more serious to the Scottish than the 
English trade. The London baker who is 
accustomed to incorporate possibly only 
8 to 10 per cent of imported flour in his 
bread can afford to be less vigilant than 
his Scottish confrere regarding the qual- 
ity of the flour imported into the coun- 
try. In Scotland, where the normal per- 
centage of imported flour used by the 
bakers is about 50 per cent, the matter of 
quality in these stocks is one that cannot 
be neglected. 

Both bakers and importers are taking 
action in the matter. The importers have 
already seen Colonel Tasker on the sub- 
ject, but they found him inclined too 
much to the official attitude, which is one, 
in the opinion of Scottish traders, that is 
largely determined by the interests of the 
home millers. The Royal Commission is 
out to restrict the importers in the selec- 
tion of what they buy on government ac- 
count. While this restriction is ostensibly 
in the name of economy, so as to lessen 
the remaining burden of the subsidy, it 
is the opinion of Scottish merchants that 
it is not only bad economy in the end 
but looks suspiciously like an indirect 
form of protection to the home millers at 
the expense of the community. 

A leading importer here expresses the 


trade view pointedly by asserting that 
the flour mills control committee at- 
tempted the same move toward indirect 
protection when it wanted imported 
flour to be priced 10s per sack higher 
than the home-milled article. “We de- 
feated them in this move, and now that 
they have disposed of all the good flour, 
they are out to reduce the quality of 
what we are to purchase for resale to the 
Royal Commission by restricting us to 
a very low grade. Some of it will hard- 
ly keep. It is inclined to become musty. 
When the baker is supplied with bad 
flour his percentage of waste immediately 
flies up, so that when you weigh every- 
thing in the balance the cheapest loaf is 
the one made from good flour such as we 
are anxious to import. It is false econ- 
omy to try any other expedient, and I 
am afraid that if our public is asked to 
pay a stiff price for an inferior article 
there will be trouble.” This last remark 
is significant in view of the present tem- 
per of labor here. 

The consumers’ council is against the 
withdrawal of the bread subsidy, and it 
will only aggravate the position if the 
baker is to be prejudiced from producing 
a good loaf at the higher price that will 
be necessary if the subsidy is to be with- 
drawn. Only today the whole of the in- 
dustries on the Clyde were idle on ac- 
count of a one-day strike against an in- 
crease in house rents sanctioned by the 
act of Parliament. This shows that labor 
is ready to create trouble on issues other 
than industrial questions, and our bread 
‘supply may easily be the next pretext. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG, 24 


Interest in the flour trade centers 
round the question of decontrol. Im- 
porters are already taking up the ques- 
tion of resuming business with their 
American and Canadian mill connections, 
Further, many business men are laying 
their plans for an early visit to the 
States. In the meantime it would be well 
if our Atlantic and Canadian millers who 
are desirous of resuming their business 
connections would also get in touch with 
their over-sea friends. Some of the im- 
porters have received quotations, but they 
are so high that, even if the subsidy was 
withdrawn and the bread rose to Is 5d 
per 4-lb loaf, which is the price indicat- 
ed by our government, business would be 
impossible at the price indicated. 

Potatoes will play a very important 
part in the question of foodstuffs in Ire- 
land during the winter. The crop is good, 
and it is expected that prices will prob- 
ably be reduced this winter £2@3 per 
ton. In that case, bread consumption 
will be greatly reduced. 

The usual quantities of imported flour 
have been distributed to the trade. In 
the north it has been practically all of 
the fine spring-wheat variety, which has 
been very welcome to the bakers and 
which has enabled them to bring about 
some improvement in the quality of the 
loaf, but there is a great scarcity of the 
high-class soft winter-wheat flour. The 
following are this week’s prices, which 
are unchanged: Imported flour is 64s to 
government agents, who sell to distribu- 
tors at 64s 3d, usual terms, and the gov- 
ernment allows 9d per sack to the agent. 
Homemade G.R. flour is 63s 6d, less 6d 
discount for cash. 


MILL OFFALS 


Mill offals are unchanged at £15 15s 
per ton for bran and £16 15s for pollard, 
ex-mill, bags included. These are mills’ 
prices, but dealers are asking as much as 
£4 per ton above these figures, retail. 
Foreign makes, which are only bought 
when the home feeds are unobtainable, 
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are on sale at £18@20 for pollards and 
£18 for bran. 
; OATMEAL 

All foreign makes have had a bad set- 
back in demand, Irish rolled being about 
the only class that is holding its own at 
about 100s per 280 lbs. American 
medium is, however, the exception, as, 
owing to scarcity on spot and the small 
make on the part of home millers, 87s 
can easily be obtained for any little lots 
offering. American rolled has dropped 
to 80s per 280 lbs, ex-store, on spot, but 
the shipment price is now dearer, some 
cables indicating this week as high as 
95s, Belfast or Dublin. 


MILLFEED 

Feedingstuffs are in a doubtful and 
hesitating mood. Lower quotations are 
being taken for linseed cake in retail 
lots. Merchants have accepted as low as 
£21 10s per ton, Belfast or Dublin, for 
good imported qualities. Meal is £24 
per ton, bags included. Importers, how- 
ever, complain that, while spot prices 
are low, it is difficult to obtain offers for 
shipment. Homemade decorticated cot- 
ton cakes are now £24 10s per ton, de- 
livered terms. Meal of good analysis is 
sparingly offered for shipment at about 
the same figure. Indian meal is £20 per 
ton, bags included, free on rail, Belfast. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes. Sept. 11.—Conditions 
surrounding the flour trade continue ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. Some of the 
millers in the Omaha territory say that 
they are selling a little more flour than 
they were a few weeks ago, but that sales 
as a general thing are difficult to make. 
Prices, to use the language of one of 
them, are “fierce.” The demand for feed 
continues active. 

OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with cem- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This WOOK 2 sccccccccccccce 7,053 29 
EMBt WOOK cccccccccsccccce 7,472 31 
TOR GMO 26 ca cecterecccces 21,303 8 


NOTES 

Dilts & Morgan, Inc., has become a 
member of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
and has engaged in the cash grain busi- 
ness in this market. It makes a spe- 
cialty of consignments and mill orders. 
It will also solicit hedging orders, having 
a private wire department. The business 
here will be managed by J. R. Schmitt. 

Stock permits issued during last week 
by the state bureau of securities totaled 
about $653,000. In the same period new 
applications were received for over $1,- 
500,000 more. Following is the list of 
permits granted: Farmers’ Union Co- 
operative Association, Filley, $15,000; 
Farmers’ Mercantile Co., Union, $12,125; 
Farmers’ Grain, Lumber & Coal Co., Wy- 
more, $10,000. 

Frank A. Howard, who has been con- 
nected with the Updike Grain Co. for 
many years as manager of its country 
stations, has gone to Kansas City to take 
charge of an office recently established 
there by the Updike company. Just 
prior to his departure for that city mem- 
bers of the Omaha Grain Exchange pre- 
sented to Mr. Howard a beautiful gold 
watch as a token of their friendship. 
For many years Mr. Howard has been 
one of the most widely known and popu- 
lar men connected with the Omaha mar- 
ket. 

George B. Powell, who has been chief 
of the inspection and weighing depart- 
ment‘of the Omaha Grain Exchange since 
July 6, 1906, says: “The crop of wheat 
and rye in the states which merchandise 
their grain through the Omaha gateway 
is not this year the largest in actual bush- 
els ever produced in this territory, but 
it is the best in quality. The wheat is of 
fine color, and of very even gluten con- 
tent; it was harvested under excellent 
conditions and is almost free from dam- 
aged kernels. The rye which we are 
receiving from Nebraska and other states 
tributary to the Omaha market is almost 
perfect. It is of a clear, amber color 
and the test runs from 54 to 58 lbs. 
This is exceptional. Never before in 20 

ears has a crop of such excellent quality 
boon produced.” Leion Lesuie. 
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Another week has gone by without 
bringing any rift in the cloud of dullness 
which has been hanging over the New 
York market for nearly two months, as 
the only perceptible change in conditions 
was a Slight stiffening in price, following 
the advance in wheat. This, however, 
had not the slightest influence on buyers, 
and only very limited sales were record- 
ed. Buyers seem to have gotten into an 
excellent waiting position, and, though 
their purchases from mills are limited, 
they seem quite able to pick up sufficient 
flour on spot to keep them going, and at 
prices substantially below mill limits. 
Where this flour is coming from savors 
somewhat of the sentiment of the popu- 
lar song, “Nobody Knows, and Nobody 
Seems to Care.” 

In trying to analyze this situation it 
seems that a great many millers have 
formed the opinion that all the eastern 
markets are fast exhausting their spot 
supplies and will soon rush wildly into 
the market in a stampede to buy. It 
may be that this view is correct, but, for 
those who are about to be stampeded, 
buyers are extremely quiet and well be- 
haved, and in discussing this phase of the 
situation seem to be entirely free from 
alarm. It is pointed out that they went 
through the hard times of 1918, when 
flour was extremely scarce, without even 
bordering upon a famine, and they feel 
certain that there is no need now to fear 
anything in this respect. 

They also, to back up their position, 
point to the fact that either at or close 
to the seaboard there is a daily milling 
capacity of over 100,000 bbls which can 
be turned loose upon these markets prac- 
tically over night, and if a shortage of 
cars seriously affected the delivery of 
wheat to these mills, by the same token, 
mills further away would be unable to 
ship flour anyway, so even this holds no 
terrors for them, and thus the situation 
has drifted into a general attitude of 
watchful waiting. 

One important reason why jobbers can- 


“not work as broadly as in former years 


is the greatly increased cost of doing 
business and the increased capital neces- 
sary, caused by the high price of flour 
and the heavily increased number of bar- 
rels to a car. Formerly a car contained 
about 205 bbls, and the price ranged 
around $5, hence the draft on a car 
amounted to about $1,000, while now it 
frequently amounts to five times that 
much, depending upon how heavily the 
car is loaded. Besides this, there has 
been a slow but certain contraction of 
credits by banks, and this has been an 
important factor in keeping buyers’ ac- 
tivity within the lines of caution. 

There has been recently very little de- 
mand for flour from export markets, but 
the call for grain has been steady and 
strong, which has had the effect of ad- 
vancing grain prices and putting flour 
out of line. One exporter was advised 
by a British connection that he could 
purchase flour nearly $4 bbl below the 
price at which the exporter had offered 
it. Unless there was an error in the 
cable, this shows that somewhere they 
are either giving it away or are cutting 
prices wide open. 

There were continued rumors that the 
new enterprise in which Julius Barnes 
has become engaged had tied up in its 
elevators all the exportable surplus of 
wheat, and was holding for a substantial 
advance, but when interviewed regarding 
this matter, Mr. Barnes stated quite em- 
phatically that the entire holdings of his 
concern were less than 500,000 bus. 


Present indications are that flour busi- 
ness will remain quiet for at least the 
next two weeks, because the Jewish holi- 
days are approaching, during which buy- 
ing by those of that nationality will cease 
entirely. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$14@15; standard patent, $12.50@13.50; 
first clear, $11@12; soft winter straight, 
$11.25@11.50; hard winter straight, 
$12.50@13.25; first clear, $10.25@11.25; 
rye, $10.25@11.25,—all in jute. 


URGE FULLER USE OF CARS 
A strong appeal by the railroad com- 


mittee of the United States Chamber of 


Commerce has recently been sent out 
from Washington through an open letter 
to alt branches of manufacturers in the 
country, advocating the more expeditious 
loading and unloading of cars and filling 
them to capacity. It was claimed that 
by so doing the car equipment could be 
practically increased 535,000. 

It is claimed that the average freight 
car makes 23 round trips each year, and 
that by reducing the time required for 
each trip 15 per cent, by quicker loading 
and unloading, a great increase in active 
service can be accomplished. 


PORT WAGE CONFERENCE 


A conference between representatives 
of the various steamship lines operating 
out of New York and the dock workers’ 
union was held this week, beginning on 
Thursday, and for the first. time in a 
long while the employers dealt directly 
with the men. 

Oakley Wood, vice-president of the 
Barber Steamship Lines, acted as chair- 
man, and laid great emphasis on the em- 
ployers’ desire to draft an agreement 
which would meet with the approval of 
all the unions and get their support. 

The present wage scale is 80c per hour, 
with $1.20 for overtime, and was the re- 
sult of a war time commission’s award. 
It is not believed that any advance in 
the present rates will be made. 

7 * 


Millers visiting this market this. week 
were J. W. Krehbiel, president Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., T. Morgan 
Bowe, Buffalo manager Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., and C. E. Roseth, 
secretary and treasurer Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 11.—It begins 
to look as if the flour buyer has at last 
concluded that it is time to take on a 
little stock for the demand which he 
knows is coming, but he is yet head- 
strong, and needs a lesson or two more 
in the way of higher prices to polish him 
off. With an advance of 50c, a fairly 
ood trade was reported in patents, and 
ater, when the mills were asking $1 over 
last week, they made bids somewhat high- 
er than their previous purchases, and got 
a little more. 

Today there was considerably more fig- 
uring than at any time during the past 
three months, and should the wheat mar- 
kets continue strong on Monday, mills 
believe there is going to be one of those 
old-time rushes to get flour for early 
shipment. Reports received here from 
the East would indicate that stocks of 
flour have been well cleaned up and, with 
the light purchases made for some time 
past, other points must be in the same 
position or worse. ; 

Millers here say the flour trade has 
been 75 per cent below normal, and that 
there must be some large holes somewhere 
which will take a long time to fill, even 
with the mills running full and shipping 
facilities at their best. Transportation 
is expected to be the worst feature in 
the situation. 

Millers have bought considerable wheat 
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this week to cover their sales of flour, 
and are in the market for more. There 
is no doubt that some of the mills wil! 
increase their output next week, as the) 
have sufficient-orders on hand to make a 
good start. 

Sales were mostly to bakers, as far as 
could be learned, although there was fig- 
uring for export, which, however, woul: 
not net more than the home trade. Clear 
were wanted, but the few offerings wer 
above buyers’ ideas of value, especial]; 

ood second clear. Rye flour advance | 
$1.50 bbl, following the cereal to some 
extent, 

Although local prices to the retail gro- 
cers are low, it is understood that some 
of them intend to make a run next wee 
on flour they have on hand, and bargain 
prices are expected. Whether they wil 
sell any more flour than at present is a 
question, but they figure that it is about 
time for the public to take hold, and the) 
want to clean up. 

Kansas agents here are well satisfie 
with their trade this week. While not ‘1 
large quantities, it was good enough, an: 
they are convinced that the buyers were 
in need of it and want more. Some are 
still holding out, but are expected to 
come in next week. Short patent wis 
quoted at $13@13.75 and standard «| 
$12.50@13, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mill represntatives 
here were asking an advance of 5@1ic 
over last week, but made no sales of co)- 
sequence. Short winter patent was of- 
fered at $13.30, standard at $12.90, aril 
pastry at $12.50, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds got a jolt this week when 
Canadian middlings sold at $53.50, Buf- 
falo. There were 50 cars all told, and 
after that was disposed of there were no 
more to be had, and buyers were left in 
doubt as to whether there would be fur- 
ther offerings. One mill here dropped its 
price to $53, but others were asking $23 
more, and not getting it. Bran was also 
offered at 50c decline from last week, 
but the heavy feeds remained firm, as of- 
ferings were very light and demand only 
fair. The market today was unsettled, 
with buyers looking for lower prices and 
appearing to be well supplied with bran 
and standard middlings. Soft winter 
mills reduced their price on bran to 
$53.50 and middlings to $59.50, but maile 
no sales except bran for season shipment 
at $45.50, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed declined about 
$2 and hominy feed $2.50, with little de- 
mand. Gluten feed was lower and weak, 
with buyers well supplied. Cottonseed 
meal steady, and offerings liberal. il 
meal easy for spot, and forward ship- 
ment was offered at $61, track, Buffalo. 
Distillers’ grains, 30 to 35 per cent, were 
offered at $64.50, bulk, track, Buffalo. 
Alfalfa, fine ground, was offered at $53, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Milo, No. 3 or 
better, sold at $2.90 spot; Novemiber and 
December was offered at $2.65, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rolled oats lower, and demand good in 
small quantities at $3.55 per 90-lb sack, 
Buffalo. Oat feed is offered at $31, 
sacked, track, Buffalo, prompt, October, 
November or December shipment. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
-)  . Peeee eee err 79,156 47 
BGS WOE cc ccccccasteice 59,630 36 
OE GD aces cctccccvesess 133,200 80 
Two years ago .......ee0e 165,200 99 
Three years ago .......... 87,200 63 


NOTES 


A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & ©o, 
is on a business trip. 

There are reports here that Canacian 
flour will soon be offered in the Bu “alo 
market. 

A lot of 40,000 bus flaxseed brough' up 
from New York via the barge canal, was 
shipped by steamer to Superior this w-ek. 

Only small jags of wheat are arriving 
at this port, which looks strange com- 
pared with other years, when cargo lots 
were received for mills in this district. 

‘Railroads are taking ali the grain at 

iving here by lake for export, and the 
anal is only getting pig iron, with an 
occasional boatload of flour from the 


| Washburn-Crosby mills for export. 


Stocks of wheat here are about 250,000 
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bus, compared with 8,242,000 a year ago. 
Of all kinds of grain there are only 1,- 
100,000 bus here today, while a year ago 
the elevators contained over 12,000,000 
bus. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 64,500 bbls, and of grain 1,199,716 
bus, of which 818,724 bus were wheat. 
Le t year the receipts of grain were 781,- 
2 bus, all wheat, and of flour 152,901 
bb 

ie Co-Operative Grange League Fed- 
ers ion of this state has appointed _Ber- 
en’ J. Burns as manager of its grain and 
fe department, with headquarters at 
33; 336 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, 
N. , 

ght steamers formerly used on the 
lak » and frequently seen in the Buffalo 
harbor, but which since 1915 have been in 
th. ocean trade, will return to the lakes 
in few days. Four of the steamers are 
th Turret Cape, Turret Crown, Turret 
Price and Turbina. 

e potato crop is an enormous one in 
thi. state, and prices are declining daily. 
Starting in at $3.25 per bu, the finest 
spuls ever brought to this city at this 
season of the year are selling at $1.40, 
wil every prospect of $1 being reached 
by ‘he close of the month. 

: E. Banaasser. 


BOSTON 
ston, Mass., Sept. 11.—Local flour 
buy ors still show lack of confidence. 





Bo: jobbers and retailers are confining 
ther purchases to a single carload at a 
tin. while the big baking concerns only 


buy to supply actual needs. 
ery mill agent in this market is 
con!ronted with the fact that buyers are 
still looking for much lower flour prices, 
and this belief persists, despite the fact 
that the movement of the new crop up 
to date has been so small -in volume. 
suyers are hesitating about stocking up, 
giving as the reason the fear that some- 
thing may develop that will cause a ma- 
terial break in flour values. 
some of the mills have followed the 
advance in wheat by raising their flour 
prices, but there are still many offering 
at the old range. The result, however, 
has been far below expectations. The 
failure of some of these mills to advance 
prices has convinced the trade that the 
market is really weaker than appears on 
the surface, while it has also given buyers 
a chance to pick up what flour was need- 
ed, at a low price. 
cks of flour are being steadily re- 
duced, while arrivals continue far below 
normal. It is felt that delays in the 
placing of orders for flour for future 
delivery, by those in the trade who are 
usually big buyers at this time of the 
year, must result later in a tremendous 
increase in demand. With the closing of 
the vacation season and the return of 
the family consumer, there must soon be 
a material improvement in the demand 
for flour as well as for bread. 
ne factor that does not appear on 
the surface of the local market is the 
att\iude of the banks here, whose recent 
in every line of trade is to dis- 
( ‘ge speculation in any commodity, as 
distinguished from the covering of actual 


\nother reason for the slow demand 
is the unwarranted buying which the 
fanuly trade here and in other New Eng- 
li cities was scared into doing earlier 


in ..e season. At that time conservative 
fle men urged their customers to go 
Slow, but the advice was not listened to, 
With the result that many families bought 


be) oad their current needs and at prices 
considerably higher than those now pre- 
vaiing. This overbuying must be ab- 
sorved before there can be any improve- 
ment from this branch of the trade. 

(:nadian flours are offering more free- 
ly in this market and in other New Eng- 
land cities than for some time, and 
agents report a fair demand. Sales were 
reported during the week of Canadian 
short patent in jute at $13.10@13.25 bbl, 
the extreme quotation being shaded in 
Some instances in order to introduce the 
flour to the trade. Canadian standard 
Peents were offered around $12.65@ 
12.75 in jute. The flour is ‘reported to 
be of excellent quality, and it looks as if 
« cood business might be worked up in 
this market, 

\t the close of the week, spring wheat 
patents are held about 50c bbl, in cotton, 
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above the prices quoted earlier in the 
week, both for standard and special short 
brands. Hard winter patents are held 
25c bbl higher, but soft winters are prac- 
tically unchanged from a week og. 

White corn products are held steady, 
but prices are a shade lower for yellow 
corn goods. Oatmeal dull at the recent 
decline. 

NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
George LeBeau, F. S. Cowgill and 
Thomas M. Casey, Chicago; H. E. 
Hughes, Minneapolis; J. D. Walls and 
George Meley, Philadelphia. , 

Clarence O. Case, New England Flour 
Co., Boston, has been given the United 
States agency of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., with 
jurisdiction from coast to coast. James 
H. Knowles, of Boston, has been ap- 
— jobbing agent for all New Eng- 
and and part of New York state. ~ 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 11.—It has 
been another week of waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. That about sums up 
the spot hard flour market here. Some 
mills report fair inquiry, but much less 
business. Apparently the trade is a few 
steps behind the market. The quotations 
of a week ago, turned down at the time, 
are acceptable after the market has ad- 
vanced another step.- In other words, an 
offer looks good after it is withdrawn. 
A good part of the output here this week 
has been applied on old contracts. While 
none of the mills are sold ahead more 
than a fortnight, that small margin of 
demand has helped keep wheels turning. 

Inquiry is now turning to new flour, 
and there have been some sales noted 
during the week for early October de- 
livery, against wheat already bought. 
One of the mills expects new wheat early 
in the week, but little new spring wheat 
will arrive until late in the month. Some 
mills here will shut down for 10 days or 
a fortnight between the time they finish 
grinding old wheat and the arrival of 
new, to put machinery in shape against 
the opening of the new run. 

The car situation is tight. One mill 
here was idle all the week for lack of 
wheat, on failure to get it shipped out 
of Buffalo. Following the price of cash 
wheat, the flour market is very firm, with 
quotations on best grades about 2c 
higher than a week ago. Under such 
conditions, buying should be active, but 
the same policy of buying for immediate 
needs that has prevailed since early June 
is still in control. Some millers look to 
see the trade wake up and pay for its 
long sleep. The government’s cut of 
25,000,000 bus in its spring wheat esti- 
mate is taken as a hint that cheap flour 
is a long way off, and this is given some 
color by its continued strength under 
minimum demand. 

Quotations for hard wheat flour are 
now on the new crop basis, millers no 
longer quoting on old flour, except in a 
limited way to local customers. Quota- 
tions, on new flour, September-October 
delivery: spring patents, $13.50@14.25 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$13.60; bakers patent, $13.75, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $13.10, 
cotton 98's, local; first clears, $11@11.50, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $11.50 
@12; low-grade, $8@8.50, jute, Boston. 
Western mill agents reported some. busi- 
ness early in week, but recent advances 
killed their trade. Fancy patent is quot- 
ed at $15.25 bbl, and bakers patent at 
$14.85, both basis cotton 98’s, jobbing. 

The spectacle of the trade waiting for 
cheaper soft wheat flour and growers 
hanging on to their winter wheat, makes 
it clear that some one is mistaken. Just 
now it is the trade. Flour has advanced 
around 40c bbl this week, following 
wheat, which is now moving at $2.50@ 
2.60 bu, with offerings light. Buyers for 
export trade are in part responsible, 
jumping prices regularly 5@10c over 
mills to get the offerings. Some loaders 
are asking as high as $2.75, delivered at 
near-by points. There has been in- 
quiry for soft wheat flour, but sales have 
been light. However, business has been 
sufficient to keep mills running. Quota- 





tions: winter straights, $12.15@12.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local $13. 
Deliveries of rye grain from the West 
have been slow this week, but mills had 
enough reserves so they have not suf- 


fered. The flour market is steady, with 
sales rather light. Best white brands, 
$11 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands are selling slowly. Light, 
$11.50 bbl; medium, $11; dark, $10.50,— 
all cotton 98’s, jobbing. if 

Millfeed generally steady, particularly 
the heavier feeds. Bran in not quite so 
brisk demand. However, there have been 
no material changes in prices. Principal 
quotations: spring bran, around $52 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $58; win- 
ter bran, $54@58, according to size of 
lots, local only; spring middlings, around 
$64, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $64; 
winter middlings, $65@68, according to 
size of lots, local only. Rye feed closely 
cleaned up, and prices unchanged at $58 
@60 ton, sacked, local only. Western 
feeds slow, and prices $4@6 lower. 
Crushed oats, $58 ton, and corn meal $70, 
both bulk, jobbing basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, $4.25@4.50 per 100 lbs, 
jobbing. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ccccsccccccvcces 5,400 29 
LMBt WOOK cc cccccccccssece 7,800 42 


Of this week’s total, 3,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,700 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

Brown’s race, which furnishes water 
power for several of the mills, will be 
closed next week for its annual cleaning. 
Mills will be forced to use electrical 
power or their auxiliary steam plants. 

Ward Bros. Co., Inc., will enlarge its 
bakery about a third by adding another 
section. The original building was erect- 
ed in 1913, enlarged three years later and 
now is to be enlarged again. Another 
even will be placed, with a capacity of 
3,000 loaves of bread an hour. The plan 
will be financed through a sale of stock. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp. Sept. 11.— Flour 
didn’t do much this week. Springs and 
hard winters were firmer but in limited 
demand, while soft winters were easier 
and caught the bulk of the straggling 
orders. Exporters were out'of the mar- 
ket, with one of them trying to resell 
purchases arriving too late for steamer, 
and jobbers apparéntly have no nerve 
or inclination to do anything. 

There was a time when the trade could 
be scared into buying, by turning the 
market up and beating the tom-toms, but 
that is all played out. The average buyer 
has been through the mill, and now thinks 
and acts for himself. The farmer is 
getting very much in the same position. 
Formerly he held his wheat on the ad- 
vances and sold it on the declines, but he 
also has learned a thing or two by ex- 
perience. Tight money, the premium on 
cash wheat and the fact that Canadian 
mills are seeking a market in this coun- 
try for their flour, are among the reasons 
why flour buyers are going slow at this 
particular time. 

Springs were upward but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $13.25@ 
13.50; Peay com | brands, $12.75@13,—in 
98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 10@20c 
less in jute, or 15@40c less in bulk. 
Some mills were asking over $14 for 
top patent, but with city mills jobbing 
best spring patent at $13.75, cotton, 
nothing was done at the extreme figures. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if the highest pat- 
ent on the market would have brought 
$13.50, cotton, at any time during the 
week, and certainly not after Canadian 
offerings appeared on the scene. If there 
was any trading besides a few trial cars 
of Canadian stock at a good discount 
under northwestern prices, it would take 
a microscope to discover it. 

Hard winters were steadier but inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$13.25@13.50; straights, $12.75@13,—in 
98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 10@20c 
less in jute, or 15@40c less in bulk. A 
little business was done by a little buyer 
at a little price, but the bulk gf the 
trade held off. Some very good flours 
were offered during the week as low as 
$12.50, cotton. 

Soft winters were weaker and more 
salable, short patents closing nominally 
at $11.75@12; near-by straights, $10.50 
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@10.75,—in 98-Ib cottons; 90c more in 
wood, 10@20c less in jute, or 25@40c 
less in bulk. Sales were confined prin- 
cipally to near-by straight at $10.25@ 
10.30, bulk, and at $10.50 in second-hand 
cottons, all to local buyers. Virginia 
and West Virginia were anxious sellers 
of both wheat and flour. 

City mills ran full capacity on_old 
orders, but reported new business as very 
slow, domestic and foreign, with no 
change in flour, but $1 ton decline on 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,194 
bbls; destined for export, 3,901. 


NOTES 
Charles H. Gibbs, flour and corn goods 


factor, has gone to Atlantic City for a 
little recreation. 
E. Russell Tolman, local manager 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is back from 
a visit to headquarters. 

Experts say the quality of the southern 
wheat arriving here on this crop is as fine 
as any they have ever seen. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 900,000 bus, against 4,- 
406,000 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, has returned from New- 
port and motoring on the New England 
coast, 

Exports from here this week included 
29,853 bbls flour and 1,833,391 bus grain 
—1,381,702 wheat, 11,564 corn, 420,252 
rye and 19,873 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Sept. 11, 1920, 265,106 bus; 
year ago, 576,825. Range of prices this 
week, $1.45@1.55; last year, $1.65@1.90. 

Wiliam H. Hayward, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce and treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Patap- 
sco Mills, is taking a holiday at Ocean 
City, Md. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Sept. 11, 1,050,025 bus; same 
period last year, 987,275. Range of 
prices this week, $2.10@2.66; last year, 
$1.60@2.38. 

W. H. Johnson, local representative of 
fhe Listman Mills, La Crosse, Wis., is in 
mourning for his mother, who recently 
passed away in her eighty-fourth year, 
after a long illness. 

W. McK. Brittain, general manager 
Export and Import Board of Trade, is 
quoted as saying that Baltimore’s export 
trade has increased 674% per cent sirice 
1914, despite the coal embargoes, 

The Clapp Bakery & Grocery Co. 
Frederick, Md., with $15,000 capital 
stock, to deal in groceries and provisions 
and the baking of bread, cakes,’ etc., has 
been incorporated by Robert E. Clapp, 
George R. Ray, Bessie M. Clapp, Peter 
L. Hargett and Albert S. Brown. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
through its traffic manager, is co-operat- 
ing with the general effort to improve 
the railroad service by using the argu- 
ment that 535,000 freight cars can be 
added to the available — by loading 
cars more heavily, and by loading and 
unloading them promptly. 

Something new in the way of a steam- 
ship is being built at Sparrows Point by 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. 
It is known as hull 4,210—a combination 
oil and ore carrier, said to be one of the 
first of its type ever attempted. The new 
ship will be 572 feet long, 72 feet beam 
and 44 feet deep, with a carrying ca- 
pacity for 20,000 tons. , 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, is 
now selling at 12c bu under No. 2 red 
winter in this market, notwithstanding it 
is unusually fine in quality aside from 
the garlic, which shows not only the fear- 
ful penalty the farmers are paying for 
not getting rid of the objectionable weed, 
but also how exacting and discriminating 
the foreign buyers have become. 

Visitors were J. L. Rodney, president 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Mills and Tonganoxie 
(Kansas) Mills Co; Frank S. Cowgill, - 
president Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain, and 
T. G. Williamson, with Harvey Grain 
Co., Chicago; R. J. Allen, of A. H. 
Brownlee, grain, Toronto, Ont; James 
A. Gould, with Sheffield Elevator Co., 
grain, Minneapolis; Leo Brager, of L. 
& E. Brager, grain, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 1294.) 


Large Kansas Corn Crop 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 11—A corn 
crop of 151,793,000 bus for Kansas is in- 
dicated in the monthly report of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
estimate, which is 50,000,000 bus larger 
than the average production of. the last 
five years and more than double the 1919 
crop, is based on an average growing con- 
dition of 81 per cent over the state on 
Sept. 1. The record corn year in Kansas 
was 1896, with a yield of 28 bus per 
acre on 8,848,000 acres, and a crop of 
247,734,000 bus. 

“The present corn crop is practically 
made,” states the report, “except for dan- 
ger of early frost. Should frost be de- 
layed to an average date it would seem 
that the bulk of the crop should be safe.” 

R. E. Srerirne. 
Ohio Corn in Danger of Frost 

Totevo, Ouro, Sept. 11.—There have 

been further rains, putting the soil in 
excellent condition for fall plowing, but 
the weather has been too cold for matur- 
ing corn. Some wheat and oats still in 
shock have sprouted, and some wheat is 
coming in damp and tough. Many locali- 
ties report farmers as still holding wheat 
for higher prices, and not disposed to 
sell. 
On account of weather conditions, corn 
will probably ripen late and, consequent- 
ly, may be in danger from frost. It is 
estimated by some that it will take three 
weeks for corn to ripen. Otherwise, the 
outlook for the crop is satisfactory in 
Ohio. . 

According to the Michigan state crop 
report, corn varies greatly in condition, 
the average being 86 per cent, 8 per cent 
better than the 10-year average, and 3 
per cent better than one year ago. Early 
threshing returns indicate rather poor 
yields in southwestern counties, where 
the damage by Hessian fly and winter- 
killing was extensive. Elsewhere the 
yields are normal. Average yield is 
placed at 15 bus per acre, with a total 
crop of 12,855,000 bus, compared with 
19,285,000 last year. Condition of oats 
is given as 92 per cent, and the forecast 
for the crop indicates 52,490,000 bus. 

Condition of barley is given as 90 per 
cent, with an indicated crop of 6,734,000 
bus. Prospective crop of rye estimated 
at 11,907,000, or 1,500,000 bus less than 
last year. Condition of buckwheat is giv- 
én as 88, and estimated production 647,- 
000 bus, on an acreage of 6,000 less than 
last year. 

W. H. Wicern. 


Improvement in Indiana Crops 

Inpranapous, Inp., Sept. 11.—Im- 
provement in practically all crops over a 
month ago is shown in the report of 
George C. Bryant, crop statistician in 
Indiana for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which was issued in 
this city yesterday, and which deals with 
conditions for the preceding four weeks. 

On Sept. 1 the condition figure for 
corn was 88 per cent of normal. This 
indicates a total production of 184,130,- 
000 bus for the state, compared with 
177,924,000 shown, for last month and 
175,750,000 for the same month of last 
year. The better figure for this month is 
due principally to rains in the southern 
counties. Showers also occurred in some 
of the northern sections, but came too 
late to be of material help. 

In the western and northern parts of 
the state there is some very poor corn, 
especially on sandy and clay soils, where 
it is fired badly. The bottom corn gen- 
erally is in good condition. Little of 
the crop, Mr. Bryant says, will mature 
before three weeks, and six weeks will be 
required for a great deal of it. A kill- 
ing frost before Oct. 1 would do heavy 
damage. 

The condition of spring wheat at the 
time of harvest was only 63 per cent of 
normal. This indicated a total produc- 
tion of 47,000 bus, compared with 51,000 
shown Aug. 1, and 228,000 last year. 
The quality is only fair. 

Oats turned out better than expected, 
the report says, in nearly all regions of 
the state, This was especially true of the 
early sown crop, which yielded a splendid 


quality of heavy oats. Late sown oats 
were much lighter, but generally of good 
quality. The condition at the time of 
harvest was 96 per cent of normal, which 
indicated a total production of 75,076,000 
bus, compared with 69,471,000 shown for 
Aug. 1, and 60,225,000 last year. 

The condition of barley at the time of 
harvest was 87 per cent of normal, and 
indicated a crop of 1,656,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,613,000 shown for Aug. 1 
and 1,430,000 last year. Practically all 
of this crop in this state is ground into 
feed and used on the farm where it is 
raised. Buckwheat also is a minor crop 
in Indiana. The condition on Sept. 1 
was 88 per cent of normal, indicating a 
total production of 252,000 bus, compared 
with 235,000 shown for Aug. 1 and 231,- 
000 last year. 

All tame hay crops show an average 
yield of 1.29 tons per acre, with a total 
indicated production of 2,838,000 tons. 
Last month’s condition figures indicated 
2,909,000 tons, and the crop in 1919 
amounted to 3,080,000. Wild hay aver- 
aged 1.2 tons an acre, with a total indi- 
cated production of 58,000 tons. Gener- 
ally, the crop was of good quality, but 
some of it was damaged by wet weather 
after cutting. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Unseasonable Weather in Georgia 

Artanta, Ga,, Sept. 11.—The past 
week’s weather has been unseasonable for 
the grain crops in Georgia, on account 
of continued rains, which were general 
over the ‘state. While the corn crop is 
quite promising, there has been much 
damage to other crops from too much 
moisture. 

Very little hay has been saved and 
cured over the state so far, but there is 
a splendid crop of forage to be gathered, 

Cotton has deteriorated very rapidly 
during the last two weeks, and’ insect 
damage is considerable in many portions 
of the state. The September -survey is 
expected to show a lower condition than 
that of Aug. 25. J. Hore Tioner. 


Pennsylvania Crop Report 

Puinaperenta, Pa., Sept. 11.—Accord- 
ing to the government report, growing 
conditions in Pennsylvania during the 
past month were beneficial to all impor- 
tant crops, though continuous rainfall 
caused some damage to shock oats. 

The condition of corn on Sept. 1 was 
91 per cent of normal, indicating a yield 
of 43.7 bus per acre and a production of 
63,729,000 bu, compared with 72,192,000 
last year and 61,115,000, the average pro- 
duction for the past 10 years. 

The condition of oats at time of har- 
vest, or Sept. 1, was 96 per cent of nor- 
mal, indicating a yield of 36.2 bus per 
acre and a production of 41,729,000 bus, 
compared with 36,859,000, last year’s 
final estimate, and 37,898,000, the average 
for the past 10 years. 

The condition of barley on Sept. 1 was 
90 per cent of normal, indicating a yield 
of 27.5 bus per acre and a production of 
357,000 bus, compared with 392,000, last 
year’s final estimate, and 267,000, the av- 
erage production for the past 10 years. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


Rains Needed in New York State 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 11—There is 
little or no corn glazed and fit to cut. 
However, silo corn is getting ready to 
put in. A little more warm weather will 
round out the buckwheat crop. While 
there have been some showers, rain has 
been rather scant to wet down plowing 
depth, and it now looks as though there 
must be considerable wheat late sown on 
that account. Farmers throughout Monroe 
County have bought a good deal of pedi- 
greed wheat for seed at $5 bu: 

T. W. Kwapp. 


Pacific Coast Crops 

Seatrrie, Wasu., Sept. 11.—Threshing 
is approaching completion in Washing- 
ton, and throughout the Pacific North- 
west it is about over, excepting in late 
sections, 

The spring wheat crop.of Washington 
was further cut down by adverse weather 
conditions in August and, according to 
the local agent of the Federal Bureau of 


Crop Estimates, was only 59 per cent of 
normal on Sept. 1, or 20,464,000 bus. The 
federal estimate of the winter wheat 
yield for Washington is 18,008,000 bus, a 
total wheat yield of 38,472,000 bus for 
the state. a 

With a wheat yield of 21,924,000 bus, 
government estimate, for Oregon, and 
8,000,000 bus for northern Idaho, the 
total yield for the Pacific Northwest is 
68,396,000 bus, the heavy yields in Oregon 
and Idaho having about offset the short 
spring wheat crop in Washington. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


Oregon Harvest Near Completion 

Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 11.—The grain 
harvest is nearing completion and thresh- 
ing is well advanced, being practically 
complete in many localities. Corn is ma- 
turing well, having been benefited by 
the rains of last week. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


Utah Crop Conditions Good 
Ocven, Utan, Sept. 11.—Crop condi- 
tions in Utah have never been better than 
this fall, according to statistics an- 
nounced by M. M. Justin, agricultural 
statistician for the Department of Agri- 
culture. This includes not only wheat, 
rye and barley, but also sugar beets. The 
spring wheat condition is given as 101 
and winter wheat as 92, the best per- 
centages ever reported at this season of 
the year. Barley harvests are expected 
to yield 752,000 bus. Hay production is 
nearly 50 per cent larger than last year. 
The sugar beet production will be fully 
25 per cent more in the state, and in 
many areas will increase as much as 50 

per cent, due to increased acreage. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


Buckwheat Crop Smaller Than Last Year 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: “Under fa- 
vorable conditions of growth during 
August, buckwheat showed marked im- 
provement, as evidenced by the govern- 
ment report for Sept. 1, forecasting a 
yield of 15,500,000 bus, compared with 
14,800,000 on Aug. 1, a gain of 700,000 
bus for the month. But if the crop still 
escapes serious damage from frost be- 
fore, and wet weather after, harvest, so 
that the September promise is fulfilled, 
it will still be 800,000 bus short of last 
year. The carry-over from the last crop 
was long since exhausted, so that the de- 
mand for the first receipts of new buck- 
wheat will be very heavy, resulting in the 
sharpest competition.” 


Government Weather Survey 

Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 11.—The 
week averaged too cool in central and 
eastern parts of the country for the prop- 
er maturing of corn, and the crop is lat- 
er than usual. The week continued dry 
in the central and western lake region, 
but there was sufficient moisture in most 
other districts for the proper growth and 
development of late crops and pastures, 
the Weather Bureau announced in its 
weekly bulletin Thursday. 

There was some frost damage in Ne- 
vada and Idaho, while a freeze on Aug. 
31 stopped growth in southwestern Mon- 
tana. A light frost occurred in New 
England on Sept. 4, but little or no dam- 
age resulted; frost was reported in north- 
ern New Mexico also, The sunshine was 
deficient in many central and southern 
districts, but it was ample in most of the 
West. 

Frequent rains delayed work in many 
southern states and in much of the great 
plains area, while the ground was too dry 
for fall plowing in the central and west- 
ern lake region and in parts of the up- 
per Mississippi valley. There is ample 
soil moisture in the great plains states 
and from the Ohio and lower Missouri 
valleys southward, and plowing made 
good progress where the rains were not 
too frequent. Harvesting and threshing 
were delayed in parts of the South and 
Middle West where rains were frequent, 
and some grain was damaged in the 
stack, 

The temperature averaged considerably 
below the normal throughout the princi- 
pal corn-growing districts, and sunshine 
was deficient in many sections. As a re- 
sult, corn is maturing very slowly, and 
considerably later than the average. Cut- 
ting is well under way in south-central 
Kansas, and was being commenced in 
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southeastern Kansas. In an average sea- 
son corn harvest is begun in practically 
all sections of Kansas by Sept. 1, and by 
Sept. 7 in southern Missouri, and extreme 
southern Illinois. With average weather 
conditions it is estimated that 42 per cent 
of the crop in Iowa will be safe froin 
frost damage by Sept. 20, and 67 per cent 
by Sept. 30. 

In Nebraska from one to three wee) s 
of warm, dry weather will be needed io 
properly mature the crop. Unless deci|- 
edly warmer weather is experienced, tlic 
bulk of the crop will not be out of dan- 
ger from frost before Sept. 30 in Ohio, 
Corn will need three weeks of favorable 
weather in Michigan for proper maturity, 
In fact, the corn crop needs warm, dry 
weather, with abundant sunshine, in prac- 
tically all of the central part of the coui- 
try. While plenty of moisture has becn 
received in most corn districts west of 
the Mississippi River, it remains too dry 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, in most of 
Illinois, and in parts of Indiana and Min- 
nesota, The chinch-bug damage continues 
serious in parts of Illinois. 

The week was mostly dry in the late 
northwestern grain districts, which per- 
mitted a resumption of harvest, aid 
this work is mostly completed, althouch 
late grain in portions of Montana is in 
danger of frost. There was considerable 
delay in threshing in the central and 
northern portions of the great plains 
area, however, and some damage was 'e- 
ported to grain in stack in Kansas. 

Buckwheat was favorably affected by 
the weather in the Appalachian Mountain 
districts and in the Northeast, but it con- 
tinued rather dry for this crop in much 
of the western lake region and it needs 
about 10 days more to mature in the 
latter section, Flax harvest was retarded 
by rain in South Dakota and considera\le 
flax is still standing in Montana; not all 
of the crop is expected to mature before 
frost in the northern portion of the lat- 
ter state. Drier weather is needed for 
the maturing of rice, as well as for har- 
vesting, in the lower Mississippi valley. 

Plowing for fall seeding progressed fa- 
vorably in most sections of the country, 
the principal delay being occasioned by 
deficient soil moisture in Indiana, north- 
ern Illinois, much of Michigan and Wis- 
consin, and locally in Minnesota and 
Iowa. There was also some delay in por- 
tions of the central plains area from too 
much rain. Some seeding was done in 
the northern portion of the winter wheat 
belt and in the Far Northwest. 

Joun J. Marrinan 


England’s Cold, Wet Summer 

Lonpon, Enca., Aug. 25.—Weather ex- 
perts state that the summer of 1920 will 
probably go on record as being the cold- 
est and wettest in the past 50 years. 
June and July were exceedingly wet 
months, the latter being the wettest on 
record. It was hoped that August would 
show some improvement, but, although 
the rainfall has not been heavy, it lias 
been an exceptionally cold month, slight 
frosts being recorded recently in m«ny 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

In spite of the very unfavorable sca- 
son, the grain crops, on an average, hive 
turned out satisfactorily. The earlier 
crops, such as oats and barley, were 
somewhat damaged, but the wheat crop 
is an excellent one, and some very heivy 
yields are anticipated. 

The weather for the past few days, al- 
though cold, has been ideal for harvest- 
ing purposes, the cold winds having thior- 
oughly dried the cut wheat standing in 
shock. The carrying and stacking of the 
wheat crop is proceeding rapidly, «nd, 
as the weather appears to be settled, tlicre 
is no doubt that the harvest will be com- 
pleted within the next few days. 

The only crop that seems to have suf- 
fered seriously, owing to the unseason- 
able weather, is hay, a great deal of 
which was damaged to such an exicnt 
that it will be unfit for feeding purposes. 
The present hay shortage is therefore 
likely to continue. 

The root crops, such as turnips «nd 
mangel-wurzels, which are largely grown 
in England for stock-feeding purposes, 
have benefited by the wet season and will 
probably be an exceptionally large crop. 
Potatoes, on the other hand, have been 
damaged considerably by disease caused 
by too much moisture. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 
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the week has resulted in no change for 
the better in milling conditions in the 
Pacifie Northwest. Many mills continue 
down or operate at minimum capacity in 
the absence of any present or prospective 
demand for flour from domestic or ex- 
port markets. At a millers’ meeting at 
‘acoma this week, representative of the 
mills of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
the opinion was unanimous that the out- 
look for business had seldom, if ever, 
been as discouraging in this section at 
the opening of a crop year. 

the strength in Pacific northwestern 
wheat markets and the increased freight 
rates bar any present prospects of busi- 
ness With the eastern and southern states 
by rail. The rates so far quoted by 
steamship lines to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports are not sufficiently lower than the 


rail rates to permit flour to move in vol- 
ume by water, and must be reduced to 
afford relief. 

lransactions in wheat are very little 
more encouraging than in flour. Buying 


for export is on a small scale, and for 
milling requirements is limited to mini- 
mum necessities for local flour demand. 
It is apparent that wheat prices must be 
materially reduced before flour can be 
sold at prices which will interest buyers, 
but no disposition on the part of the 
growers has developed to recognize ex- 
isting conditions by accepting lower 
prices. 

While the grain interests are not gen- 
erally attempting to buy wheat, there 
are sufficient bids at $2.48@2.50, country 
points, basis club wheat, to keep prices 
firm. Even at this figure few farmers 
are interested. 

Hlard wheat flours have advanced 50c 
bbl during the last few days. 
ents: North Dakota, $14.50@14.65, cotton 
93's, on track, seaboard; Montana, $13.25 
@1\3.75. Soft wheat flour prices are un- 
changed at $12.75 for blue-stem family 
patent, basis 49's. 

Millfeed is scarce and firm on account 
of light mill operations. Washington 
mill-run is selling at $57 ton, coast, and 
S60 in the country. Montana mill-run, 
September shipment, is offered here at 
M245 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
2 rrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
. capacity for week tivity 
Th WOOK. cits wens 52,800 81 38 
Last week ........ 52,800 19,811 38 
Fear a0: «.00sican 52,800 44,391 77 
Two years ago .... 46,800 18,749 40 
Three years ago ... 28,800 13,296 46 
Fe years ago ... 40,800 29,753 73 
Five years ago .... 40,800 20,063 49 


\ 


‘ekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
~ rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 5 

Las WOME 6644005008 57,000 25,703 45 

Year a8® ssiieocds 57,000 37,463 65 

Iw ears ago .... 57,000 26,558 46 

Three years ago ... 57,000 2,840 5 

Four years ago .... 57,000 37,540 66 

Five years ago .... 51,000 21,707 43 
NOTES 


At the request of Pacific Coast mill- 
= ry Millers’ National Federation has 
added two new packages to its package 
ciffcrential cohenaaa namely, 9.8 lbs and 

7 IDS, 

At a meeting of the North Pacific 
Millers Association, held at Tacoma this 
week, a uniform sales contract was 
adopted. The contract follows the Mill- 


Top pat- . 


ers’ National Federation contract close- 
ly, with certain modifications necessitated 
by trade conditions in this territory. It 
was voted that all orders should be 
stamped with the following words: 
“There ts no protection against decline 
in price on this contract.” 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Sept. 11.—Flour 
prices are becoming somewhat more 
stabilized, and no distinction is now rec- 
ognized between old and new. Flour, in 
98-lb cottons, is quoted at $13 bbl, f.o.b. 
Great Falls, in car lots. Mixed feed and 
bran unchanged at $56 and $54 ton, re- 
spectively, same terms. Local mills are 
now getting new wheat in steady flow and 
required quantity for their desired blends, 
and managers say that quality for mill- 
ing purposes never has been better. 


NOTES 


Clarence Napper, of Billings, has the 
contract for erecting an elevator at Grey- 
bull, Wyo., for the Consolidated Elevator 
& Milling Co. 

C. A. Stephens, of the Millers’ & Ele- 
vator Men’s Fire Insurance Co., has re- 
turned from a tour of the state. He 
says that the harvest over Montana gen- 
erally will show a better return than had 
been expected, especially in the north tier 
of counties. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co. is erecting a 30,000-bu elevator at 
Rudyard to replace the building burned 
within the year. C. H. Benson, of Min- 
neapolis, is the contractor. There are 
now more than 1,000 elevators within the 
state of Montana. 

Alfalfa crops in the Fort Shaw unit 
of the Sun River irrigation project are 
said to be the heaviest ever harvested 
there, and some of the farmers say their 
cut for the year will average four tons or 
better to the acre. This project is under 
the ditch built by the United States 
reclamation service. 

John Guthrie, manager of the Greeley- 
Schmidt Elevator Co., Loma, was killed 
last Monday night. He had been at the 
plant all day and was travelling to his 
home at Fort Benton in his car when it 
overturned. He was alive when found 
15 hours after the accident, but never 
regained consciousness. 


Exhibits at the Montana state fair at 
Helena this week prove that this has been 
an excellent year for growing grain and 
grass crops. The grain exhibits are espe- 
cially fine, and the outcome as to prizes 
for counties will furnish a real problem 
for the judges of the displays. Fergus 
County won first prize a year ago for 
collective exhibit. 

Edward Stackhouse threshed 3,100 bus 
wheat from 250 acres on his farm near 
Highwood, last week, the yield being a 
little more than 24 bus to the acre. The 
grain is reported to be extraordinarily 
good. quality, and Mr. Stackhouse pro- 
poses to hold it for the spring market. 
He believes wheat will be worth $3 or 
more at the elevator in the spring. 

H. O. Folkstead, secretary of the 
Equity Co-operative Association, has re- 
turned from Gallatin County, where he 
has been organizing farmers for the pur- 
pose of handling their grain crop. He 
says crop conditions in the Gallatin val- 
ley are about average, and he believes 
the farmers there will receive satisfactory 
prices for their wheat, which is just be- 
ginning to be marketed. 

The Lewis and Clark County fair, held 
this week at Gilman, brought out the larg- 
est attendance recorded in the seven 
years the fair has been conducted. The 
farmers have been awakened to a larger 
interest in entering their crop and live- 
stock products, and the fair was highly 


representative of the agricultural and 
grazing interests of the country for a 
radius of more than 50 miles. ‘ 

William Day, of Minneapolis, has been 
selected secretary of the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association, and will take 
“P his duties on Sept. 18. He comes to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of H. N. Stockett, who left the local or- 
ganization, which he helped to found, to 
become secretary of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, with 
headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 

Proving a material aid for the autumn 
seeding, a heavy rain fell in this section 
of Montana on Labor Day, the precipita- 
tion registering almost one-third of an 
inch. Fall plowing is in progress, and 
some of those who believe in late August 
seeding already have fields sown to win- 
ter wheat. There will be a heavy acreage 
seeded during this month and October, 
and doubtless some as late as November. 

On Sept. 7 there were 27 carloads of 
wheat shipped from points on the Great 
Northern road on the line between this 
city, Billings and Lewistown. There was 
a call for 50 cars for that day, and 27 of 
them were loaded and started to their 
destination the day they arrived. Most 
of them were said to be consigned to 
Minneapolis firms. This is indicative of 
the activity in the wheat harvest in Mon- 
tana at present. : 

Following the appearance here, recent- 
ly, of unusually large quantities of Ca- 
nadian silver which had been accepted 
without discount, the Great Falls clear- 
ing-house determined to penalize holders 
of that money in future and ordered that 
it be accepted only at a 20 per cent dis- 
count by banks. Business houses adopt- 
ed a similar rule, and Canadian silver 
has since disappeared. It is charged that 
bootleggers had something to do with its 
abundance. 

Notwithstanding that farmers curse 
prairie chickens because of the damage 
they cause to grain, there was an over- 
demand for the supply of English 
pheasants recently shipped into the state 
by the game warden. One of the re- 
quirements for release was assurance that 


there would be grain fields where the: 


pheasants could rustle their living. Sev- 
eral dozen were loosed in Cascade Coun- 
ty. There is an abundance of prairie 
chickens for the hunter this year, the 
season beginning next week. 

Joun A. Curry. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Sept. 11.—Fur- 
ther advances in flour this week tended 
to eliminate all classes of buyers from 
the market and, with the ample supply 
on hand, there’ is little prospect of new 
business, although mills are very active 
in their efforts to stimulate trade. 

Mill prices in car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, in 98’s, cotton: Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $12.75@13 bbl; Dakota 
standard patents, $14@14.50; Montana 
standard patents, $13@13.50; eastern 
first clear, $10.50@11; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $12@12.20; cut- 





-off, $11. 


Millfeed is unchanged. Offerings from 
outside sources are limited, and buyers 
are purchasing only for their immediate 
requirements, in anticipation of lower 
prices in the next 30 days. Bran is of- 
fered at $56@58 ton, and mill-run at $58 
@60. 

NOTES 

Ninety sacks of barley mysteriously 
took flight from the field of Peter Oxsen, 
of Santa Rita, Santa Barbara County, a 
few nights ago, the first light-fingered act 
of the season. The individual who ma- 
nipulated the “get away” drove a truck 
into the grain field within a few rods of 
the residence, loaded up and departed 
unmolested. 


J. H. Stephens, president of the Pacific 
Rice Growers’ Association, has issued a 
circular letter to the growers advising 
against entering into future contracts at 
present. He states that growers making 
contracts now take a chance of being 
forced to sell the 1920 crop at one-half 
to three-quarters of a cent below the 
prospective market price. 

Early baart wheat shattered far less 
than other varieties, according to C. H. 
Malmsbury, of the Malmsbury & Shreve 
ranch in Tehama County. That ranch 
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rew 600 acres of baart this season. 

here was a perfect stand; but onl 
where there was enough moisture did it 
stool enough to make a full crop. In the, 
lighter yielding areas it did not whip 
out any; but in the creek bottom, where 
it yielded 10 to 12 sacks per acre, the 
heavy heads were whipped together in a 
fierce wind which Mr. Malmsbury says 
would have threshed out half the grain 
of other varieties. In this heavy baart - 
the excessive wind pounded out only 
about a sack- per acre, though it was 
ready to harvest. 

The California Bean Growers’ Associa- 
tion expects soon to offer a five-year con- 
tract to go into effect on next season’s 
crop, since the present contract closes 
with the 1920 crop. Advertising advan- 
tages, the hope of affiliating with other 
state organizations into a national fed- 
eration, and the saving that could be ef- 
fected by the growers owning their own 
warehouses and bean cleaners will be 
leading points in favor of continuing the 
organization. It is‘doubtful also whether 
an adequate bean tariff can be secured 
if the California organization should not 
be continued, The association can sell at 
5e below dealers’ prices, and still pay 
growers more than dealers can pay, ac- 
cording to Manager B. E. Jessee. 


R. C. Mason. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, Sept. 11.—Considerin 
the heavy wheat crop of both Utah aad 
Idaho this year and the equally heavy 
demand for export wheat in this area, 
buyers and millers declare that the move- 
ment has been relatively light. However, 
reports from the various shipping points 
as well as the Ogden terminal show that 
more carloads of grain have been moved 
this year than at the same time a year 
ago. Largely this wheat has been going 
to export ports, the chief shipments be- 
ing to Galveston. : 

Utah and Idaho millers have been 
stocking only with enough wheat to cover 
their bookings, awaiting a better view on 
price conditions. Bookings have come 
not only from local points but from both 
east and west, many shipments having 
been started to the southeastern states 
and also to California. 

Wheat is being bought now at $2.10 bu 
for No. 1 hard and $2 for soft wheats. 
In some instances exporters are paying 
5c premium over these prevailing prices, 
in the effort to secure enough for their 
orders. 

Flour prices were slightly advanced this 
week, the quotations for Ogden being 
$11 bbl for family patents and $11.50 
for hard wheat flours, basis 49-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. Quotations for the 
southeastern states. were $12 for high 
patents and $11.75 for standard flours, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b, Ohio and 
lower Mississippi River common points. 
The opening offers for California were 
$12 for hard wheat and $12.25 for fancy 
patents, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. 
California common points. 

Bran prices have uniformly held at 
$60 ton f.o.b. Ogden, and $65 f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia common points. 


NOTES 


The Holley Milling Co. is constructin 
a warehouse at its Salt Lake City mill, 
to increase the flour storage facilities 
300 per cent. 

Hard wheat is selling at Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, at $2.03 bu during the threshing 
period, with only small quantities being 
delivered, despite the heavy harvest. 

About 450 sacks of grain and several 
grain stacks were burned at the E. M. 
Hanson farm, near Fillmore, Utah, by a 
fire starting from a threshing machine 
spark. 

The Ogden Baking Co. has installed 
considerable new equipment for the pur- 
pose of increasing its output, these in- 
cluding a dough divider and new bolting 
machine. 

Better and cleaner seed wheat and 
other grains were discussed by Buhl, 
Idaho, business men in conference with 
the farm agent of that section during 
the past week. The business men will 
assist in a campaign to secure better seed, 
with a view of improving crop conditions. 

S. J. Seal, manager of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. branch at Salt Lake 
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City, has resigned. For 31 years he was 
in the harvester sales business, and for 
16 years of that time was general man- 
ager of the Utah branch. 

Master bakers of Utah were enter- 
tained last Saturday evening by Manager 
Mueller, of the Royal Baking Co., Salt 
Lake City, following their regular meet- 
ing. ‘Lhey were taken in automobiles to 
the Mueller ranch, 15 miles from the city, 
where an elaborate dinner was served, 
followed by a dance. ’ 

Charles. H. Barton, who as president 
of the Weber Club, was one of the Ogden 
men instrumental in bringing the Globe 
and Sperry flour milling plants to this 
city, has become first vice-president and 
manager of the Pingree National Bank, 
which is soon to change its name to the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

Rains of the past week in Utah have 
retarded threshing slightly, but have not 
damaged crops, according to J. Cecil 
Alter, in charge of the Salt Lake office 
of the Weather Bureau. ‘The conditions 
have been excellent for fall plowing, now 
under way. Sweet clover and alfalfa 
seed is setting well, and excellent har- 
vests are anticipated. 

Although excellent oats are being 
grown this year in both Utah and Idaho, 
according to officials of the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., deliveries have been retard- 
ed. In some sections, heavy moisture 
has caused over-development of the grain, 
but in general this crop is considered in 
excellent condition. The Ogden mill will 
handle oats from Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana this year. 

The Amalgamated Sugar Co.’s initial 
pay-roll for sugar beets grown by Utah 
and Idaho farmers this year will be over 
$6,000,000. Beets will be delivered and used 
in sugar-making at seven plants, at Og- 
den, Logan, Smithfield, Lewiston, Utah; 
Paul, Burley and Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Bonuses for beets, should the fall sugar 
price remain above $12 per 100 lbs, at 
coast points, will be paid after the entire 
crop is harvested. 

Nearly 2,000,000 acres of land in west- 
ern Wyoming can be reclaimed through 
use of surplus waters of the Green Riv- 
er, according to a preliminary survey 
made by Ralph R. Woolley, engineer of 
the water resources branch of the United 
States Geological Survey. Lands in 
Utah, it is reported, could also be re- 
claimed. Data regarding the projects 
will be presented to federal officials at 
Washington, D. C., with a view of con- 
sideration in connection with proposals 
for irrigation development. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


OREGON 


PortLaNp, Orecon, Sept. 11.—There is 
little new to report in the local flour 
situation. The price of patents and bak- 
ers is holding at $12.95, but buyers are 
taking on no more than they need for 
current requirements. It is uncertain 
when new-crop flour prices will be put 
out, as the wheat market is erratic and 
buyers are not showing much interest in 
the situation. Export business is also 
lacking. 

With an absence of signs of early ac- 
tivity in milling, the millfeed market is 
naturally in a strong position. The mill- 
run quotation stands at $59, but few of 
the mills have any to offer. Other feeds 
are following the course of the coarse 
grain market. Rolled oats are quoted at 
$60 ton, rolled barley at $61@63, and 
cracked corn at $76. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week 48,000 19,595 40 
Last week -. 48,000 14,243 29 
Tear Gee. ....; .. 42,600 32,957 77 
Two years ago .... 40,500 31,368 77 
Three years ago ... 33,000 8,276 25 


There was a little wheat buying dur- 
ing the week, but not the business usual 
at this time of year. Dealers here report 
no export inquiry and farmers, as a rule, 
are in a bullish frame of mind. Closing 
bids on September on the local board: 
hard white and northern spring, $2.48; 
white club and hard winter, $2.45; soft 
white, $2.42; red Walla, $2.37. 

Coarse grains were moderately active. 

Last prices were: white oats, $50 ton; 
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gre oats, $49; ene SON $50; feed 
arley, $49; eastern bulk corn, $58.50 
@60. ‘ 
OREGON CROP ESTIMATES 

Oregon crop estimates, issued Thurs- 
day, indicate good gains over last year. 
Winter wheat is figured at 15,939,000 bus, 
against 16,010,000 last year; spring 
wheat, 5,985,000, against 4,485,000; all 
wheat, 21,924,000, against 20,495,000; oats, 
14,000,000, against 11,104,000; barley, 2,- 
808,000, against, 1,886,000; rye, 825,000, 
against 582,000. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 113,393 bbls to Europe, 20,- 
543 to California, 11,428 to South Africa, 
1,750 to the Orient, and 1,000 to South 
America, a total of 148,114 bbls, com- 
pared with 236,161 shipped in August 
last year. For the season, to date, flour 
shipments have been 467,436 bbls, against 
468,638 forwarded in the same period 
last season. 

Wheat shipments last month were 1,- 
205,890 bus to Europe, 198,742 to South 
Africa and 50,027 to South America, the 
total of 1,454,659 bus comparing with 
692,249 in the same month last year. 
Wheat shipments for the cereal year to 
date have been 3,153,214 bus, against 1,- 
094,274 in the corresponding period last 


_ season. 


J. M. Lownspiaeg, 





DISTRIBUTORS OF FEED 


First Annual Meeting of National Association 
to Be Held in Chicago Oct. 14 and 
15—No Programme Arranged 


The first annual meeting of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association 
will be held at Chicago, Oct. 14-15. These 
dates do not conflict with that of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, and 
feed jobbers attending the grain men’s 
convention will be able to stop off at 
Chicago from Minneapolis on their re- 
turn home. . 

It is expected that fully 300 feed 
jobbers from every section of the coun- 
try will be in attendance at the feed 
distributors’ meeting. Headquarters will 
be maintained at the Morrison Hotel, 
and all sessions will be held there. The 
association membership now consists of 
distributors from every section of the 
country. 

No set programme has been arranged. 
The association has so much business to 
transact at the meeting that it was de- 
cided to eliminate any set speeches, and 
give all of the time during the two days 
to actual business. It is not impossible 
that the meeting may extend into a third 
day. 

The present officers of the association 
are only temporary; in fact, the entire 
organization is in a formative stage, but 
at this meeting permanent officers will be 
elected and a secretary will be employed 
who will give his entire time to the as- 
sociation. A new board of directors will 
also be chosen, and the association made 
permanent. E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, is president, 
and C. R. Crosby, of Brattleboro, Vt., 
W. O. Fheling, of Philadelphia, H. R. 
Wilber, of Jamestown, N. Y., and H. 
Vest Lancaster, of St. Louis, are vice- 
presidents. A. C. Robinson is treasurer, 
and David N. Sosland is secretary. 

The principal business before the meet- 
ing is to arrange trade rules and to plan 
for arbitration committees. The meeting 
is expected to discuss trading conditions 
in various kinds of feedingstuffs and 
rules governing millfeeds, cottonseed 
feeds, feed materials for manufacturers, 
and every other kind of feedstuff. It is 
not the aim of the association in any way 
to limit its activities to merely wheat by- 
products and a few other kinds of feeds, 
but rules for trading in every kind of 
feedstuff handled by the membership will 
be formulated, or if all the work cannot 
be completed, by committees which will 
report later. Definitions of various feeds 
will also be formulated. The matter of 
permanent headquarters will be decided. 

Since the temporary Oy of 
the association last June, the urgent ne- 
cessity for co-operation by the feed dis- 
tributing industry has been ever appar- 
ent. In the disputes between millers and 
jobbers over hot millfeeds, there was 
need for a strong organization that could 


meet with millers to thresh out this prob- 
lem. - Also, between jobbers themselves 
there has been difficulty owing to lack of 
uniformity in contracts and confirmation, 
and to difference of opinion over trade 
rules. What the association aims to do 
is to standardize feed definitions, to 
standardize trade rules and trade meth- 
ods, and to raise the standard of feed 
jobbing to such a basis that it will be 
recognized as an industry that is not only 
working to better its own conditions, but 
also for a better understanding of the 
feedingstuffs trade generally. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Secretary Meredith Applies Practical Indus- 
trial Principles in Making Available 
the Results of Research Work 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 11.—The 
Secretary of Agriculture has commenced 
to apply practical industrial principles 
to the Department of Agriculture. For 
years the department has been doing re- 
search work in diverse. scientific lines. 
Much of the result of this research has 
remained buried in the files of the de- 
partment or, when occasionally reported 
in a technical discussion, has been de- 
pendent on the commercial scientist or 
engineer for development into practical 
usefulness. 

Secretary Meredith believes that the 
Department of Agriculture should “go 
through 100 per cent” with its investiga- 
tional work. He holds that the job is un- 
finished until the newly found scientific 
facts are put into practical application 
in industry. Accordingly, he has author- 
ized the establishment of an “Office of 
Development Work” in the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Here is what the department 
has to say about its new enterprise: 

“About twice a year, on an average, 
quite aside from its routine work, the 
Bureau of Chemistry strikes oil. Some 
chemist who has seen possibilities in a 
factory waste product finds a process for 
treating the waste so that he gets one or 
more very valuable materials from it. 
The difficulty which then presents itself 
is that of getting his discovery developed 
commercially, Unless he can offer his 
discovery to the manufacturer well 
stripped of theory, his process is likely to 
meet an indifferent reception, and a busi- 
ness opportunity perhaps worth millions 
to the people is forced back upon itself, 
with loss to every one. 

“This much Dr. Carl L. Alsberg made 
clear in a letter addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in which he asked 
permission to organize a new office in the 
bureau. Authority has been given him, 
and henceforth the public will have the 
services of the Office of Development 
Work, Bureau of Chemistry. 

“The new office is engineering in its 
= and personnel. Its function is a 
yusiness service. It will act as the go- 
between from science to industry. <A 
force of trained engineers will take up 
each fresh project as fast as it has 
passed the experimental stage in the gov- 
ernmental laboratories, and attempt to 
develop its commercial possibilities. It 
offers, free, a service similar to that which 
a mining engineer performs for an in- 
vestor who engages him to report on a 
gold mine. It will furnish reports cover- 
ing everything from the source and avail- 
ability of the raw material supply to 
plans on the nature of the machinery 
needed, size of the plant, capacity of 
plant, cost of production and market de- 
mand for the finished material. In look- 
ing over the prospect for getting a 
leather substitute from a waste material, 
for instance, the manufacturer need not 
rely on his own estimates or upon the 
records of what the process has done on 
a laboratory scale. He can get reliable 
quantity production figures from the Of- 
fice of Development Work, providing 
only that the process or discovery origi- 
nated in the Bureau of Chemistry. 

“The office is a long step toward busi- 
ness efficiency. It talks the language of 
the investor, it knows his problems, and its 
officers are well in the forefront of mod- 
ern industrial development. On the other 
hand, it helps the government chemist 
himself by popularizing his process—a 
thing he is often unable to do for him- 
self. Trained and specialized in the de- 
tails of his profession, he is often unpre- 
pared to launch his discoveries on the 
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sea of business. This the new office wil] 
do for him through the agency of a force 
aa aS pa to do that very thing. 

“The e of Development Work is 
organized under the direction of David 
J. Price, whose activities in reducing 
grain-dust explosions have been instr- 
mental in saving many millions of (0l- 
lars’ worth of foodstuffs in the past iwo 
years. He may be expected to meet {he 
requests of the manufacturer and in\ ¢s- 
tor with sympathy and understanding fo, 
their needs, and to keep the services of 
his office unimpaired for the public se, 

“The office holds itself unprejudiced, 
recognizing the obligation it carries to 
the public and to chemistry alike. Its 
organization is of primary interest to 
business,-and through business it is m: int 
to reach the public. For the present the 
work will be confined to discoveries 1 ile 
in the Bureau of Chemistry.” 

Joun J. Marrina.. 


CUBAN SUGAR SITUATION 


Indiana Fair Price Investigator Finds 1 .rge 
Stores Being Held for High Price— 
Increased Production 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 11.—S):cu- 
lators will now be wary of the si var 
market as a medium for manipula' ion, 
according to Stanley Wyckoff, of In- 
dianapolis, federal fair-price comnis- 
sioner for Indiana, who has just returned 
from Cuba, where he made a specia’ in- 
vestigation of the sugar situation for the 
United States Department of Justice. 
Mr. Wyckoff is certain that the incre ised 
production of sugar in Cuba and in the 

nited States, with the severe losses 
which some speculators suffered in the 
recent break in prices, will induce specu- 
lators to let the market alone. 

“When I got to Cuba,” Mr. Wyckoff 
said, “I found that the planters, with the 
help of the banks, were withholding some 
12,000 carloads of sugar from the jjar- 
ket in the hope of an advance in price. 
The banks had lent the planters as much 
as l6c lb on this sugar. Sold at the 
present price on the market this sugar 
would mean a loss of $45,000,000 to the 
Cubans. The fact that sugar at that 
time was retailing, in some instances, at 
17c lb in the United States, apparently 
astonished the Cuban sugar planter 

“I told them the situation in this coun- 
try, and explained that there was no 
longer any shortage of sugar in Amcrica. 
I advised them to sell immediately, be- 
fore the crop of American beet sugar 
comes into the market this fall. ‘hey 
decided to sell, and now this sugir is 
moving. I even found some sugar ‘own 
there which had been in storage for two 
years. It had been put in storage while 
the Sugar Board held control of al’ the 
Cuban crop of 1918, because the people 
heard there was speculation in sug: r in 
the United States and that some was 
being sold at a high price.” 

The Cubans, according to Mr. Wy: kof, 
made no secret of theif intention to 
manipulate the sugar market, but | usti- 
fied their acts by pointing to the high 
prices they had been compelled to pay 
for foodstuffs and manufactured , 0ods 
— from the United States. U»::for- 
—— he added, Cuba does not have 
diversified farming, and much 0 her 
food is imported. Only 12 per cet of 
the land there is under cultivation Mr. 
Wyckoff explained, and this borde s the 
railroad which runs through the j land. 
A few miles on either side of this rail- 
road there are no suitable wagon ‘roads 
over which products may be hau! d to 
market. 

“There will be an increase of per 
cent in both sugar production and acre- 
age,” Mr. Wyckoff continued. “Th: high 
price for sugar caused the Cuban. last 
year to cut cane that previously had 
been regarded as worthless. The new 
growth from this cane has been ‘ound 
to be excellent. In addition to this in 
crease we expect a 70 per cent in reas¢ 
in the production of beet sugar i» the 
United States. Both of these increases 
are directly caused by the high price paid 
for sugar. ; 

“I expect sugar to reach a-stable price 
of approximately -15c Ib the world overt, 
because the increased production in Cuba 
and the United States will only mae UP 
for the world shortage of sugar which 
exists now.” 





Epwarp H.. Z1ec ser. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 11 


.OUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
Chicago: 
SPRING-WHEAT FLOUR 

ng Minneapolis brands, % 

cs, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

CHANtH cccscccccscccccese $13.50@14.30 
x patent, jute ......-eee0- 12.80@13.25 
eg straights, jute ....... . 12.00@12.50 
x cleara, jute ....s.ecceces 10.00 @10.25 
d clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 8.00@ 8.50 


mills’ spring patents, jute. 12.60@12.70 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


, southern, jute .........$12.00@12.25 
ht, southern, jute ....... 11.50@12.00 


southern, jute .....-++++% 9.40@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
patent, Kansas, jute ...... $12.50@12.90 
95 per cent ....... eeeee 13.75@12.25 
Kansas, Jute ..cecsccecees 10.00@10.25 


RYE FLOUR 
sur, white, jute, per bbl. ..$9.90@10.25 
uur, standard, jute 8.75@ 9.00 
EAT—Market active all week, but 
easy today, with premiums off 1@3c, 
winter leading. Spring wheats were 
ally unchanged for the better grades 
iower for poor. Range of prices for 
ek, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
52 @260 253% @260% 226% @227 
249% @259% 251% @260 223 @224% 
251% @261% 253 @265 226% @227 
249% @258% 250% @260 223% @224% 


17% @2638% 248 @260 228 @250 
44 @256% 244 @253 224 @246 
262% @272 252 @266 260 @263 
N—Shippers and industries were fair 

with the close around $1.40% for 
mixed and $1.40% for white. Yellow, 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
.133 @139 138 @157 144% @165 


147% @165 
148 @165% 


189 @142% 147@153 
.136 -@141% 143@153 






.137 @1438 142@150 147% @166% 
.134% @139 141@153 145 @165 
cos ees Pavevie ses @151% 155 @164% 
.186% @143 141@150 148% @155% 
1388 @146 144@168 148 @167 


137 @142% 145@149 149% @166% 
S—Prices declined to the lowest of the 


early in the week. The bulk of the 
s are now new billing. Eastern de- 
better. The range: 


Last year 
66 @69% 


Last week 
64% @68% 
65% @70% 67% @72 
66% @68% 66% @72% 69 @73 
64% @67% 67 @72% 69% @72% 
Cash prices were irregular, with a 
of $1.87% @1.97, and closed at $1.96@ 
for No. 2, with No. 4 at $1.91 and 
ibout the same as No. 2. Receipts 
easing. September closed at $1.94%, 
ember at $1.78. 
‘LEY—Trading was relatively slow, 
gh the better grades were fairly 
The range on cash lots was 95c@ 
nd the close was $1@1.15, with fu- 
04 for September and December. 
N GOODS—Trade showed little 
being of fair volume. Corn flour 
0 per 100 lbs, corn meal $3.87% for 
ind $3.95 for white, cream meal 
for yellow and $3.82% for white, 
ominy $3.97% and granulated $3.92%, 
ts Rolled oats, $4 for 90-lb sacks. 
il, $4.50 per 100 Ibs, car lots. 
SEED MEAL—Market easy at $65 ton, 
hicago, 


EK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


‘ly receipts and shipments of flour 
rain (000’s omitted): 


This week 
62% @69 
63 @67% 





7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Deis. ..32% 113 247 120 149 
bud.... Bae 4,691 1,025 2,432 

"erry 2,042 2,142 446 534 
MB. ieeul 2,774 1,857 847 1,614 

US. ».cconn 121 61 52 31 
bus.... 203 402 61 108 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 11 
UR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


asis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
City, prompt shipment: 
WeECCer ey Tye et Tar $12.75 @13.00 
ccocte cbse deer sereseees 11.70@12.05 
COP wccccdcowesesdeceose 10.25 @10.75 
ClOMF 2 siwnteuccsnsoent 8.00@ 8.50 
UFEED—Activity is Hmited in mill- 


Demand is fair for both bran and 
with also a fair amount of offerings. 
nterest is displayed for deferred ship- 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
38.50@39.50; brown shorts, $52@53; 
iorts, $56 @57. 
EAT—Good demand the first of the 
for wheat by mills, both local and out- 
nd exporters and elevator interests, 
marked advances in the market. 
er, this demand was not so strong at 
-ose of the week, with the result that 
were easier than at the opening, al- 
they were 5@8c over last week's 
, Cash prices: No. 1 $2.50@2.52, me- 
$2.46@2.48; No. 2 $2.48@2.50, medium 


$2.44@2.46; No. 3 $2.47@2.48, medium $2.43 
@2.45; No. 4 $2.45@2.47, medium $2.40@ 
2.43; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.65@2.66, No. 2 
$2.64@2.65, No. 3 $2.63@2.64, No. 4 $2.56@ 
2.58. 

CORN—A very limited demand, with the 
exception of one and possibly two days, for 
corn, caused a further reduction in price, 
the market closing 5@6c under last week. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.35@1.36, 
No. -3 $1.29@1.30, No. 4 $1.25@1.26; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.32@1.33, No. 8 $1.30@1.31, 
No. 4 $1.28@1.29; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.29@ 
1.30, No. 3 $1.27@1.28, No. 4 $1.25@1.26. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





cW—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls. 17,225 25,025 33,800 101,075 
Wh't, bus.1,736,100 1,418,850 799,200 1,830,600 
Corn, bus.. 150,000 100,000 65,000 41,250 
Oats, bus.. 289,000 153,000 63,000 114,000 
Rye, bus... 22,000 14,300 7,700 2,200 
Barley, bus 34,000 33,000 23,400 37,700 
Bran, tons. 1,560 1,620 1,660 3,200 
Hay, tons.. 10,344 14,412 3,276 3,780 

DULUTH, SEPT, 11 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Pamily Patent ..cccccccvsecsecs $12.50@12.75 
TORMOTE PASE 00 ck ccc ccs cecsses 12.20@12.45 
Wrens GOGH, FOES ink ce ccciccdieesces 10.25 @10.75 
Second clear, jute .........+6-% 8.25@ 8.76 
Wo. 8 semoline ....ccccccsccces 13.00 @13.25 
Durum patent ....cccccsccccces 12.65 @12.90 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
IIE, 6.6.0.) v0 t.0c cd eb tidenteccne $5.40 
PUTS WHI TIO avi oct ces eontonsccsss 5.85 
SE |). & Berry. eeu 4.05 
Pe. © GOP FPO oc ceca cccccesrescaascess 5.20 
INO. B TFS accccvcvcccvevisserescossocce 4.80 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Sept. 11. 2,155 Sept. 13.23,940 Sept. 14.20,690 
Sept. 4.. 3,065 Sept. 6..10,275 Sept. 7..15,840 
Aug. 28. 8,095 Aug. 30.10,405 Aug. 31.15,290 
Aug. 21. 6,995 Aug. 23.10,490 Aug. 24. 3,100 


WHEAT—A reduction in the government 
estimate on yield and the slow movement 
of the crop to market caused higher prices. 
Traders are of opinion that the country will 
market deliberately, and that the bulk of 
current sales are likely to be made to mill- 
ing interests. There were spells of reaction 
late in the week, but substantial advances 
were registered in both the cash and future 
list. Cash made more headway than fu- 
tures, experiencing the more active demand. 
Stocks are increasing, but nothing like what 
Was expected. The gain for the week was 
839,000 bus. Shipments slow. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 4. 59% @61% 187% 85@105 
Sept. 6* Soa Tee! Skehe Se 
Sept. 7 .... 58% @60% 190% 85@105 
Sept. 8 60% @62% 195% 85@105 
Sept. 9 605% @62% 196% 85 @105 
Sept. 10 60% @62% 195% 85 @105 
Sept. 11 .... 60% @62% 197% 85 @105 
Sept. 13, 1919 61% @64% 140% 98@128 


*Holiday, 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-—Domestic—, -—Bonded——, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats ..csace 189 346 88 ee oe oe 
Pa 297 2,682 60 es ee ee 
Barley 122 625 51 1 5 3 
Flaxseed .. 837 19 21 4 
COPrm .cccce ove os 6 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 457 105 3,140 117 6 566 
Durum ....1,287 236 569 584 
Winter ... 25 28 82 23 

Totals ..1,76 369 3,791 72 6 566 
Corn ..... ‘ ee es 6 oe ee 1 
Oats ...... 166 25 76 os os 3 
RYO .eccece 603 721 90 484 133 es 
Barley .... 89 92 35 65 50 

Bonded . 3 1 2° ae we 
Flaxseed .. 59 16 18 58 7 9 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 11, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ——grade——_, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 209 § 2,799 154 5 2,266 
2 dak nor } 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor j 90 1 52 95 9 97 
All other 
spring .. 147 135 479 129 23 «4642 
1 am dur} 
1, 2.dur § 457 69 233 366 69 298 








All other 
durum 653 185 377 194 89 83 
Winter .... 16 1 98 30 12 97 
Mixed -- 680 140 842 
Totals ..1,572 396 4,038 1,538 347 3,825 


FLAXSEED—Sentiment bullish, due to a 
reduction in government estimate on yield 


to 11,800,000 bus. Some traders predict that 


the final outcome will show considerable 
under the government figures, and look for 
continued firmness. The fact is that the 
market has been placed in a position to 


respond to constructive developments, as evi- 
denced by the generally upward price tend- 
ency. Whenever buyers wanted supplies 
they bid for them, with little fear of oppo- 
sition from the selling side. Net price ad- 
vance for the week was 7@9c. Interest in 
September is waning, while increased atten- 
tion is being given the deferred deliveries. 
The cash market indicated firming, No, 1 
spot now being quoted at October price to 
8c over; to arrive, lec under the same de- 
livery. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


ca Close——, 
Opening Sept. 13 
Sept.7 High Low Sept.11 1919 
Sept. .$3.42% $3.43 $3.23% $3.33 $5.00 
Oct. .. 3.30 3.48 3.28 3.26 4.67 
Nov. .. 3.31 3.51 3.31 3.39 4.57 
Dec. 3.32 3.51 3.32 3.41 4.45 
May eves eves 4.44 
CROP YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour output of Duluth-Superior mills, by 
months, Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 31, 1920, with 
comparison, in barrels: 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
September ....... 93,000 79,000 110,000 
| er 127,000 102,000 117,000 
November ....... 139,000 101,000 161,000 
December ....... 113,000 93,000 159,000 
SOT wincecace 97,000 47,000 93,000 
PORIUAFY .6cccces 69,000 47,000 65,000 
PERPER cv ccccnvives 69,000 57,000 79,000 
MEE 6 cdaveceeeves 40,000 101,000 72,000 
rere yet Tate 95,000 170,000 41,000 
RR ee 72,000 112,000 60,000 
oo POTTS Y rre 90,000 49,000 26,000 
OE 6k Os 66 60% 28,000 64,000 48,000 
| eee 1,032,000 1,022,000 1,034,000 
ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 11 
FLOUR—Spring first patent $12.80@13.50, 





standard $12.20@12.60, first clear $9.7£ 
10.40; hard winter patent $12.60@13, straight 
$11.30@11.90, first clear $10@10.75; soft win- 
ter patent $12.40@13, straight $11@11.70, 
first clear $9.60@10.20. 


MILLFEED—Hard winter bran sold at 
the close at $43.50, soft at $45@46.50, and 
gray shorts at $61@62.50. 

WHEAT—In fair demand at an advance 
of 4@é6c. Receipts, 556 cars, against 493 
last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.64@ 
2.66; No. 2 red, $2.62@2.64; No. 3 red, $2.60 
@2.61; No. 1 hard, $2.58@2.59; No. 2 hard, 
$2.57. 

CORN—-Quiet, prices 3@5c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 211 cars, against 195. Closing prices: 
No. 1 corn, $1.39; No. 2 corn, $1.38%; No. 
3 corn, $1.37%; No. 4 corn, $1.36; No. 6 
corn, $1.34; No. 1 yellow, $1.39; No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.39. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.10; cream meal, $4.20; 


grits and hominy, $4.35. 
OATS—Prices 1c lower, and demand quiet. 


Receipts, 321 cars, against 288. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 654%4c; No. 2 oats, 65%c; 
No. 4 white, 65@66c; No. 2 mixed, 64%ca 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls. 79,540 135,710 101,330 158,440 
Wh’'t, bus.1,116,998 2,021,990 849,870 1,402,040 
Corn, bus.. 326,486 300,300 226,740 104,340 
Oats, bus.. 774,000 647,000 498,760 347,940 
Rye, bus... 7,700 18,700 6,450 12,310 
Barley, bus. 19,000 30,400 8,280 6,810 

MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 11 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 

Spring patent, cotton .......... $13.50@14.30 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.60@13.10 
First clear, cotton ...........6+. 10.80@11.15 
Second clear, cotton ..........- 9.00@ 9.25 
tye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.65 @11.20 
Rye flour, straight, cotton...... 9.70@10.10 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 8.00@ 9.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12.50 @13.00 


Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... covns@ 3.70 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... -@ 3.45 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... --@ 3.40 





MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $41 
@42; standard fine middlings, $49@50; flour 
middlings, $59@60; rye feed, $48; oil meal, 
$65; red dog, $72; hominy feed, $60@64; 
gluten feed, $58.75,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 5c, Receipts, 86 cars. 
Demand good from millers and shippers. 
No. 1 northern, $2.55@2.75; No. 2, $2.50@ 
2.70; No. 3, $2.45@2.65. 

BARLEY—Off 2@4c. Receipts, 173 cars. 
Demand good for choice, but off-grades slow. 
No. 3, $1.20@1.22; No. 4, 94c@$1.20; feed 
and rejected, 94c@$1.08. 

RYE—Declined 9%c. 
Millers bought fairly well, 
mand exists from shippers. 
1.96%; No. 2, $1.88@1.96%; 
1.96%. 

CORN—Dropped 5c. Receipts, 279 cars. 
Demand good from millers and shippers, and 





Receipts, 106 cars. 
but a good de- 
No. 1, $1.88@ 
No. 3, $1.87@ 





offerings fairly cleaned up. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.89@1.40%; No. 4 yellow, $1.38@1.40; No. 


3 mixed, $1.836@1.40; No. 3 white, $1.38@ 
1.40. 


OATS—Off %c. Receipts, 608 cars. Old 
billing commands a premium of 1% @2c over 
new. Industries were in the market, with 


white, 
No. 


64% 
4 white, 


shippers buying freely. No. 2 
@66c; No. 3 white, 63% @66c; 
62% @65 *%e. 
. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 14,020 27,850 16,270 27,440 
Wheat, bus.. 109,350 357,780 66,595 15,710 
Corn, bus.... 397,575 430,900 43,980 175,471 
Oats, bus....1,199,880 866,310 351,640 624,527 
Barley, bus.. 278,100 232,360 20,100 109,492 
Rye, bus..... 143,850 129,250 93,610 7,750 
Feed, tons... 660 2,310 3,867 6,297 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 11 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.80@12.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 
Winter wheat middlings 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «ees @62.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@10,00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 54 cars, 29 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 17 10 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 165 cars, 82 contract. 


WBEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


flour, 


Seen eseoduete $49.00 @56.00 
56.50 @57.50 
64.00 @65.00 


cars, 


r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 78,000 657,000 17,000 84,000 
Corn, bus.... 21,000 13,000 3,000 1,000 
Oats, bus.... 320,000 113,000 46,000 64,000 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 11 

FLOUR—Dull, with little change in situa- 
tion other than advance in prices. Buyers 
still shy, and only limited sales reported. 
Export inquiry very light. Quotations: spring 
first patent, $14@15; standard patent, $12.50 
@13.50; first clears, $11@12; soft winter 
straight, $11.25@11.50; hard winter straight, 
$12.50@13.25; first clear, $10.25@11.25; rye, 
$10.25@11.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 173,176 
bbls, 

WHEAT — General advancing prices 
marked the week, without continued strong 
demand from foreign markets. Quotations: 
red, c.i.f., $2.81%; No. 2 hard winter, 

No. 2 mixed durum, $2.77%. Re- 
ceipts, 1,737,100 bus, 

CORN—Exhibited early strength in sym- 
pathy with wheat, regardless of large crop 
estimates, subsequently showing declines on 
very limited buying. No. 2 yellow was quot- 
ed at $1.68. Receipts, 12,500 bus. 





OATS—Dull and featureless. Prices firm 
and steady. Quotations: ordinary white 
clipped, 78@80c; fancy white clipped, 80@ 
$2c, teceipts, 388,000 bus. 

BUFFALO, SEPT. 11 

FILOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best: patent spring ............. $.....@14.00 
pO a  eerrrrre rs rrr sy > -@14.00 
i LEE RTE ee -»-@11.50 
Ee en es o coe op B20 
Graham flour ....... --@14.00 
 , eB rrr ere + eee» @12,00 
Perey WEEMS. 6 0 6. sewer eiwides -@11.50 

Sacked 
Bran, per ton ee ee ee $.....@47.50 
Standard middlings, per ton + «sce e@53.00 
Rr cer eee - eee + @60.50 
Flour middlings .......... sees» @68.50 
ck SY Sf Are eee ee «+e» @75.60 
Corn meal, table, per ton 76.00@78,00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton «eee» @66.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... - @67.00 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... - @63.50 


:. @63.69 
: | @59.50 
| @61.00 


Gluten feed, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent 


Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent 

Oll MORAL, WSF SOM occ dee cuscesse -.- @60.50 

Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... ---@ 3.65 
WHEAT—Only a few cars were offered 


here this week, and not enough business was 
done to quote prices. There was an active 
inquiry from millers, but the prices asked 
were too.-high. 

CORN—Demand was equal to the sup- 
ply, and prices were steady after the open- 
ing break of 3c. There were sellers of a few 
cars at the close at those prices. Closing: 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, $1.58; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.57; No. 4 yellow, $1.53; Ne. 5 yellow, 
$1.51; No. 6 yellow, $1.43@1.47,—old billing; 
new billing 2c less. 

OATS—Liberal receipts and aetive demand 
at last week’s prices. Closing: No. 1 white, 
No. 2 white, 71%c; No: 3 white, 70%c; 
No. 4 white, 69%c,—old billing; new billing 
1%c less. 

BARLEY—No demand from maltsters. 
Feed dealers bought a few cars. Quotations: 
malting, $1.20@1.25; feed, $1.08@1.14,—on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—Lower. No. 2 was quoted at the 
elose at $1.99@2, on track, through billed. 


72c; 





BOSTON, SEPT. 11 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$14.00@15.00 


Spring patents, standard ....... 13.00@14.10 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.758 @13.75 
Soft winter patents ............ 12.00 @12.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.50@12.25 
Soft winter-clears .........+.+++ 10.25@11.50 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 10.50@10.75 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with a gen- 
erally lower market. Spring bran, $51; win- 
ter bran, $51.50@52; middlings, $53 @60; 
mixed feed, $59@61; red dog, $76; second 
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syty $88; gluten feed. $67.03; persion feed, ge ig prices: No. 2 red winter, . 75%; Brn WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
($65.40; stock feed, $65.50; oat hulls, re- winter, garlicky, $2.64%; September, R din 
; $34; cottonseed meal, $62@66,—all §2.64%; October, $2.65%; range of southern ~ geturdey wore ee eee eee ein ater ee ae eat le snows ptocks of grain 
in 100’s. for week, $2.10@2.66. "Sept. 11 Sept. 4 1919 Sept. 10, in bushels X00" s omitted) : ss 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, CORN—Barely steady; movement and de- Wheat, bus .....2,568,800 3,643,630 3,515,160 Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley F) 
with market fairly steady. White corn flour, mand trivial. Receipts, 23,301 bus; exports, Flour, bbis ...... 8,395 5,137 14,083 c. P. 70 16 36 ¥ lax 
$4.75@5; white corn meal, $4.25@4.50; hom- 11,564; stock, 459,912. Closing prices: con- Millstuff, tons ... 2,093 1,746 3,758 ye 34 10 9 se 
iny grits and samp, $4.25@4.50; cream of tract spot, $1.50, nominal; domestic No. 3 Corn, bus ....... 71,120 109,200 68,930 Ogilvies any 116 2 32 " 
maize, $6; granulated yellow corn meal, — yellow or better, track, $1.55, sales; range Oats, bus ....... 900,000 1,504,420 639,180 wWrostern ......__: 28 9 6 = 
$4.20; bolted yellow, $4.15; feeding, $3.30@ of southern for week, $1.45@1.55. Barley, hus ..... 703,660 861,420 452,400 Grain Growers .. 266 2 34 41 
3.35; cracked corn, $3.35@3.40,—all in 100’s. OATS—Down 2%c: demand and move- Rye, bus ........ 142,500 234,360 332,100 wort William .... 9 6 21 il 
OATMEAL—Market dull and easy at $4.20 ment light. Receipts, 51,446 bus; stock, 230,- Flaxseed, bus ... 74,240 = 92,820 116,280) Gq 7 po... 32 22 11 33 
for rolled and $4.62 for cut and ground, in 011. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks Northwestern .... 180 9 40 
90-lb sacks. 75c; No. 3 white, domestic, 74c. ending Saturday were: Sept. 13 Port Arthur ..... 75 2 26 1 
“ RYE—Weaker; movement and demand Sept. 11 Sept. 4 1919 Can. Gov't ...... 313 44 11 9 
~ WEER's RECEIPTS AND STOCKS . 252: - -Wheat, bus=..... 1,057,280 1,135,360 745,390 Sask. Co-op. ..... 3 1 1 ; 
k fair. Receipts, 156,573 bus; exports, 420,252; a LL. 103 
Receipts -——Stocks—~ = stock, 628,875. Closing price of No. 2 west- Filouf, bbis. -..... 247,857 274,557 455,230 Richardson ...... *4 *3 *7 9 
1920 19 1920 1919 7 
19 ern for export, $2.09. Millstuff, tons ... 10,629 10,606 21,907 Dav. & Smith ... 7 3 1 re 
Flour, bblis....°%21,285 30,650 ..... «+. os: Corn, bus ....... 37,820 39,590 67,850 a ae 
Wheat, bus. ..688,200 163,175 611,677 459,371 Oats, bus ....... 492,000 615,090 338,250 eee 1,129 121 221 37 
Gets, bus... $6,090 si4so 6.968 247,86 MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 14 in tab... en. ae 1 ieee. mM Ole |S 
Rye, bus...... ..... 127,850 teens 196,733 Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis Flaxseed, bus ... 4,920 22,400 10,010 Rail shipments... 5 7 33 33 
Barley, bus... «-++-  see++ seers 119,793 and outside mills for flour in carload or Lake shipments.. 176 3 1 7 
emg ay Sh a an Jeses “868% round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b, Minneap- MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS *Overshipped. 
orn meal, s. O° ceeoe ceese 
Oatmeal, cases.. 933 1,200 ..... 10... ls lata it atlas ae anual ae cee at eee STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitte: 
Oatmeal, sacks. . 10,145. ...5 © weeee Sept. 14 Year ago dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): _ Wheat— Bus _ Oats— sus 
*Includes 5,755 bbls for export, compared short patent, 98-Ib Sept. 18 Bept.14 No 2 Bare .-..- pn) No. 2C. W...... 21 
with 9,575 in 1919. cottons ........ $13.10@13.60 $12.25@12.70 Mtmitas wa ol ete: 33 
Exports of flour from Boston during the standard patent... 12.70@13.00 11.65@11.80 No, 1 dark ..... 336 162 177 EE hbo —ilbes TE a andene 10 
week ending Sept. 11, 27,758 sacks, to Lon- akers patent .... 12.30@12.60 11.20@11.50 No.1 northern.. 4 15 sie oo. J tee 
don. First clear, jute... .....@10.00 8.50@ 9.25 No. 2 northern.. ... — 16 © Relea 7. ao: 14 
Second clear, jute. 7.50@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.00 CRRORD 4 0 ivneccs 557 431 2,965 1,339 Durum ......... 3 Parse ts re. 33 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 11 Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- CUROIE veciccwese 6 Total 7" 
. ' 897 8 8 oo LLL 121 
FLOUR—Receipts, 600 bbls, and 12,189,493 ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Sept. 14), in | Totals .....-. 41 a $108 66.582) =6Winter ......... 231 
Ibs in sacks. No exports. Quotations per jute, were: . Tn 1916 ae 5.8 * iit Senet 
196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: Sept. 14 Year ago In 1915 540 ase Otal .....05. 1,129 
Spring first patent ...... bao ees $13.00@13.75 Medium semolina.$12.10@12.20 $11.25@11.50 “~~ “""" *"""*"7"""* Ee ea 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.50@13.00 — flour ...... at + de pes 10.00@10.50 COARSE GRAIN PRICES Western Canada—Grain Crops 
sa a Panne: re eget fee OOP we ccccrescees 7.75@ 8.00 .....@ 8.50 Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association esti- 
ard winter short patent ...... 2.25 @13. corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the mates of total grain crops in Manitoba, Sas- 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.15 @12.50 WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis katchewan and Alberta, in bushels (()0’s 
Soft winter straight ........... 10.75 @11.50 The flour output of Minneapolis mills for during the week were, per bushel: omitted): 
RYE FLOUR—Steady. Offerings mod- four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley Wheat Oats Barley Fiaxs'd 
erate, but ample for the limited trade re- the subjoined table: 7.. 1883@135 57% @58% 184% @185% 80@105___1920%..... 213,245 359,931 49,538 8,385 
quirements. Quotations, $10.50@11.25 per 1920 1919 1918 1917 8.. 137@139 59% @60% 189% @190% 82@107 et tees 160,761 242,575 37,145 7,000 
196 Ibs, in sacks, according to quality, for gept, 18... ...... 449,605 400,940 432,605 9.. 188@140 59% @60% 189% @190% 82@104 oaat ae perigee g++ Mg 
new. Sept. 11... 237,700 457,835 398,660 459,345 10.. 138@140 59% @60% 191% @192% 83@105 Tht Tests 306,520 317,877 82,480 520 
WHEAT—Advanced 4c early in week, but Sept. 4... 257,955 324,515 335,465 360,965 11.. 138@139 59% @60% 191% @192% 83@105 Fates * ria tsi ane (fie 
afterwards lost half of improvement. Values Aug. 28... 278,630 391,485 378,740 310,630 13... 137@138 59% @60% 193% @194% 83@106 joy 4-0 Te eesee | 88.203 2.260 
: : ae tren Cae eee bees ones SORE 140,031 162,460 22,690 1000 
argely nom na > Pp eee s Sa Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- COARSE GRAIN STOCKS |) See 181,900 224,270 34,000 093 
ports, 357,310; stock, 1,468,265. Quotations,  apnojis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 1912..... 176.860 220.327 31.449 eit , 
car lots, ‘in export elevator: No. 2 red win- Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators o Seu 220,32 . 000 
ter, $2.72@2.77; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 192 1919 1918 1917 in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 1911..... - 177,100 190,000 33,000 00 me 
$2.62@2.67. Other grades quoted at the fol- Sept. 18... ...... 16,030 ...... 13,510 ; a 118,250 138,600 19,400 500 
lowing schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, “Sept. 11... 6,695 10,130 ...... 13,845 . 5 anes, 59 Sage. 38 Seen. 2 1909...... 119,750 156,800 30,240 800 | 
iataes ia, as Se eee ee ern 4,700 opt. 33 Sept. ¢ 1980 =—S01S = SSET 1808. 5.5 00 95,280 90,200 20,800 250 Fe | 
5c under red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under , Corn 11 5 5 64 2 7 ‘ ' 
No. 2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 Aug. 28... a arere 3) Sere Oats oe 173 876 3.934 2.034 371 reat és.eene on bas sacs or ane a we ( 
’ pe mee be BOSccccve . xP 4 ,00 00 , 
wheat, 11c under No. 2. OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS Barley .. 506 357 974 733 200 1905...... 86,300 67,165 13,660 475 
CORN—Dull and 7c lower. Supplies small, Rye .... 79 84 5,549 491 145 1904 57,800 44,600 10,500 Be 
but offerings ample. Receipts, 17,879 bus; The flour output and foreign shipments of flaxseed, 132 120 32 3 7 1903...... 52.000 40,500 11.300 pots 
stock, 71,036. Quotations, as to quality and northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 1902...... 65,000 38,000 10,08 5 
location, $1.60@1.65, the latter for No. 1 and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS pa all t a vy 080 ate | 
low. - ‘ Si j Week Ca- Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 WOPtORNSO GECEROTD 
ye . fi 4, . é a s > 
CORN GooDs—lInactive, but steadily held. —— fan oo ale SF gh flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Quotations: peaces UY 10+ 63 69,785 120,200 155,500 1,760 - 700 Gam acan Guu duet” oes Paper Mills in Alaska 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks July 17. 64 70,535 156,700 142.240 2,525 700 ’ a ne ekg . SOpt. . ’ 7 - . . The 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $4.15@4.22% July 24. 63.69,935 155,115 149,825 |... .., Sept. 7. Te tor tia te the ao Wasurworom, D. C, Sept. 11.—Th 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 4.15 @ 4.30 July 31, $3 69,935 136,025 143,565 3,765 616 Sept. 8... 3.35% 3.35% 3.39% 3.32 3.36% shortage of paper will be overcome by 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@4.10 Aug. 7. 63 70,335 134,620 170,480 355 1,030 = BePt- 0+: 308 eo te 837 3o new mills in Alaska, Colonel W. B. FF | 
, fancy ..... 1 . 14. 63 69, 98 i q ‘ Sept. 10... 3.30% 3.00% 342 3.37 = S. ‘necley, chie Foasest Gesvice nr 
wernite table meal fancy ..--- 410@ 417% Aug: 14. 43 62,936 LER 985 124795 1.408 LOE BODE it.) aaam 338% 240 238 a6 Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, pre-e 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@4. 18 Aug. 28. 63 69,935 157,015 205,850 335 1,790 Sept. 18... 3.29% 3.29% 3.35 3.27 3.31 dicted here today on his return frona FR 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases.. Tt @2.90 Sept. 4. 61 68,635 116,685 182,785 ite 205 Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- month’s inspection of timber and water FF 
MILLFEED—Dull and generally easier, Sept. 11. 49 57,195 120,915 167,815 335 1,350 es ge eases taboo yoke nme and power in the Tongass National Forest. F) | 
Quotations: MILLFEED PRICES , meceinnn a onen “The national forests of Alaska,” said FF I 
5 5, yup, sere lh wes, Gam, a . . 
aa oa ine sip ittigt adee ahah Be es “Secoe _ Ho Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 Colonel Greeley, “contain resources suf- : I 
Standard middlings ............ 58.00@59.00 ow Paes le din Gide Gatankelt ib talons Minneapolis, 74 116 80 132 32 3 ficient to produce 1,500,000 tons of paper FP 
Flour middlings ............... 69.00@70.00 by brokers: . Duluth..... _59 16 18 841 19 21 annually for an indefinite period, and a bc 
es caiees Queets sacle : , rt tegen Sept. 14 Year ago Totals.... 133 132 98 973 51 24 paper industry in the territory is now i | 
. —Market further eased off 2c. a ere eee $39.00@ 40.00 $36.00 @38.00 : ° as: ” 2 reley we 
; ferings moderate, but fully ample for lim- stand. middlings.. 46.00@48.00 .....@52.00 Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- . gine Colonel Greeley believes that 
ited requirements of the trade. Receipts, Flour middlings... 55.00@56.00 57.00@58.00 eapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. the administration of Alaska’s great re- f 
. 91,073 bus; stock, 233,133. Quotations: No. 2 RR. dog, 140-lb jute 70.00@..... 64.00@65.09 11, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): sources should be put in the hands of c 
white, 77@78c; No. 3 white, 76@77c. : 7-Receipts— -Shipments— men on the ground, but is opposed to h 
4 OATMEAL—Dull and weak to sell, influ- pacprryn ct ppocamn , — aa "sc “ae Ge Shaneter of all federal Sabawest toa f 
; enced by downward movement of raw ma- Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, Minneapolis ... 105 196 12 11 Leoni pork e® F 
: terial. saetetons: ground catmes, 100-Ib net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: PURE 6c vicccs 93 20 69 33 ocal commission, J J M , 
. sacks, .26; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per ana =e JOHN Jd. ARRIN \N. ( 
two 90-lb sacks, $8.20@9.35; patent, cut, two yn ed Cort 2000 tee + + FEO OOo oe 00 Totals ....... 198 216 81 44 : , 
100-Ib sacks, $10.52@12; pearl barley, in a 2 ore oes ae cant ey ae j ; 
100-Ib k “ane $7@7 90 coarse $5.50 , No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.50@56.00 a \ 
igs sa 1} ai bial atte she No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 53.50@54.00 Crop Condition Sept. 1 Cereal Crops of Tunisia 
, 7 = y od, 2, t a acks. .....@48. p ? 1 —— 4 . 8 
MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS ete anak cient et we: 4 Department of Agriculture estimates of The Tunisian government has fur- 
According to the monthly grain circular Corn meal, yellowt taal Pe Saale 450@ 4.55 the combined condition of all crops, by nished the following provisional esti- b 
4 issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- NG OM WOMEEY C0. cs ctiesiics 10.60 @10.70 states, Sept. 1, the 10-year average for Jotes of cereal c ; in th pgency for 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn Ry. qour, pure dark* 800@ 810 1910-19 being rated as 100: “ ai crops in the regen b 
: , . P A ’ OPK. cee seves > ( 8. Ps vs * v4 J , ‘ 
in August were as follows, with compari- whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 11.10@11.20 Maine,......... 92.6 North Dakota.. 99.4 1920. Similar figures for 1918 and 1919 p 
sons: ie, teas Corn Gtaham, standard, bbit ....... 10.90@11.00 N. Hampshire.. 105.2 South Dakota.. 102.0 are given to show the very sign’ icant 
Recta bbis tpt bus Rolled onte®® .......sesseceeess .+++-@ 8,85 Vermont ...... 104.0 Nebraska ..... 136.2 deficiency in the yield this year. ‘The 
August, 1920 260,117 2.994128 72,137. ‘Mill screenings, light, per ton... 22.00@26.00 Massachusetts. 106.8 Kansas ....... tis figures are in metric tons: 
July 1990 ....... 386-765 1875696 77.346 Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 24.00@30.00 Rhode Island.. 99.0 Kentucky ..... 115.5 : ‘ ; 
‘August 1919 . 84469 5'188'640 113'256 Elevator screenings, common, ton 25.00@30.00 Connecticut --+ 103.0 Tennessee ..... 108.0 Crop— 1918 1919 920 > 
‘August, 1918..... 79.787 4.262.693 66.644 Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@35.00 New York ..... 106.8 Alabama ...... 92.9 WORE cee ccsesas 256,000 180,000 0,000 ) 
Peat 79,787 4,262, , Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 New Jersey ... 108.0 Mississippi .... 92.2 Barley .....-e0. 227,000 120,000 0,000 
A St, 1920 103,327 2,797,543 Recleaned buckwheat screenings 42.00@48.00 Pennsylvania .. 106.8 Louisiana ..... 98.1 OBES cesccviveres 55,400 50,000 2,000 
. oo 1920 sane sl 544-735 2'368'786 coves Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... £8.00 @ 35.00 a err ty pares 3 ceneivuas 5 Maize and millet ..... 5,500 5,000 
- —.. “ae ot eer y> ‘es aee Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 35.00@60.00 Maryland ..... . ahoma .... . yj » en- 
August, 1919..... 93,572 3,140,696 65,973 Gon “Dinck seed screenings ton, 22.:00@32.00 Virginia ...... 110.8 Arkansas ..... 109.2 _, With governmental control of t)« en SI 
August, 1918 2,111,883 39,284 sd it i 
gust, 1918.....  «.... 9,28 Lineebe Of mmON*® ......... 000. 62.50@63.00 West Virginia.. 105.7 Montana ...... 86.1 tire wheat stock it is assumed th. t the Me 
N. Carolina ... 110.8 Wyoming ..... 117.6 wheat requir t f Tunisia w:!! be 
*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in g 5 . quirements of Lunisia \ 
S. Carolina..... .9 Colorado ...... : * : : 0 
BALTIMORE, SEPT. 11 sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. Gomis seas 100.4 iow Tieaine aN ip met by the domestic production; «ut it “ 
, p | ss leaner me car lots, per bbl, in 98-Ib CASH WHEAT PRICES a 99.1 Arizona ....... 97.4 is reported that the state contem lates i 
westone: . GRID cic vsicces 267.9 GROM o ites ce eus 103.8 the importation of some Argentine :naize > 
Spring first patent ............. $13. 25 @13.50 _Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, Indiana ....... 104.5 Nevada ....... 90.9 P ‘ ek fi 
Spring standard brands ........ 12.75@13.00 No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 Ijinois ........ O0.® “SOD vocas secs 100.2 to supplement the local yield. e 
Hard winter short patent ...... 13.25 @13.50 northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at Michigan ...... 106.1 Washington ... 92.0 g 
Hard winter standard patent ... 12.75@13.00 Minneapolis, per bushel: Wisconsin ..... 104.9 Oregon ........ 106.2 The Boone (Iowa) Flour & Fee! Co 
Soft winter short patent ....... 11.75@12.00 Sept. No.1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red Minnesota ..... 99.2 California ..... 96.5 has b ld by A. J. Rowland to U.T oI 
i Soft winter straight (near by).. 10.50@10.75 8... 259% @269% 257% @264% 252% @257%  lowa.......... 108.6 acne. Seen ee OE ie tO 2. 
‘ Rye flour, white ............... 9.50@10.00 9... 262% @272% 260% @267% 255% @260% Missouri ...... 115.4 United States 107.0 Petterson, R. H. Lee and H. G. ‘lem ‘“ 
- Rye flour, standard ............ 8.75@ 9.25 10... 260 @270 258 @265 253 @268 denning. The new owners will covtinue 7 
é City mills’ jobbing prices: 11... 260 @270 258 @265 253 @258_. the business under the old M*¢. Pet- 
‘s City mills’ spring patent ...... .sse+@13.75 18... 268% @275% 263% @268 % 256% @263% Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts : nade llewyeromedl 
. City mills’ blended patent ..... -++++@13.75 14... 255% @265% 253% @260% 248% @ 265% Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, terson being the active manager. 
i cus poral pea or ern nae se -++++@13.00 = Sept. No.2dark No. 2nor No. 2 red Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: : fe 
K y mills’ winter straight .... .....@12.75 8... 257% @264% 252% @259% 242% @252% -——Mple— —Duluth— Winnipeg Eureka Roller Mills, Eureka, D: ji 
i MILLFEED—FEasier in instances, with de- 9... 257% @267% 255% @262% 250% @255% 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 Wheat, 7 to 20 b 50 to 60 Ibs; north- j 
a mand light throughout. Quotations, in 100- 10... 255 @265 253 @260 248 @253 Sept. 8 347 452 234 62 170 497 : US; ty] 0S; or 
. lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $49@50; soft 11... 255 @265 253 @260 248 @253 Sept. 9... 888 333 710 38 218 668 ern spring. No stacking. Farm s not 
s winter bran, $52@53; standard middlings, 13... 263% @270% 258% @263% 251% @258%  sept.10 ... 360 540 163 73 247 443 ~+Iinclined to hold wheat. 
i $57@58; flour middlings, $67@68; red dog, 14... 250% @260% 248% @255% 243% @250% Sept. 11... 348 350 233 49 286 12 
k, * Tier: Sy male masdlags, §66@ ce. Dee. Dec. Sept.13... 538 624 188 72 405 857 The mill of the Ashland (Mont.) Mill- al 
a WHEAT—Fractionally lower; demand Sept. 8 .$2.44% Sept. 11 ..... $2.45 Sept. 14... 247 412 260 70 711 622 d ' N 
: moderate, movement large. Receipts, 1,133,- Sept. 9 ..... 2.47% Sept. 13 ..... 2.48% cteene ing Co., which has been idle for upwards . 
* 034 bus; exports, 1,381,702; stock, 3,901,555. Sept. 10 ..... 2.45 | ae 2.40% Totals.. 2,223 2,711 1,788 364 2,032 3,099 of a year, started grinding on Sept. 6. $1 
] 
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loronto, Ont., Sept. 11, 1920 





The flour market is more mixed than 
ever. The expected decline in spring 
wheat has not appeared, nor is there now 
any clear promise of the same. Buyers 
and -ellers have settled down into an en- 
durance test, which leaves trade at a 
standstill and every one up in the air. 
Rumors take the place of facts as far as 
any big sales are concerned, and there 
seems to be a well-defined bull campaign 
on foot. If this succeeds and the regu- 
lar autumn buying movement can be 
started at present price levels, the ex- 
pected decline may be deferred for some 
time. At the moment there is no sale 
for new-crop flour in quantities, and mills 
are quietly waiting for things to settle 
down. Today’s price for old-crop spring 
wheal flour, in jute, is $14.25 bbl, deliv- 
ered Ontario points; new-crop, top pat- 
ents, jute, $13.75 bbl; straights, $13.25, 
Ontario points. 

The market for soft winter wheat and 
flour has been in an oversold condition, 





which kept prices at a point where new 
buyers would not operate. No one wishes 
to accumulate stocks at these levels, 


though millers who have flour are press- 
ing it forward while prices appear high. 
A fair quotation for this grade today 
would be $10.75@10.90 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, Toronto or Montreal, 
while buyers have paid during the week 
$10.20@10.40, in bulk, Montreal. 

No important sales of flour for export 
have been made this week. All such busi- 
ness is at a standstill. Arbitrary rulings 
by the Royal Commission in London and 
unfair discrimination against flour in 
ocean freight rates prevent any possi- 
bility of business with British importers 
and, as there is no machinery in Canada 
for handling cargo business with other 


countries, the over-sea trade of Canadian 
mills is dead, British importers are of- 
fering around 93s per sack for Manito- 
bas, while sellers are unable to accept 
less than 105s, October-November terms. 
At such a spread, business is impossible. 
No relief from the present position is in 


sight 

\ fair amount of Canadian flour has 
been sold in United States markets on a 
basis of $12.75@12.85 bbl, jute, for top 
patents, New York territory. 


MILLFEED 
ran and shorts remain very scarce at 
S02 ton for bran and $57 for shorts, in 
bags, delivered Ontario points. 
WHEAT 


The movement of new-crop wheat is 
slow. So far, arrivals of western spring 


wheat at upper lake ports are only about 
one-third the volume of last year. East- 
ern mills expect to have some spring 
whe { for grinding this week. Ontario 
farmers are also much behind with deliv- 
erles, No. 1 northern wheat is quoted at 
$2.99, bu, «if. Bay ports. No. 2 red 
or white winter wheat is selling at $2.35@ 
245 1 at mill doors, while car-lot prices 
are >2.50@2.55. 
ROLLED OATS 

P Trading is limited. Rolled oats are of- 
eri 


f at $5.60@5.80 per bag of 90 lbs, 
Jute; oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 
These grains are waiting for new-crop 
arrivals to establish prices. Quotations: 
No. 3 white Ontario oats, T0@75c bu, 
country points; barley, $1.30@1.35; rye, 
175; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 


8554c, in store, Fort William; No. 3 
American yellow corn, prompt, $2, track, 
Toronto. 
OIL CAKE 

Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$72@73 ton, and meal at $74@76, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

NOTES 

Hugo and Norman -Pollock, Belfast, 
Ireland, arrived in Toronto this week on 
a visit to their brother M. A. Pollock, 
manager of the Canadian Flour Export 


Co., Ltd. They will spend a few weeks 
in Canada. 
Burglars entered the office of the 


Brampton (Ont.) Milling Co. on the 
night of Sept. 6 and made an attempt to 
blow up a steel safe. Evidently they 
were disturbed during the course of op- 
erations, as they disappeared without do- 
ing any. important damage to the safe or 
office. This gang has been operating in 
that part of Ontario lately, and is charged 
with other offenses of the same nature. © 

Shifting influences in the lake freight 
situation are diverting a large part of 
the movement of Canadian grain from 
United States ports to Canadian boats 
and eastern outlets. There have been 
years in the past when American ports 
handled fully 80 per cent of the Canadian 
grain, whereas this year it is not believed 
that they will be able to capture over 50 
per cent of the traffic. Apparently there 
will be no scarcity of vessel space on the 
lakes, and this, coupled with a fairly lib- 
eral supply of cars in the West, may 
bring about a very rapid shifting of the 
surplus Canadian wheat. 

The Western: Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., entertained its entire sales staff for 
eastern Canada at the head office during 
the week ending Sept. 4. All salesmen be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean were present, and made a goodly 
showing in numbers. Besides visiting the 
Toronto exhibition, these gentlemen were 
entertained at a banquet on the evening 
of Sept. 2 and at an informal dinner on 
Sept. 3, with a theatre party later. A 
visit to Niagara Falls completed the 
round of entertainment. The business 
session covered all matters relating to the 
promotion of flour sales in the territory 
represented. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Sept. 11.—There has 
been no improvement in the demand for 
spring wheat flour for either local or ex- 
port consumption. The recent increase 
of 40 per cent in freight rates will un- 
doubtedly advance the price of flour by 
approximately 25c bbl, but orders are be- 
ing taken, in the meantime, at old prices, 
subject to increase in freight rates, and 
top patents are quoted at $13.75 bbl, sec- 
ond patents at $13.25, and strong bakers 
at $13.05, in new jutes, track, Montreal. 
The domestic market remains unchanged, 
with purchases confined to immediate 
needs. No new export business is report- 
ed from the Continent or the United 
Kingdom, as buyers and sellers are al- 
together out of line in their prices. There 
has been a slight improvement, however, 
in demand from the West Indies, al- 
though it is evident that these purchases 
cover immediate requirements only. 

Winter wheat flour brokers report that 
buyers persist in purchasing from hand 
to mouth, and that they are experiencing 
considerable difficulty in maintaining sup- 
plies, the consequence being that buyers 
are frequently called upon to pay a pre- 
mium of 25@50c bbl for spot delivery. 
Quotations in car lots, however, remain 
unchanged at $11.50 bbl, in second-hand 
jute, ex-track. 

A weaker feeling has developed in 
the market for white corn flour, and 


prices have declined 50c, the quotation 
now being $11.50 bbl, in jute, delivered. 

In anticipation of lower prices, the de- 
mand for millfeeds is quiet, bran being 
quoted at $52 ton and shorts at $57, ex- 
track, including bags. 

Domestic trade is quiet, but spot west- 
ern oats are stronger and prices have ad- 
vanced 2c. Car lots of No. 2 Canadian 
western oats are quoted at $1.08 bu, and 
No. 1 feed at $1.0414, ex-store. 


NOTES 
Local mills are daily expecting their 
first deliveries of new-crop western 


spring wheat. 

George E. Coslett, manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Fort William, Ont., 
is here on a short vacation and business 
trip. 

R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left on Tuesday for 
New York and Philadelphia, and will 
from there return to Winnipeg. 

A. G. Buttifant, who has been in Can- 
ada for some time representing Camp- 


bell & Phillipps, Ltd., London, Eng., for. 


the purpose of buying cargo lots of flour 
for shipment to European ports, pur- 
poses sailing from Quebec on Sept. 15 
for England. His work in this country 
is completed. Mr. Buttifant co-operated 
with the Canadian Wheat Board in the 
work done, and made his _ purchases 
through that body. T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Sept. 11.—There is 
much activity in the flour trade through- 
out the West, and all mills are now run- 
ning, after their usual summer period of 
repair and adjustment. ‘The trade has 
welcomed the cessation of government 
control of flour manufacture and prices, 


and millers are now making pre-war 
grades. Flour prices have this week been 


revised, and are now quoted at $1.15 bbl 
below previous government standard 
prices. ‘The demand from all parts of 
western Canada is very heavy, and the 
large mills report the majority of their 
orders to be for first patent flour. 

A feature in this market during the 
week has been considerable inquiry from 
the American side for spring-wheat flour. 
Some business has been done with New- 
foundland and the West Indies, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the bulk of the present 
demand for. flour is from domestic 
buyers. 

The revised prices of spring-wheat 
flour, per barrel, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash 
or sight-draft terms, are as follows: 

-—Patent—, 
First Second 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west.$13.15 $12.65 
Manitoba points ..........ee05- 13.15 12.66 
Saskatchewan points .......... 13.05 12.55 
Alberta— 

Edmonton and points east.... 12.95 12.45 

Points west of Edmonton .... 13.05 12.55 
British Columbia— 

Revelstoke territory ......... 13.15 12.656 

Coast tOrritery .scccccescescs 13.35 12.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).... 13.40 12.90 
Prince Rupert ..ccccccsecscecse 13.55 13.05 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying 
ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c 
over. Package differentials: 98's, cotton, 30c 
bbl over jute basis; 49’s, cotton, 45c over; 
24's, cotton, 55c over. Jute covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat at pe bree ay, | for 
week ending Sept. 9 are slightly below 
those of previous week. This is due in 
part to the wet weather which, in some 
localities, has delayed harvesting opera- 
tions to some extent. Inspections total 
1,113 cars, against 1,609 a week ago, and 
3,094 for the corresponding period last 
year. 

" Trading is active in this market, and 
news of slow movement of grain to 


American markets has held prices steady 
here. In consequence, traders are ex- 
pecting some export business from the 
American side. 

Following are the closing prices of No. 
1 northern wheat for each day of week 
ending Sept. 10, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur: 





-—Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Dec. 
. , Me MUTT $2.77 $2.65 $2.47% 
mes. BF cnccvvavens coos esses oes 
WU. 0 secccecvecne 2.77% 2.64% 2.46% 
Sept. 8 .. 2.82% 2.68% 2.50% 
Sept. 9 .. 2.80% 2.70% 2.52% 
Breer rere ee 2.81% 2.70% 2.51% 
*Holiday. 


RYE FLOUR 


Local mill is running lightly to fill 
export orders. There is little or no do- 
mestic demand. Prices are unchanged. 
Today’s quotations: white, $11.50 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; straight grades, $11; dark, 
$8.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 

Lack of pasturage in western Canada, 
due to prolonged period of drouth dur- 
ing July and August, has resulted in an 
exceptionally heavy demand for millfeed. 
As mills are running freely on flour or- 
ders, they are able, in most cases, to take 
care of millfeed requirements. Follow- 
ing are the prices, in mixed- or straight- 
car lots, delivered: Manitoba, bran $47 
per ton, shorts $52; Saskatchewan, bran 
$46, shorts $51; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, bran $45, shorts $50; Al- 
berta, points west of Edmonton, bran 
$46, shorts $51; British Columbia, Revel- 
stoke territory, bran $48, shorts $53; 
British Columbia, coast territory, bran 
$49, shorts $54; Prince Rupert, bran $51, 
shorts $56. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Fine ground meal is quoted at $80 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $76. . 

OATMEAL 

There is a fitful demand in western 
markets for rolled oats and oatmeal, but 
business is light. Today’s quotations for 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to 
the trade: Manitoba, $4.50; Saskatchewan, 
$4.60; Alberta, $4.70. Oatmeal is quoted 
at 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 
The demand for coarse grains is re- 
stricted, owing to light offerings. Fri- 
day’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 8554c; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, $1.2934; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.9914,,—in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was held Sept. 8. Nor- 
man L. Leach, of the National Elevator 
Co., Winnipeg, was elected president, and 
C. H. Leaman vice-president. Dr. Robert 
Magill was for the fourth time re-elected 
secretary. 

The address of the retiring president, 
J. E. Botterell, was the chief item of in- 
terest. He spoke at length of the most 
important event of the presidential year, 
which was, of course, the reopening of 
the wheat markets, which was consum- 
mated Aug. 18. Mr. Botterell said that, 
while the trade here welcomed decontrol, 
it did so not merely because business has 
been greatly affected by the continued 
method of handling wheat under govern- 
ment control, but because “all experience 
justifies confidence in believing that gov- 
ernment trading is not as efficient and 
economical as private trading.” 


NOTES 


A preliminary estimate of the wheat 
yield for the province of Alberta places 
the amount at 70,000,000 bus, 


Some damage to cut grain is reported 
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from Moose Jaw, Sask., as a result of 
continued damp weather, but this is not 
expected to prove serious. 

The first wheat brought to the local 
elevator at Hughenden, Alta., this week, 
graded Nos. 1 and 2. The yield is said 
to have averaged 50 bus per acre. 

A report from Calgary, Alta., states 
that over 400,000 bus wheat were export- 
ed to the United States from Alberta 
during the eight months ending Aug. 31. 

Saskatchewan insurance companies esti- 
mate hail loss in that province for the 
year at $703,000. Provision for further 
possible losses up to Sept. 15 brings the 
total to $800,000. 

Threshing returns from Portage la 
Prairie, Man., indicate an average of 20 
to 22 bus per acre for that district. This 
is satisfactory, in view of the exceedingly 
dry weather these crops have withstood 
for the past two months. 

It is a general opinion in the milling 
trade that the producer of grain will pay 
the increase in Canadian railway freight 
rates which has just gone into effect. As 
the rise amounts to 35 per cent over old 
levels in western Canada, the new tax on 
the farming industry will be a serious 
one. 

A cable from London informs the Ca- 
nadian public that the British authorities 
have no intention of paying as high 
prices for Canadian wheat of the 1920 
crop as were paid for previous crop. 
Open prices will prevail, but the Royal 
Commission will turn elsewhere for wheat 
when it finds Canadian prices too high. 

It is stated by some railway officials of 
western Canada that at least 30,000 
freight cars will be required on the three 
railroads of this country to take care of 
the movement of grain until close of 
navigation. This number of cars will be 
kept steadily rolling between the ter- 
minal points of Thunder Bay and On- 
tario country elevators where grain ac- 
cumulates. 

The B. B. Rye Flour Mills., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has recently installed, and is 
now running, a pot and pearl barley 
plant, in addition to its rye flour milling 
operations. Previously, the pot and pearl 
barley consumed in the prairie provinces 
has been shipped from eastern Canada, 
but the local mill is now in a position to 
take care of the western demand for 
these products. 

Shipping interests in Canada are watch- 
ing the development of Vancouver as a 
grain port with much interest. It is esti- 
mated by some that a large part of the 
Alberta surplus of this year will move 
out via the Pacific Coast and Panama 
Canal. Vessel space is becoming more 
plentiful and, with good elevator facili- 
ties in Vancouver, there is no reason 
why that port should not get a full share 
of the traffic. 

A private letter from the Alberta 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., states 
that conditions in the market for labor 
and materials have been operating to 
delay the completion of its new mill. Re- 
enforcing steel has been particularly hard 
to obtain. In the circumstances, it is dif- 
ficult to say when this plant will be ready 
for operation, but the owners are push- 
ing matters as rapidly as possible. When 
finished the new mill will be an impor- 
tant factor in the flour supply of western 
Canada. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada has been sitting in Winnipeg to 
hear applications from elevator com- 
panies for an increase in their storage 
and handling charges. This board is a 
permanent one, and is charged with the 
administration of the Canadian grain 
act. It has been very little in evidence 
during the war, but now that all tempo- 
rary boards charged with control of mar- 
kets are out of existence the permanent 
body will again assume control in Canada. 

G. Rock. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaperpni, Pa., Sept. 11.—The local 
flour market remains in pretty much the 
same condition as noted for several weeks 
pest. Buyers lack confidence, and it is 

ifficult to get them interested. Demand 
is wholly limited to carload lots to satisfy 
immediate needs, and there is no disposi- 
tion to make large purchases. The out- 
look is uncertain, and there is no abate- 
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ment of the extreme conservatism that 
has prevailed for such a long time. Mill 
limits, however, are generally steadily 
maintained, in spite of the dulitess of 
trade. 

Rye flour is also steady, but there is 
not much demand. Corn goods continue 
dull, and values rule in buyers’ favor. 


NOTES 

The Flour Club will hold its regular 
monthly meeting in the Bourse on Mon- 
day. 

John E. Poore, secretary of the Gro- 
cers’ Exchange, is in the West on a trip 
combining business and pleasure. 

Among yisitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were J. L. Rodney, 
president Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., R. Reid Dobell, manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and J. W. Krehbiel, president Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Sept. 11—Flour trade 
is extremely dull this week, and offerings 
from mills much more liberal. However, 
prices have not materially changed. Bids 
for lots have been taken by mills at less 
than their quoted prices. 

Stocks of flour seem to be adequate 
for the present demand. The consuming 
public has fallen in line for lower prices 
and the ruling tone in the market is ex- 
tremely quiet, even in the retail trade. 

Receipts of grain in this market were 
very light this week, consisting of only 
11 cars of wheat, 3 cars of corn and 14 
cars of oats. 

Southern mills are operating only half- 
time, being governed by the slow demand 
for flour. 

Millfeeds are rather steady and in fair 
demand, due to the limited product of 
the mills. Feeding is very light at pres- 
ent, and feeds are moving in small lots on 
prompt shipment to fill spot demand. 

Cottonseed meal is steady at $52 in 
large lots, but there is really little doing. 
The mills are starting up in the southern 
part of the state. They have been de- 
layed on account of lateness of the cot- 
ton crop, and farmers are not disposed 
to sell cottonseed very freely at the price. 
Thirty dollars is being paid at the mill 
for wagon seed, as against $80@90 last 
season. 

Cottonseed hulls are scarce for spot, 
and easily sell here at $18 ton, while new- 
crop hulls for 30-day shipment are being 
quoted at $10@12. 

Hay receipts this week were 65 cars 
all kinds. This is a much larger figure 
than has been recorded in this market for 
several months. Stocks are greatly re- 
duced, but hay is arriving in sufficient 
quantities now to meet. the needs, and the 
prices are easier. 

J. Hore Ticner., 





NASHVILLE 


NasHVILLe, Tenn., Sept. 11.—The con- 
tinued advance of wheat and publication 
of the government report showing re- 
duced production of spring wheat have 
had the effect of. increasing the interest 
in flour for both prompt and deferred 
shipment in the Southeast. The volume 
of business actually being done is now 
better than 50 per cent of possible output 
of the mills, and further increase is ex- 
pected next week, Forward bookings, 
however, are still comparatively small, 
and considerably less than at the corre- 
sponding time of previous years. As a 
result of the small business booked, mills 
have accumulated very little wheat. The 
amount under mill ownership in the 
Southeast is the smallest ever known at 
this time of the year. 

Very few mills have been able to re- 
flect the full advance in wheat in the 
prices of flour. Some exceptionally low 
prices are being made, causing a ragged 
market. Asking prices of large com- 
mercial mills at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 


cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $13.50@ . 


14; standard or regular patent, $12.25@ 
12.75; straight patent, $11.75@12.25; 
first clears, $8.50@9. 

Jobbers report some improvement in 
demand for Minnesota and Kansas flours. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 


ton- or jute, $13.25@13.75; hard winter 
patent, $12.75@13.20. 

Demand for wheat bran is quiet, and 
prices are easier. Mills have been com- 
pelled to shade prices to move their out- 
put. Shorts are still in active demand, 
and practically unchanged. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $44@46; standard 
middlings or shorts, $62@65. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 212,490 117,949 \ 
Lest week wi... 190,710 105,550 55.3 
SOGF BRD. vs04000% 207,690 171,318 82.5 
Two years ago.... 192,930 80,763 41.8 


Three years ago.. 145,350 154,283 100.6 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 11 Sept. 4 
WIeOP, BIS occ cccecivee 24,800 24,200 
WemORs, BOR swcowessvovs 181,700 182,000 
| Peer eer er ee 87,000 90,000 
i ee ae 387,000 383,000 


CORN MEAL 

Demand for corn meal continues quiet, 
with prices unchanged. Mills with a 
capacity of 60,000 bus this week ground 
9,313, or 16.4 per cent of capacity of 
mills reporting, compared with 8,945, or 
21.3 per cent, last week, and 9.2 per cent 
the corresponding week last year. Prices: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.60@3.65; plain 
meal, $3.45@3.50. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 205 cars. 

A cloudburst recently caused damage 
estimated at $25,000 at the plant of the 
Carlisle (Ky.) Milling Co. 

The United Biscuit Co., of St. Louis, 
it is announced by the Memphis Chamber 
of Commerce, will begin immediately the 
building at Memphis of a cracker and 
biscuit manufacturing plant to cost 


$300,000. 
Joun Lerrer. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Mrnxn., Sept. 13.—The lower- 
ing of the government estimate on the 
spring wheat yield caused a noticeable 
strengthening in the flour market, as 
well as wheat, last week. The prospects 
for any immediate or extensive decline 
in the way of prices do not look so prom- 
ising now. Some of the buyers who de- 
layed purchasing .for future require- 
ments, expecting the market to break, 
are now sitting up and taking notice of 
and interest in the real situation. Last 
week mills received some new orders and 
the first indication of a revival in buy- 
ing, and hope for further improvement 
in orders before long. They are. pre- 
pared to handle business promptly, 

The durum mill found no round-lot 
business last week, but accepted a few 
scattered car orders from users who 
needed supplies for immediate require- 
ments. Buyers are still pursuing a wait- 
ing policy, in the hope of getting in at 
lower levels. However, the present tend- 
ency of the market indicates firmness. 

In rye the previous slow conditions 
were still evident. A little home busi- 
ness was worked, but none outside. An 
interesting feature was the springing up 
of inquiries for prices, and market con- 
ditions that may result in business later. 

Near standstill conditions ruled in 
millfeed, owing to mills being out of the 
market, and having little or nothing to 
sell. The starting up of operations on 
a larger scale should place them in a 
better position to do business, for either 
prompt or deferred delivery. Colder 
weather is likely to improve the call for 
supplies in all quarters. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TE WORE bp occ scant pgeace 2,535 6.8 
Last week ..........+. -- 93,175 8.5 
BARGE FOOT oc ctccceccsecces 24,465 66 
Two years ago 21,590 60 





NOTES 


J. B. Becher, E. F. Barrett and C. C, 
Wyman, Minneapolis grain men, were on 
*change this morning. 

A. B. Black, with Charles Kennedy, 
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grain dealer, Buffalo, visited old frien s 
on the board during the week. 

James F, Bell, vice-president Was\)- 
burn-Crosby Co., was elected a meml:r 
of the Duluth Board of Trade last wee. 

The Duluth Universal mill, which \ 1s 
down last week during the installing \f 
new machinery, will start up again t js 
week. 

The Duluth branch: of Chas. E. Le: is 
& Co. will close on Oct. 1, next. Jos: »h 
F. McCarthy has been in charge here or 
the last six years. 

The Gee-Lewis Grain Co. has ope: ed 
an office in the Board of Trade Buildi ¢, 
with W. G. Walker, of Minneapolis, as 
its local representative. 

Parker M. Paine, with Logan & Bry in, 
Chicago, spent last week in Duluth on 
business and pleasure. Mr. Paine «as 
formerly in business here. 

H. F. McCarthy, president Inte: ,a- 
tional Grain Co., Minneapolis, was |. re 
midweek, in connection with his appl :a- 
tion for membership in the Duluth Bo :rd 
of Trade. 

There was buying of rye, both cash ind 
the current delivery, on its relative 
cheapness to wheat. Exporters were : iid 
to be after it, and shippers were bid« ng 
urgently at times. Stocks and offeri:gs 
went into strong hands. 

Standstill conditions remain in barley, 
with the cash range quoted 85c@$! \)5. 
Limited cars arrived and were cared for 
by houses specializing in this grain. (ats 
are being marketed in a steady \ay 
within a variable price range 


With better receipts of grain coming 
into store; shippers are counting on in- 
creasing operations. Package boats are 
handling most of the shipments, as {our 
movement is rather slack. As soon as 
flour receipts pick up and stocks incrvise 
at railroad houses, line boats will prob- 
ably pay more attention to that triflic 
and let outside vessels carry the |ulk 
of grain, except possibly to fill out «ar- 
goes if necessary. 


Shorts in flaxseed were given a scure, 
with the heavy reduction in the govern- 
ment estimate of yield. They commenced 
to cover, forcing market up sharply last 


week, but today there was a price break 
extending to 10c. Country sellers found 
no buyers for their stuff. Closing s)ots 
were up moderately from low figures on 
bidding when market was lacking o/er- 


ings. Crushers are watching deve|op- 
ments, but reported not doing much !si- 
ness. Shipments of stocks out of houses 
are being made, to Minneapolis, Chicago 
and other points. 

Wheat market continues to work up- 
ward on account of a reduced govern- 
ment estimate on spring wheat yield, 
slow movement to market and reported 
fresh export demand. The trade is « {ter 
the real wheat, in preference to tasing 
the futures, as most of the busines is 
being put through in the cash. Shiy pers 
are going after supplies to fill contracts 
and the urgent bidding caused high pre- 
miums to prevail for the cash article over 
futures. No. 1 northern today © sed 
16@18c over the December; No. 1 «irk, 
2c better. No. 1 amber was quo ible 
25e, and No. 1 durum 23c, over the De- 
cember future. 

F. G. Carts 





Argentine Label Requiremen' 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 4.—'! ade 


Commissioner George S. Brady has 
cabled the Department of Commerce 
from Buenos Aires that a new mun ipal 
regulation requires that the label. on 
edibles shall bear in Spanish the »me 


of the product, the quantity, metric 1\cas- 
urement, the name of the Argentin im- 
porter, the ingredients but not thei: )e"- 
centages. Coloring and preservatives are 
prohibited. The regulation is alrea‘'y in 
effect, but is being protested. 

Joun J. Marrin 





American Exports for July 


Exports of the United States to the 
principal countries of the world during 
July totaled $651,381,827, an increase of 
$82,694,312 over the corresponding p« riod 
last year, according to Departmen: of 
Commerce figures. Imports for the same 
month amounted to $537,170,351, ai i0- 
crease of $193,424,281 over July, 191). 
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IMMENSE SUGAR IMPORTS 





tiseal Year 1919-20 Sees All Previous United 
States Records Broken—Consumption 
Greater Than Ever Before 


New records were made in the sugar 
transactions of the United States with 
other countries during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920, receipts from for- 
eivn countries and non-contiguous Ameri- 
can territories amounting to 9,485,727,637 
ibs, and shipments thereto aggregating 
1,158,680,026 Ibs. Furthermore, although 
the uneven distribution of available sup- 
plies of sugar in the United States, due 
in part to the transportation situation, 
lel to high retail prices in many locali- 
ties, it seemingly did not restrict the total 
co sumption, for the average per capita 
consumption in continental United States 
for the fiscal year just ended likewise 
established a new record—90.6 Ibs. 

(he total importation in the fiscal year 
1920 comprised cargoes from 40 foreign 
ntries, in addition to receipts from 

Virgin Islands, the Philippines, 
vaii, and Porto Rico. As in the fiscal 
ear 1919, when the Sugar Equalization 
sourd stated that large quantities of 
ugar were bought in Cuba in 1918 by 
tish interests, brought into the United 
tes for refining, and then shipped 
oad, similar transactions enter into 
statistics for 1920. These exports 

imports, however, practically coun- 
terbalance. 

he total imports of cane sugar into 
the United States, exclusive of receipts 
froin Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines, amounted to 7,532,310,606 Ibs in 
the fiscal year 1920, against 5,621,031,787 
in 1919 and 4,944,815,410 in 1914; or an 
increase of 34 per cent over 1919 and of 
52 per cent over the pre-war year 1914. 


Nag vo ests 


NEW RECORD FOR CUBA 
ba was the chief source of supply in 
1920, The imports from that country of 
5,709,612 Ibs broke the former high 
record of 5,488,711,032 in 1919. Other 
large increases in the number of pounds 
of sugar imported in 1920 over the pre- 
vious year are: Dominican Republic, 
from 4,390,594 in 1919 to 146,638,847 in 
1920; Central America, from 11,319,415 
to 66,164,091; Peru, from 10,377,825 to 
75,/10,043; and other South American 
countries, from 20,849,450 to 133,158,013. 
rhe gain in the last-mentioned instance 
is largely due to receipts of 100,518,104 
lbs from Brazil. Mexico contributed 62,- 
670,943 Ibs in 1920. 
Other notable imports of sugar during 
the fiseal year just ended include 24,- 
871.325 Ibs from Canada, 27,481,913 from 
Hongkong, 9,124,429 from British East 
ica, and 35,722,787 from European 
countries. The cane sugar from Bel- 
cium, Netherlands and England includes 
e items of foreign sugar refined in 
United States, exported with benefit 
drawback, and reimported with duty 
cted equal to the drawback. The 
ter part of the remainder from these 
itries consists of Java sugar. 


IMPORTS OF BEET SUGAR 


new development in the sugar trade 
» the recent importation of beet sugar, 
14,270,114 lbs, valued at $2,435,110, reach- 
: the United States from foreign coun- 
s since January, 1920. Only 1,180 
. worth $108, were imported in 1919. 
the 14,270,114 lbs imported’ in 1920, 
date, 331,834 Ibs, valued at $49,655, 
irvived in March from Belgium; 13,126,- 
is Ibs, invoiced at $2,293,406, from Ger- 
iy in June; and the remainder, 812,100 
worth $92,049, from Canada, mostly 
ng May and June. These returns 
ited to Germany originated in 
ho-Slovakia, but were shipped from 
port of Hamburg. 


SUGAR EXPORTS 


‘he total domestic exports of 1,444,- 
030.665 Ibs of sugar from the United 
States to foreign countries in 1920 ex- 
cee’ by 328,165,504 Ibs, or nearly 30 per 
cent, the corresponding figure for 1919. 
lcre was an increase in the total value 
Ol Ol per cent—from $81,569,660 in 1919 
to $131,771,808 in 1920. Exports to 
lrance of 698,798,020 lbs broke the pre- 
vious high record of 478,967,887 Ibs in 
\\7, Pre-war exports of sugar to 
France were insignificant, amounting to 
on'y 1,000 Ibs in the year ended June 30, 
19\t. In the six-year period since that 
date France has led all countries as a 


Egypt 
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market for American sugar, with aggre- 
gate shipments of 2,424,045,466 lbs, sur- 
passing those of the United Kingdom of 
2,154,606,913 during the same period. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT PRICES 

The average import price of sugar has 
increased from 2c per lb in 1913-14 to 
5.3c in 1918-19 and 9c in 1919-20. This 
is an increase in the fiscal year 1920 of 
70 per cent over 1919 and of 350 per cent 
over 1914. The average price per pound 
of sugar from Hawaii was 3c in 1914, 
6.2c in 1919, and 11.3c in 1920, and from 
Porto Rico 3.lc in 1914, 6.8¢ in 1919, and 
11.8¢ in 1920. 

The average export price of sugar was 
9c per lb in 1920, against 7.3c in 1919 
and 3.6c in 1914, 

The monthly average price of 16.1c 
for imported cane sugar was higher in 
June, 1920, than for any previous month 
of the fiscal year. From 5.6c in June, 
1919, it rose to 6.5c by December, and 
jumped to 10c in January and to 12.4c 
in May of the current year. The month- 
ly average price of refined sugar export- 
ed from the United States advanced 
from 7.7¢c in June, 1919, to 8.2c for De- 
cember, dropped to 8c in February, rose 
to lle in March and 11.3c in May, and 
dropped to 10.4c in June of 1920. The 
import price of raw sugar corresponds 
with the wholesale price thereof in the 
country from which it is shipped. The 
export price of refined sugar is the ac- 
tual cost of the sugar at the time of 
exportation in the ports of the United 
States from which it is shipped. 





United States Foreign Trade 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has just issued a statement 
covering the total import and export 
trade of the United States for the seven 
months ended July 31, 1920, as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1919, 
The figures are as follows: 


IMPORTS FROM— 











Grand divisions— 1920 1919 
Europe .......+.. $784,783,708  $295,627,557 
North America... 1,098,206,048 675,923,797 
South America... 511,952,885 322,116,355 
BMRA cccvccscccss 854,572,388 506,466,577 
Oceania .......%5 102,912,699 94,152,731 
ALPICR cccccccces 129,510,651 59,970,345 

Totals ...... $3,481,938,379 $1,954,257,362 
Principal countries— 
Belgium ........ $27,984,624 $1,214,374 
Denmark ......- 13,446,643 2,790,762 
PrOMce ...cccccee 102,818,708 46,611,120 
GOPMABY 2. cccece 45,556,613 933,923 
Greece ....seeeee 12,349,285 19,016,428 
1) Ze oe 51,483,259 15,372,083 
Netherlands ..... 61,375,370 34,521,300 
NOPWAY .0c.ccees 10,637,104 2,617,646 
SPAIN ..ccccscece 23,457,790 24,554,776 
Sweden ......++. 13,683,697 4,772,269 
Switzerland ..... 34,959,113 11,857,807 
United Kingdom. 355,004,069 118,075,097 
Camada ...cccces 304,184,029 256,583,871 
Central America. 49,109,103 29,979,881 
MexICO ..ccccces 103,326,890 83,949,513 
GBB. sictccevece 581,005,739 273,764,138 
Argentina ....... 135,699,049 70,842,886 
Brasil ..cceseses 153,339,307 105,915,588 
CHO .crcccevess 80,164,180 46,832,265 
UPUgeaay .-ccesee 28,884,007 29,568,987 
CRIBE sccccocccce 143,563,836 72,089,788 
British India .... 116,881,514 68,875,583 
Dutch E, Indies.. 64,532,601 40,591,670 
JAPAN cccccccece 299,083,875 181,536,917 
Australia ....... 35,298,080 35,055,982 
Philippine Isi’nds 50,394,802 41,166,143 
Br. So. Africa... 17,356,202 23,393,501 
MSH cc cccccasse 87,742,372 16,575,560 
EXPORTS TO— 

Grand divisions— 1920 1919 
WUrepe .cccccccs $2,692,015,470 $3,078,988,670 
North America .. 1,092,954,677 674,735,290 
South America 330,491,236 263,280,812 
CS Perera 544,198,636 420,059,925 
Oceania ......... 143,898,847 132,948,108 
REI cccccccese 95,695,255 56,096,461 

Wetale ..seee $4,899,254,121 $4,626,109, 266 

Principal countries— 

Belgium .......--. $182,900,040  $240,317,031 
Denmark ....... 48,187,773 98,815,389 
PTOMCO cccsccces 413,803,423 582,856,495 
Germany .......- 146,259,268 11,245,624 
Greece ........+. 26,502,476 21,739,665 
BORE ccoscccsssce 230,604,981 272,818,757 
Netherlands ..... 108,208,971 117,874,445 
Norway .......-. 63,140,487 84,410,008 
BRAM .scicccvces 80,767,212 59,370,175 
Sweden .......+- 71,353,289 85,479,867 
Switzerland ..... 27,696,626 53,678,270 
United Kingdom. 1,138,986,756 1,343,692,833 
COROES ciccccces 578,344,237 379,256,722 
Central America. 50,644,582 30,406,868 
Mexico .......... 96,915,349 75,668,398 
CUBR. cccccsseccs 278,493,581 140,391,007 
Argentina ....... 104,017,268 86,753,629 
Brasil .ccccccses 75,581,068 73,571,477 
Chile ..... 30,088,620 36,018,434 
Uruguay .. 17,677,778 21,712,133 
CRIME scccscccsce 84,755,609 61,374,945 
British India 56,517,853 38,825,582 
Dutch EB. Indies.. 30,537,690 30,642,628 
JOPGR cpccsccees 312,783,492 216,813,731 
Australia ....... 63,611,424 67,129,535 
Philippine Isi’nds 53,656,964 47,695,350 
Br. So. Africa... 33,916,276 28,123,012 

See tweens 25,102,920 5,727,813 


United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 

State— ‘20 °19 "18 '17 '16 °15 °14 ’13 °12 °11 
Kansas. 124151102 45 98106176 87 91 51 
Illinois... 30 58 56 80 17 6563 46 42 10 42 
Missouri. 29 58 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 36 
N’braska 52 55 33 7 665 67 64 58 51 38 
Ohio.... 27 53 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 36 
Okla.... 39 6563 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 
Indiana. 20 46 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 34 
Texas... 138 31 9 16 18 26 14 14 11 7 


Michigan 13 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 7 18 
Iowa.... 9 17 , © © ae SS. ae 7 #6 
Califnia. 10 16 8$ € 6 fsTtSttS+tiO kk CF 
Oregon.. 16 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 138 
Virginia. 11 13 13 16 15 17 11 11 9 9 
Kent’cky 6 12 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 10 
Colorado 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 6 $8 
Maryl’d. 12 11 11 11 10 10 18 8 9 9 
c .. 2 ae a eS ee ee ee ee 
Tennessee 4 7 8 656 8 911 8 7 8 
meoemee © FT 88 ewe YF Se UF 
Idaho... 6 6 7 6 8 11 9 8 10 11 
“ewe © C86 4H £ DB Se SF 
HN. Mes... 8 3 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Speeeee 2 8 EE Se 8th 
Montana 6 3 9 8 12 28 11 12 12 7 
aoe, +s eee €¢ £ eS Ee 
UWiem..e BSF 8 ES 8 8S 8 
Others... 15 13 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 9 
Totals, 

U. S. .633 732 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 


SPRING WHEAT 
State '20°19 °18 °17 16 °15 '14 °13 12 ‘11 


Idaho.. 16 13 13 9 7 a a a 





nee, F & 8 2 as ee ie” €e ee 
Mont... 20 8 21 10 17 aa a. a 
Iowa... 56 715 5 38 » «2 2 3 
Wis » @ & & Ss a; FF 8 
Colo . ££ © 4 s,s 8 8 8 @ 
Neb. oe a . 4.8.8. 9 
Oregon. 6 4 4 4 6 i ae a 
Wyo.. at a oe me a. -. oe 2 
N. Mex. 2 8 2 1 1 . 2 one a 
Utah.. > 2 £ &- 2 . a Fee ae ae 
Others. 4 3 3 5&5 2 eS a me ee 
Totals 


U. S. 237 209 356 224 156 


Totals, 
al? w’t 770 941 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 621 





Northwest—Flaxseed Crop ~ 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseed crop in the Northwest, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Minn N. D. S.D. Totals Mont. 
1920.... 3,284 4,677 1,616 9,577 1,736 
1919.... 2,880 3,800 1,160 7,840 697 
1918.... 3,636 6,240 1,425 12,201 1,641 
1917.... 2,090 3,764 980 6,834 1,749 
1916.... 1,700 8,137 930 10,767 3,088 
1915.... 3,150 6,534 1,100 10,784 2,625 
1914.... 2,930 6,972 750 10,652 2,400 
1913.... 3,150 7,200 3,060 13,410 3,600 
1912 4,121 12,086 5,323 21,530 5,520 
1911.... 3,200 9,120 3,217 16,537 3,272 
1910.... 2,828 4,021 2,850 9,699 2,100 





Spring Wheat Estimates 
Government estimates of the spring wheat 
acreage and production, by states, Sept. 1, 
1920, compared with the final estimates for 
1919, 1918 and 1917 (000’s omitted): 


ACRES 
Minn. N. Dak. 8S. Dak. Mont. Wash 
1920... 3,358 6,915 2,956 1,624 1,508 
1919... 3,950 7,770 3,650 1,641 1,450 
1918... 3,550 7,770 3,200 1,704 1,650 
1917... 2,870 7,000 3,100 1,122 1,350 
CROP (BUS) 
Minn. N. Dak. S. Dak. Mont. Wash 
1920.. 37,247 70,674 25,067 20,160 20,464 
1919.. 36,735 63,613 29,200 7,713 20,300 
1918.. 74,550 105,672 60,800 21,300 15,675 
1917.. 60,225 66,000 43,400 10,098 18,360 


Total spring wheat acreage, Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, 1920 (Aug. 1 esti- 
mate), 13,229,000 acres, as against 15,510,000 
in 1919, 14,669,000 in 1918 and 14,026,000 in 
1917. Estimated spring wheat yield for the 
three states, 1920, 132,888,000 bus, as against 
121,498,000 in 1919, 243,624,000 in 1918 and 
165,989,000 in 1917. 





United States Corn Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 corn crop, 
by states, based on condition Sept. 1, as com- 
pared with the final estimate for the 1919 
crop, and the five-year avearge for 1914-18, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1920 1919 Av. 
Pennsylvania 63,729 72,192 59,567 
WHA, 20a Séne 45,965 44,800 52,048 
North Carolina.. 63,461 55,100 57,716 
Georgia ......... 69,220 69,890 64,760 
GOD cbeecsscece 155,991 162,800 137,873 
ere 184,130 175,750 178,140 
ear 281,686 301,000 347,537 
Michigan ....... 60,258 64,350 50,060 
Wisconsin ...... 66,204 85,540 56,493 
Minnesota ...... 103,146 118,000 89,100 
a Tee 413,100 416,000 363,650 
Missouri ........ 216,838 155,412 171,524 
South Dakota ... 101,136 91,200 91,105 
Nebraska 184,186 190,383 
Kansas ........+. 69,362 102,465 
Kentucky .. 82,500 99,485 
Tennessee 74,750 86,790 
Alabama 62,843 62,144 
Mississippi ...... 66,970 59,700 63,448 
Louisiana ....... 40,026 32,375 37,943 
WORD vc ccccges 169,931 202,800 112,350 
Oklahoma ...... 90,814 74,400 54,365 
Arkansas ....... 63,156 48,726 49,702 





United States.3,131,349 2,917,450 2,760,484 
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United States Oats Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 oats crop, 
by states, based on condition Sept. 1, as 
compared with the final estimate for the 


1919 crop, and the five-year average for 
1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1920 1919 Av. 
New York ...... 43,809 29,580 43,890 
Pennsylvania 41,729 36,859 39,596 
GHP ecenbstccns 63,274 61,858 64,261 
| eas 75,076 60,225 66,576 
ee 151,074 123,060 186,214 
Michigan ..... -. 54,464 36,875 55,964 
Wisconsin ...... 101,840 78,123 90,193 
Minnesota ...... 121,603 90,160 113,344 
ea 217,388 196,182 210,126 
Missouri ........ 43,76 38,259 38,659 
North Dakota ... 61,429 38,400 63,158 
South Dakota ... 64,102 53,650 65,136 
Nebraska ....... 73,087 69,962 78,301 
ae 56,705 44,229 51,435 
ee 41,013 94,500 35,549 
Oklahoma ..-.... 44,631 49,500 27,770 
MeOMtAMS. 2icccece 17,868 6,120 21,766 





United States 1,441,839 1,248,310 1,414,558 


United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 








flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 

Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1920* 1,706 11,821 1910 - 2,467 12,718 
1919....1,683 8,919 1909.... 2,083 19,5138 
1918 + 1,910 13,869 1908....2,679 26,806 
1917....1,984 9,164 1907....2,864 25,861 
1916....1,605 14,296 1906....2,606 25,576 
1915....1,387 14,030 1905.... 2,636 28,477 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1913.... 2,291 17,853 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
1912.... 2,851 28,073 1902....3,740 29,285 
1911 767 19,370 1901.... .... 17,693 


sees 2,757 
*Estimated Sept. 1. 
United States Barley Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 barley 
crop, by states, based on condition Sept. 1, 
as compared with the final estimate for 


the 1919 crop, and the five-year average for 
1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1920 1919 Av. 

Wisconsin ...... 16,260 13,568 20,103 
Minnesota ...... 22,658 18,200 34,134 
ee eee 8,341 8,032 10,807 
North Dakota ... 24,264 14,950 32,301 
South Dakota ... 23,014 19,250 26,570 
| ere 17,978 16,200 6,458 
Colorado ....... 5,786 3,900 4,532 
eee 4,223 3,360 6,402 
Washington 4,534 4,140 5,747 
| Poe 2,808 1,886 4,622 
California ...... 29,468 30,000 37,658 
OW BOE fives 2,972 2,486 2,900 
C. Sdénapcenace 3,122 3,150 1,900 
Pere 5,905 5,724 5,200 
Michigan ....... 6,734 5,320 4,700 
Nebraska ....... 5,259 5,677 4,700 

United States.. 194,858 165,719 214,819 





Roumania—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Roumania, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1919... 48,491 3,430 11,797 14,272 102,228 
1916... 78,520 +++» 80,038 28,935 cece 
1915... 89,786 2,911 29,031 29,932 86,412 
1914... 49,270 1,959 25,505 25,015 102,552 
1913... 83,236 3,711 27,339 35,138 114,662 
1912... 88,924 3,583 21,294 20,774 89,000 
1911... 93,723 4,989 26,157 26,222 110,665 
1910.. 110,760 7,884 29,358 29,647 103,665 
1909... 56,750 3,090 19,955 25,945 66,400 


Roumania’s flaxseed crop was 196,000 bus 
in 1919, 134,000 in 1915, 165,000 in 1914, and 
the average for the preceding five years was 
502,000 bus, 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘“‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 





Jan. 1, 1920, to Sept. 4, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—>- --Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Minneapolis - 9,700 10,236 165 699 

Bes POU vcscceos 222 342 oes ees 

Duluth-Superior 5660 653 aes soe 

Outside mills .. 5,359 7,499 26 65 

Totals ...... 15,841 18,730 191 764 





Exports for Week Ended Sept. 4, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York...1,707,000 ..... 156,000 ..... 
Boston ..... 118,000 ..... B.OGP- cease 
Philadelphia. 602,000 6,000 16,000 ..... 
Baltimore ... 986,000 39,000 S00 8 éubwe 
Werteie, Vac scccce saves 2,000 = ..... 


Newp. News. 
N. Orleans. .1,307,000 
Montreal ...1,400,000 





Tots., wk..6,121,000 68,000 303,000 134,000 
Prev. week.12,185,000 90,000 221,000 85,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom 2,452,000 ...... 10,000 
GOMBMIOEE vcaic cd ccee SSCF000 kcccs 153,000 
8. and Ctl. America. ......  ssees 5,000 
Weil TRIES socccces eeeses saere 000 


Other countries ..... 





a 6,121,000 68,000 303,000 
CROP-YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 


ports from July 1, 1920, to Sept. 4, with 
comparisons: 
1919-20 1918-19 

Wheat, bus .......... 69,873,000 30,730,000 
Weer, Ole 2.660 ccoees 3,492,000 5,838,000 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 85,598,000 657,050,000 
Geem, DOS. . ce csiccccve 702,000 845,000 
OB, BMS .ccsccccssce 3,180,000 14,136,000 
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STATUTORY PRICES 

That any power residing in legisla- 
tures to regulate the prices at which com- 
modities may be sold must be exercised 
in definite terms, and that Congress 
failed to do this in the food control act, 
thereby invalidating one of that law’s 
important provisions, is the opinion of 
United States District Judge Tuttle, of 
the United States district court for the 
eastern district of Michigan, announced 
in the case of Detroit Creamery Co. vs. 
Kinnane, 264 Fed, 845. : 

Enjoining an United States district 
attorney from instituting a prosecution 
against plaintiffs under the act, Judge 
Tuttle handed down an opinion in line 
with one also lately announced by Judge 
Faris, who presides over a federal court 
in Missouri, Judge Tuttle says: 

“The only question, therefore, now in- 
volved, is whether the provision of sec- 
tion four of this Lever act as amended, 
to the effect that ‘it is hereby made un- 
lawful for any person . . . to make any 
unjust or unreasonable rate or charge, 
in handling or dealing in or with any 
necessaries,’ is constitutional. 

.“The Sixth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution provides that ‘In all crimi- 
nal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right . . . to be informed of the na- 
ture and cause of the accusation.’ It 
seems clear that an indictment which, 
following the language of this statute, 
charged a person with merely having 
made an ‘unjust’ or ‘unreasonable’ rate 
or charge in handling or dealing in or 
with any necessaries, would be wholly in- 
sufficient to inform such person of the 
nature and cause of the accusation thus 
made. 

“Such an indictment, however, could 
not specify the offense thus charged with 
any more detail, for the reason that the 
statute purporting to create such offense 
does not state the facts, acts, or conduct 
necessary to constitute the crime de- 
nounced, What is an unjust rate or an 
unreasonable charge? In determining 
this question, what elements are to be 
taken into consideration? What is the 
test, or standard, or basis which is to be 
used in attempting to ascertain whether 
this statute has been violated? The stat- 
ute itself furnishes no assistance in the 
way of answering this question. Is the 
reasonableness or justice of a rate to be 
determined by the amount of profit de- 
rived therefrom? If so, what percent- 
age of, profit from the business of sell- 
ing a certain article makes the rate or 
charge in handling or dealing in that ar- 
ticle unreasonable, and therefore unlaw- 
ful and criminal? If such profit is de- 
rived from a business devoted to the sale 
of several kinds of articles, how is the 
portion of such profit properly charge- 
able to each of such articles to be de- 
termined, so that the person engaging in 
such business may know whether or not 
he is a criminal? 

“What elements enter into the ques- 
tion whether any particular charge is 
just or unjust, reasonable or unreason- 
able? What relation to the reasonable- 
ness of a rate have the cost of labor, the 
cost of machinery and of raw material, 
the cost of overhead charges, and the 
other expenses of production? How is 
the amount properly chargeable to these 
expenses to be fixed and ascertained? 
To what extent are differences in market 
conditions in different places to be con- 
sidered? 

“Ts the existence or absence of compe- 
tition to be taken into account? Is any 
allowance to be made for losses and mis- 
fortunes which affect costs and profits? 
To whom must a rate or charge be un- 
just, to be ‘unjust’ within the meaning 
of this statute? Is it the effect which 
a rate or charge has upon the seller, or 
which it has on the purchaser, which 
renders it reasonable or unreasonable? 

“These and other questions which 
readily suggest themselves naturally and 
perhaps necessarily enter into a consid- 
eration of the nature of the proper test 
or standard by which the criminality of 
any act under this statute must be deter- 


mined. To the statute itself we look in 
vain for answers to any of such ques- 
tions. It furnishes no means for the 
guidance of courts, juries, or defendants 
in determining when or how the statute 
has been violated. No standard or test 
of guilt has been fixed. We are left to 
the uncontrolled and necessarily conjec- 
tural judgment, or rather conclusion, of 
each particular jury, or perhaps court, 
before which the accused in any given 
case may be on trial for his liberty. 
Making, as it does, the question of guilt 
dependent upon this mere conclusion or 
opinion of the court or jury as to wheth- 
er the rate or charge involved be just or 
unjust, reasonable or unreasonable, I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that this 
statute is too vague, indefinite, and un- 
certain to satisfy constitutional require- 
ments or to constitute due process of 
law.” 
BILLS OF LADING 

A shipper may not rely upon a rail- 
way company’s freight agent’s statement 
as to what rate applies on transportation 
between certain interstate points, but if 
the agent, through mistake or fraud, de- 
livers the wrong kind of bill of lading, 
the shipper may be entitled to recover 
consequential damages. This is the gist 
of the decision handed down by the Min- 
nesota supreme court in the case of 
Duholm vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., 177 N.W. 772. 

Plaintiff, desiring to retain control 
over a shipment to Montana, to secure 
payment of the price by the buyer to 
whom the goods were to be delivered, was 
assured by defendant’s agent at the ship- 
ping point that the bill of lading issued 
was an order bill of lading, wherein in 
fact it was a straight bill of lading run- 
ning direct to the buyer. This document 
was attached to draft drawn on the buy- 
er, but the draft was rejected and the 
shipment taken up by the consignee 
without surrendering the bill of lading. 
Attempts to collect from the consignee 
proving fruitless, plaintiff sued defend- 
ant railway company, and the supreme 
court upholds the right to recover. 

The court notes that it is now well- 
established law that as to interstate ship- 
ments “there is no such thing as action- 
able misrepresentation as to rates, for 
every person is bound to know the law- 
ful rate, and since the amount of liabil- 
ity for loss of goods transported de- 
pends upon the rate, the liability incident 
to a particular rate attaches automatical- 
ly to the contract.” But it is held that 
the same reasoning does not apply to de- 
feat a railway company’s liability for 
deception as to the character of a ship- 
ping document delivered, regardless of 
whether the deception was willful or not. 
And it is decided that the mere fact that 
the shipper may have opportunity to dis- 
cover the falsity of the agent’s repre- 
sentation by examining the paper for 
himself does not necessarily preclude re- 
covery by the shipper. 


C.LF, CONTRACTS 

In the case of Smith Co., Ltd., vs. Ma- 
rano, 110 Atl. 94, it was conceded that 
the rule is generally recognized in Eng- 
land and in the United States that a 
contract for sale of goods at a price 
“c.i.f.” calls for delivery to the buyer at 
the place of shipment, and not at the 
destination, in the absence of special 
ae to the contrary. The litigants 
also agreed that the ordinary significance 
of the term “c.i.f.” is that goods are sold 
at a price including “the cost of the 
goods, the cost of obtaining the custom- 
ary insurance thereon, and freight 
charges” to the destination. 

In this case, the Pennsylvania supreme 
court quotes this statement by an Eng- 
lish court: “The risk is on the buyer. 
He may be obliged to pay for goods al- 
though they may be at the bottom of the 
sea, or although through some unfore- 
seen circumstance they may never ar- 
rive, or although they may have been 
lost owing to some cause not covered by 
the agreed form of policy.” 

Quotation is also made from a deci- 


sion of the United States Supreme 
Court as follows: “The shipper fulfills 
his obligation when he has put the cargo 
on board and forwarded to the pur- 
chaser a bill of lading and a policy of 
insurance, with a credit note for the 
freight.” 

The specific point in controversy in 
the Pennsylvania case was whether the 
rule above mentioned had been changed 
by the provisions of the uniform sales 
act, and the court decides that there has 
been no such change. It was unsuccess- 
fully argued by defendant, who was com- 
pelled to pay for a cargo sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine, that sale of the goods 
on “c.i.f.’ terms indicated an intention 
that title should not pass until arrival of 
the goods at their destination, under the 
provisions of the sales act in force in 
Pennsylvania that a contract requiring a 
seller to pay the cost of transportation 
does not pass title to the buyer until 
the goods reach the destination, unless a 
different intention appears. The court 
holds that the mere fact that “c.i.f.” terms 
bind the seller to effect insurance shows 
an intention that the goods are to belong 
to the buyer in transit, since if the sell- 
er were to bear the risk of transporta- 
tion the buyer would not be concerned 
whether insurance were effected or not. 

The Pennsylvania supreme court makes 
the further holding, applicable to do- 
mestic, as well as foreign, shipments, that 
shipment of goods to the seller’s own 
order does not relieve the buyer from the 
risks of transportation, when by reason 
of immediate indorsement of the bill of 
lading and attaching it to draft on the 
buyer it becomes manifest that the buy- 
er has merely “intended to retain proper- 
ty in the goods to secure performance 
by the buyer of his promise to pay for 
them.” 

F.0.B. TERMS 

It is not to be supposed that the term 
“f.o.b.” invariably is to be taken as in- 
dicating the place where goods are to 
be delivered by a seller to the buyer. 
although that is generally the proper in- 
terpretation. The courts seem to agree 
that where the term is used in such con- 
text as to manifest a purpose to use it 
only in indicating the price basis, it will 
not control the question as to where de- 


’ livery is to be understood as being made. 


Probably the latest case illustrative of 
the point is that of Miller & Sons Co. 
vs. E. M. Sergeant Co., 182 N. Y. Supp. 
382, decided by the appellate division of 
the New York supreme court. 


Defendant contracted to sell plaintiff. 


goods under a written agreement con- 
taining the following independent para- 
graph: “Price: $1.25 per 100 pounds basis 
of 48 per cent. f.o.b. Solvay, N. Y.” 
Plaintiff’s place of business was Philadel- 
phia, and the goods seem to have been 
at some third point when contracted for 
sale. 

Reviewing an action for damages for 
non-delivery of certain installments under 
the contract, the court says: 

“The learned justice of the city court 
was correct in the ruling that the words 
‘f.o.b. Solvay, N. Y.’ did not have refer- 
ence to the place of delivery, but errone- 
ously held that the place of delivery was 
at the plaintiff’s place of business in 
Philadelphia. The contract was silent as 
to the place of delivery. Where that is 
the case, the store or factory of the seller 
or the place where the goods are kept is 
the place of delivery.” 

The decision will serve to emphasize 
the importance of avoiding ambiguity in 
sales contracts on the point as to whether 
the “f.o.b.” abbreviation is intended to 
fix place of delivery or merely a price 
basis. 

ACCESS TO PROPERTY 


Millers operating plants so situated 
that access to and from them depends 
upon railroad crossings will be interested 
in the outcome of the late case of Mc- 
Morran Milling Co. vs. Pere Marquette 
Railway Co., 178 N.W. 274. 

The milling company owns a tract of 
land in Port Huron, Mich., bounded by 
navigable rivers and defendant railway 
company’s yards. The mill and elevator 
once situated on the site were burned, 
and it seems that the company does not 
now use the property for manufacturing 

urposes. Right to access to the tract 

y street crossings was reserved by a 
deed executed in 1885, when the mill was 
in operation, but the crossings were 
gradually obstructed by defendant rail- 
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way company until direct access was shut 
off in 1918, when the milling company 
brought suit to enjoin continued closing 
of the crossings. 

Disposing of the case on appeal, the 
Michigan supreme court holds that the 
evidence fails to disclose an abandonment 
of the milling company’s right to have 
the crossings kept open as provided in 
the deed referred to. But it is decided 
that, since the traffic requirements of 
the defendant were such as to make keep- 
ing the crossings open a matter of dam- 
age to the railway company in gross dis- 
proportion to any benefit to the mill, an 
injunction would not be granted; the 
milling company being required to con- 
tent itself with an award of damages to 
cover all past and future loss resulting 
from closing the crossings. This deci- 
sion rests, however, not altogether upon 
the fact of disproportion of damages; 
it is intimated that injunction might 
have been granted had the milling com 
pany not delayed in bringing an injunc 
tion suit, instead of merely entering pro- 
tests as the crossings were gradually 
closed. 

KANSAS COMPENSATION ACT 

A question of liability under the Kan- 
sas workmen’s compensation law was 
lately decided against defendant in th 
case of Slater vs. Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., 189 Pac. 908. This was an action 
under the workmen’s compensation law 
by the parents of a minor son to recover 
compensation for his death. It was 
shown that his earnings, which average: 
$17.45 per week, were turned over in 
full to his parents, and that the parents 
were partially dependent upon sucl 
earnings; that he paid no board, but that 
the expense to his parents for his sup- 
port was $5 per week. It was held by 
the Kansas supreme court that, in ascer- 
taining the average yearly earnings of 
the minor, and in fixing the degree of 
dependency of the parents, the employer 
is not entitled to a credit or deduction 
for the expense of the minor’s board and 
support. 

Mr. Justice Dawson, a member of the 
supreme court, dissented from the con- 
clusion of his associates, saying: 

“Monetary compensation for the in 
jury or death of a workman is a cold 
blooded proposition, but it is the only 
practical reparation that can be given in 
this imperfect world, and this heartle 
reparatory yardstick is to be used as an 
unsentimental matter of mathematica! 
calculation. Whatever part of the boy’s 
wages was devoted to feed, clothe, and 
shelter himself was obviously not used 
to support his parents. It is that por- 
tion of his wages which was devoted to 
his parents’ support, not to his own sup- 
port as well as theirs, nor to the support 
of all the family as well as his parents, 
that is the basis for determining the 
amount of compensation to be assessed 
against the defendant.” 


CONTRACT INTERPRETATION 


The Washington supreme court lays 
down some important legal rules in the 
case of Gile vs. Tsutakawa, 187 Pac. 323, 
governing the interpretation of contracts 
for the sale of goods. The following i 
the gist of the more important rulings 
in the case: 

Clause in a contract of sale, that “any 
dispute arising as to the proper fulfil!- 
ment of this contract shall be settled by 
arbitration,” has no reference to a di 
pute as to the price fixed in the contract. 

Words used in a commercial contract 
may be shown to have a technical « 
trade meaning, if such meaning is gen- 
erally known to and recognized by the 
trade. Such proof is not to be regarded 
as varying or contradicting the terms of 
the written contract, but as merely ex- 
plaining them. “And the foregoing is thie 
rule even where the words might be given 
their customary meaning and still leave 
the contract intelligible, particular|) 
when all parties to the contract are con- 
nected with the trade, for every person 
connected with the trade is presumed to 
know the technical meaning of trade 
words or terms. . . . One dealing in a 
business or trade must be conclusively 
presumed to know and understand the 
language of such trade or business, when 
it is shown that such language is gen- 
erally used and known in the trade, and 
his ignorance will not protect him, unless 
knowledge of such ignorance be brought 
home to the party with whom he is deal- 


_ ing.” A. L, H. Street. 
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September 15, 1920 
MINNESOTA’S FEED LAW 


Review of State’s Activities on Basis of 
Feedingstuffs Law Passed by 1919 
Legislature 


The Minnesota legislature in 1919 
passed a law of great importance to the 
stock-feeders and farmers of the state. 
The law is briefly known as the Minne- 
sota feedingstufgs law. It is similar to 
laws which have been in effect in several 
other states for a number of years. The 
purpose of the law is to protect the con- 
sumer against short-weight, misbranded 
and adulterated feeds. Under this law 
no concentrated commercial feedingstuffs 
can be sold or exposed for sale in the 
state of Minnesota without having at- 
tached to the bag a statement of the in- 
gredients, the net weight of the package, 
the guaranteed analysis, and the name 
and address of the manufacturer. In 
addition to this, a tag bearing the signa- 
ture of the state dairy and food com- 
missioner must be attached to each pack- 
age of feed to show that the feed has 
been registered with the state. 

Shortly after the passage of the act, 
the dairy and food commissioner ap- 
pointed H. A. Halvorson, a graduate 
chemist of the University of Minnesota 
who had been employed for a number of 
years in various state and federal labo- 
ratories, to organize the new division of 
feed inspection, and to become chemist 
in charge. Hugh J. Hennessy, also a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and a federal food and drugs inspector, 
was appointed chief inspector in the divi- 
sion of feed inspection. 

Getting the work under way, installing 
the laboratory equipment, fitting up the 
offices, ete., took considerable time, and 
it was therefore not until about the first 
of October, 1919, that the actual en- 
forcement of the law began. Since that 
time and up to Aug. 1, 1920, the state 
feed inspectors have visited about 550 
towns, 928 feed stores and 137 flour mills. 
In addition to this, the inspectors have 
investigated complaints, visited farms, 
made thorough factory inspections of 30 
feed-manufacturing plants, and collected 
and submitted to the laboratory for ex- 
amination 919 samples of feed. 

ixamination of these samples in the 
laboratory by the chemists resulted in 
about one-half of these samples being 
classed legal or satisfactory. The others 
were below the guaranty for protein or 
fat, or above the guaranty for fiber, or 
they contained impurities not guaranteed 
on the label, or, in some instances, in- 
gredients were guaranteed on the label 
which were not found in the sample. 
Products which had not been registered 
with the division of feed inspection, or 
which were not labeled so as to agree 
with the registration, were also classed 
as illegal. 

fhe division of feed inspection has 
worked out a plan whereby every town in 
Minnesota having a population of 200 or 
over will be visited at least once every 
year. 

When a manufacturer is found to be 


willfully selling feed in violation of the 
law, the case is referred to the attorney 
general for prosecution in court. In 
cases where analysis shows, the sample 


to be considerably below the guaranty, 
manufacturers have been required to 
make satisfactory adjustment to the pur- 
chasers of such products. The depart- 
ment has been instrumental in securing 
refunds of several hundred dollars for 
consumers. This paying of refunds is 
not considered complete reparation, if 
the department considers it necessary to 
act further in the case, but merely shows 


the good intentions of the manufacturer. 

It is difficult to judge the value of 
a pure-feed law in dollars and cents. 
However, an interesting estimate can be 
made by taking tankage, which is an 


expensive and a high protein feed, as an 
example. This product has been found 
on analysis to be below the guaranty in 
protein in a great many cases, as much 
as 10 per cent in some instances. An 
estimate by the department shows that 
between 3,000 and 4,000 tons of this feed 
were sold in Minnesota in 1919. Suppos- 
ing that only 2,000 tons of this feed were 
sold, with an average of 5 per cent de- 
ficiency in protein, at the present value 
of this product, this would mean a loss 
of $20,000 to the purchasers. The pre- 
Yention of this loss alone would pay the 
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entire expenses of carrying on the work 
of the division of feed inspection. 

Last winter the department found that 
feeds which contained as high as 70 per 
cent screenings ahd only 30 per eent 
barley were being sold under the name 
of “ground feed barley,” and a product 
containing ground corn cobs, screenings, 
etc., with only a small percentage of 
corn, was sold under the name of “corn 
feed meal.” Screenings have been found 
on sale which were unfit for feeding pur- 
poses, and investigation of one complaint 
by the department brought out the fact 
that the product was originally sold as 
elevator dust and should not have been 
on sale as screenings. 

When misbranded or adulterated 
feeds, or feeds which have not been reg- 
istered and tagged with official tags, are 
found on sale by the inspectors, they are 
removed from sale and the manufactur- 
ers notified that the feed must be sold in 
accordance with the law. Since the en- 
forcement of the law began, 2,049,500 Ibs 
of feed have been found by inspectors 
which it was necessary to remove from 
sale. 

The value of this law is shown mostly 
in the effect on the whole feed business 
by making misrepresentation, misbrand- 
ing and any other forms of illegal prac- 
tices punishable by law. The department 
has evidence that products not suitable 
for feeding purposes have been shipped 
by Minnesota manufacturers to other 
states where there are no feed laws to 
protect consumers. Manufacturers have 
admitted the shipment to other states of 
feeds which would not be satisfactory 
under the Minnesota law but could be 
sold without interference in states having 
no feed laws in operation. 

Up to Aug. 1, 920 feeds have been 
registered with the division of feed in- 
spection. About 50 of these registra- 
tions have been canceled at the request 
of the manufacturers and re-registered 
with slight changes in the guaranteed 
analysis or composition. Several feeds 
have been canceled by the department, 
as it was found that the products sold 
under the registration were misbranded, 
and the names under which the products 
were registered were unfair and mislead- 
ing to the purchaser. 

Farmers should note that the feed law 
does not prevent the sale of poor feeds, 
but requires that all feeds show plainly, 
either on the bag or on a tag attached, 
their true composition. Farmers or con- 
sumers can therefore be benefited by 
noting carefully the guaranty on any 
feeds purchased, and buying only the 
feeds which are most suitable and eco- 
nomical for their purposes. 

A report will be made by the division 
of feed inspection at the end of each 
year. The one for the year 1919 is 
ready for free distribution. This con- 
tains a list of all the feeds registered 
up to Jan. 1, 1920, reports on samples of 
feed analyzed by the department, and 
other information of value to purchasers 
of feed. A copy of this bulletin can be 
obtained at any time by writing to the 
division of feed inspection, Old State 
Capitol, St. Paul. The department will 
give prompt attention to complaints on 
feed which has been found by consumers 
to be adulterated or in any way unsatis- 
factory. 





George W. Smith Makes Change 

George W. Smith has resigned as for- 
eign freight agent for the Pennsylvania 
System at Chicago, to become the Chicago 
manager for J. A. McCarthy, steamship 
agent and broker, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Smith is well known to northwestern 
millers, having for years been agent for 
the Pennsylvania Lines in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Smith is soliciting traffic for the 
Philadelphia services of the Norway 
Mexico Gulf Trans Atlantic Steamship 
Co. and Swedish American Mexico Line 
(joint service) and offers his services to 
his miller friends as a medium through 
which to book their traffic. 





Furness, Withy & Co. Sailings 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., announce 


the following September-October sail- 
ings: 
Philadelphia-London — service: from 


Philadelphia, Southwestern Miller Sept. 
14, Start Point Sept. 30, Northwestern 
Miller Oct. 15; from London, North- 
western Miller Sept. 25, Southwestern 
Miller Oct. 9. Philadelphia-Glasgow 


service: from Philadelphia, Rhode Island 
Sept. 14, Alpine Range Sept. 22; from 
Glasgow, one steamer Sept. 18. Philadel- 
phia-Manchester service: from Philadel- 
phia, Manchester Shipper Sept. 18, Man- 
chester Merchant Oct. 10; from Man- 
chester, Manchester Merchant Sept. 16, 
Manchester Exchange Sept. 30. 





United States Wheat Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 wheat 
crop, by states, based on condition Sept, 1, 
as compared with the final estimate for the 
1919 crop, and the five-year average for 

1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 











1920 1919 Av. 

Meow Fer .ccccocs 10,057 10,428 8,681 
Pennsylvania ..... 25,581 28,665 24,824 
Maryland oe + 12,172 10,665 11,330 
VEPMIMIR occcces 11,425 12,508 14,342 
North Carolina 8,398 7,225 8,235 
re 27,040 53,480 | 36,539 
pS rere 20,460 45,792 38,183 
Illinois .....-..eee 29,959 57,800 40,345 
Michigan ......... 12,855 19,285 15,253 
BOWS ccccccvcsccce 8,620 16,530 8,594 
Missouri ...... ssee 29,350 57,699 35,161 
Nebraska ........++ 52,366 54,997 47,246 
TEGRGAD ccccccccces 123,600 160,722 105,371 
TROMEMCRF oc ccccccs 6,304 12,029 10,316 
Tennessee ........ 4,155 7,290 8,035 
DOMES ccceccccases 13,082 31,350 15,608 
Oklahoma ........ 39,136 52,640 36,994 
pS eee 4,634 3,016 12,419 
Colorado ......... 17,220 11,917 8,090 
WB co cece eecseees 2,652 1,722 4,319 
BO o.k6c cerned er 5,908 6,105 8,378 
Washington ...... 18,008 19,800 20,795 
OPOMOR ccoscicccsse 15,939 16,010 12,449 
COMPePOIM . . veceece 9,840 16,335 6,891 

United States ... 532,641 731,636 563,498 

SPRING WHEAT \\4 
1920 1919 Av. 

Minnesota ........ 37,247 36,735 62,395 
North Dakota 70,574 53,613 . 86,912 
South Dakota 25,067 29,200 43,610 
Montana ...cceeee 20,160 7,713 15,004 
Washington ...... 20,464 20,300 17,065 
PE 6.06 66460608 7,394 7,875 eos 
Wisconsin ........ 4,664 5,865 3,600 
FOWD bi cececivesve 5,480 7,145 6,400 
Nebraska ......... 4,421 5,678 5,400 
Wyoming ......... 4,617 “8,000 2,600 
Colorado ......+6. 8,888 5,728 5,000 
TGOQHO ceccccsccses 15,784 12,600 8,200 
GROOM ceeercces ce 5,715 4,485 4,200 

United States ... 287,374 209,351 258,748 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


oc Acres——,, -— Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 


1920*.. 34,165 19,487 63,652 633 237 770 
1919... 60,489 23,338 73,243 732 209 941 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 


1902... 26,657 19,545 


ose . 46,202 363 307 670 
*Estimated Sept. 1. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bus): 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 

3 12 


1920* 770 3,131 1,442 195 78 16 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 9 16 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 8628 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 12 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 8=—20 16 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 896.26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 764 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 828 15 
1904. 652 2,467 895 140 89=27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 838618 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 630 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 


1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 .. 12 
*Estimated Sept. 1. 





Finland—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Finland, by calendar 
years (no figures available for 1918, 1917 or 
1916), in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
ee 276 27,592 8,681 5,534 
BOLD. 2. cee 306 24,133 10,505 5,295 
1916. cccves 196 22,000 10,000 5,000 
1914. ....0- 196 18,678 11,291 4,047 
yt | eer 130 22,924 10,289 5,414 
1938. ...50% 130 26,618 12,344 6,754 
BOBS s occvas 125 22,642 10,153 6,631 
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THOMAS KATZE 


(Continued from page 1288.) 

Unfortunately, however, fate led him 
to revisit the ancient town of Munich, on 
a day when his old friend the Burgo- 
master chanced to be taking lunch in 
company with the worshipful brothers 
Schmidt, now risen to be the foremost 
millers in all Bavaria, and prime favor- 
ites with the noble Emperor Maximilian 
himself. No sooner had Herr Katze be- 
gun his accustomed work of painting his 
master’s assumed name on the windows 
of the largest house he could find, which 
happened to be the Burgomaster’s own 
residence, than the news was carried to 
that worthy. The millers Schmidt recog- 
nized their long-lost brother, but dared 
not, for their own credit, acknowledge 
the relationship; and, the town execution- 
er having been summoned, the entire 
party had the unusual privilege of wit- 
nessing, in an interval between the salad 
and the dessert, a double decapitation on 
the Burgomaster’s front lawn. 

The concluding chapters of Herr Pro- 
fessor Doktor Schlafrockfetzen’s mono- 
graph are devoted to an analysis of the 
steps by which this touching story of a 
business career now, of course, utterly 
unparalleled, had degenerated into a 
common nursery tale. He concludes 
thus: “I congratulate myself on having 
discovered and given to the world this 
truthful narrative, showing how great 
was the potency on the simple minds of 
the fifteenth century, so utterly unlike 
the discerning intellects of our own day, 
of a little red paint and an unlimited 
degree of economic audacity.” 





Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed, ef- 
fective Aug. 26, 1920, in cents per 100 Ibs, 
from Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, 


are: Via 
Via Chicago or 
Duluth Milwaukee 
Aeimeeert, Ct... 6666 60.08% osen 49.6 
I 0:8-04-6.09' 340 600 bes 42.5 44.5 
Si . SLETE EERE ESTEE 41.0 43.0 
SOIES? kk ccc cvecusaee 41.0 43.0 
SRIEIONOT obec creviceeie 41.0 43.0 
Binghamton, N. Y. ...... 40.0 41.0 
PE. 45.46 55.6043 8400086 46.0 49.0 
iawn oesrcencees 42.5 45.0 
P| MULE EEET CER re 44.0 46.0 
DD Ksbabvacsanee cea ce 32.0 32.5 
Canandaigua, N. Y. ...... 40.0 41.0 
CORONER, GRE 08 iis veienes Cine 49.5 
Ce th we. eon bees wed 40.0 41.0 
og a Aer ce 40.0 41.0 
MIUITG,. WE, Te cc ccecscces 40.0 41.0 
oy SSR UR EE PRETO RT Ce 32.0 32.5 
Re Se eee ee éec8 68.0 
| a eee 66a 46.0 
| Se a 4 eee eres iaee 47.0 
BORGER, Bie. Be os cestcavecs 40.0 41.0 
DOM, GEE, oi cceccive eee 49.5 
pe See eee vive 49.5 
Seems Gem Fi GO isscecves a tds 67.0 
Beene, FG 6. caedsaca wees 48.5 
Montreal, FP. Ge ..ccvcrse 41.5 44.0 
meomtrenl, F. Git iccscccic 42.0 44.0 
ae Ae 40.0 41.0 
YS Se err hic 72.5 
Newport News, Va........ cies 43.0 
Newport News, Va.* ..... eeee 43.0 
Newport News, Va.ft ..... epee 43.0 
| A, Se Aree 44.0t 46.0 
BOW BON We Bs* ceveces 42.5§ 45.0 
weOwW SOOM, He Z.F oc ccs ass 44.0 46.0 
at. ap k See esse 43.0 
of ere “hes 43.0 
BONG WOT 1 v65.00060 ede on 43.0 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ....... 46.5 49.0 
oo SA | eee 2.088 55.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 42.0 44.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ....... 41.5 44.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.¢ ....... 42.0 44.0 
PORNO BU bi.cicisncs de 42.0 44.0 
Pomt Levi, PB. OG: .scccccs wean 49.0 
Pome Levk, P.-G.* 2.000% ‘Kes 45.0 
Point Levi, P. @.¢ ....... se 46.0 
Suns CNOE, GEs Mb sc beese ead 74.5 
Portland, Maine ......... 46.0 49.0 
Portland, Maine* ........ 42.5 45.0 
Portland, Mainet ........ 44.0 46.0 
Provegenee, BH. Fi. kcicece 46.0 49.0 
Providence, R. I1.° .......; 42.5 oon 
rreevesenen, BR. BE vec ews 44.0 «ste 
Punxsutawney, Pa. ...... 40.0 41.0 
eee aees 55.5 
Gmeee,, BG. kes iviacvacs 42.5 45.0 
Gee, "Fe GE cn tasvccus 44.0 46.0 
Richfield Springs, N. Y... 42.5 44.5 
River Du Loup, P. Q...... ‘can 64.0 
i ee Fee 40.0 41.0 
Rockland, Maine ........ 46.5 48.0 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q....... iwen 48.5 
wk. > ae ve 67.0 
es WO BO, BR wccitveves i 45.0 
Bt, SMM, We BAF inca cece. wae 46.0 
i Ce ie Mo ose sue éue kan 48.5 
Ste. Louise, P. Q. ....... “me 61.0 
Schenectady, N. Y. ...... 42.5 44.5 
OUOINE,. le sce caaveee 41.5 44.0 
Stanstead, P. @. .....62. 46.5 49.0 
SE GN kw bc cecetede one 75.0 
a) 40.0 41.0 
Sere 42.5 44.5 
8 Se SP errr 41.5 - 42.5 


Washington, D. C. ‘ 
Me, Ole We ct atviden-s 40.0 ‘ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ....... 42.0 44. 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 
tVia canal. Lake-and-rail rate is 41.5c, 
§Via‘canal. Lake-and-rail rate is 40c. 
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Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop teen in barrels: 
19-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Sept. 1 802,486 1,618,610 1,715,930 1,628,715 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,697,206 


Nov.. Ts94360 1,620,910 
Dec.. 1,700,725 1,676,900 ety tt 1,230,355 





Feb.. 972,250 782,836 641,265 1,252,600 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,146 653,485 1,524,255 
April 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,558 
May.. 1,182,420 1,548,220 906,255 1,671,776 
June. 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,236 996,810 
July.. 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,386 
Aug.. 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 





Yr..17,117,610 16,543,630 15,255,865 16,235,330 





Minneapoils foreign shipments, by crop 
years, in barrels: 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
September.. 37,115 ...... 39,970 64,025 
October.... 89,255 ..... 49,620 91,260 
November.. 18,586 364, 336 120,365 79,870 
December... 31,650 387,510 96,860 162,920 
January.... 20,695 146,975 149,385 71,206 
February... 11,855 ...... 164,065 65,375 
March..... 19,110 35,850 60,050 965,840 
April....... 15,2256 123,640 48,870 127,770 
May....... 11,150 276,230 61,180 131,940 
June....... 46,840 116,595 64,850 209,305- 
July. coerce 81,370 = .nccce 37,716 45,460 
August..... 8,465 ...... 6,300 31,880 

Year.... 340,615 1,451,135 889,230 1,166,850 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

The flour output and direct foreign ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by crop years 
(Sept. 1 to Aug. 31): 
Output 

bbls 
17,117,610 
16,543,630 
15,255,310 
16,235,330 
20,443,185 
16,182,250 
18,146,530 
18,230,160 
15,708,075 
15,813,190 
16,075,155 
13,697,370 
13,137,300 
14,159,760 
15,141,785 
12,747,325 
14,213,085 
16,505,645 
15,802,270 
14,863,395 
15,308,160 
15,318,415 
13,299,180 
13,473,160 
12,577,120 
9,428,225 
9,321,630 
9,349,615 
9,500,554 
7,434,098 
6,863,015 
5,740,380 
7,244,930 
6,375,250 
5,953,200 
5,317,670 
4,046,220 
3,175,910 
3,142,970 1,181,320 
2,052,840 769,440 

*Per cent of flour output exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries. 


*Per 
cent 
$40,615 1,93 
1,451,135 8.77 
888,240 5.82 
1,166,850 7,18 
1,628,195 7.87 
1,768,715 
1,699,580 9.31 
1,761,935 9.66 
739,500 4.70 
1,341,995 8.49 
1,609,135 
1,786,925 
1,984,640 
2,436,170 
2,674,755 
1,675,785 
2,284,755 
3,331,805 
3,160,160 
3,973,179 
4,847,600 
4,593,140 
3,569,225 
3,618,655 
4,044,790 
2,377,090 
2,362,550 
3,038,692 
3,668,380 
2,576,540 
2,091,215 
1,557,575 
2,617,795 
2,523,030 
2,288,500 
1,805,875 
1,343,105 
1,201,630 


Exports 
bbls 





Minneapolis—Grain and Flour Movement 
Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis, 
by crop years, ended Aug. 31 (000’s omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Wheat, bus.. 116,589 118,034 90,827 111,097 


Corn, bus.... 8,841 8,258 15,060 9,912 
Oats, bus.... 17,311 36,046 43,878 28,219 
Barley, bus.. 12,165 43,085 35,519 26,583 
Rye, bus..... 8,335 17,430 12,068 7,630 
Flaxseed, bus 5,356 7,610 6,166 8,491 
Flour, bbls... 1,016 1,161 721 867 
Millfeed, tons 116 112 67 70 

SHIPMENTS 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Wheat, bus.. 40,282 39,974 17,556 37,739 
Corn, bus.... 6,094 5,291 9,003 7,999 
Oats, bus.... 18,704 33,500 43,161 32,646 
Barley, bus.. 11,992 35,810 26,177 22,666 
Rye, bus..... 12,536 8,320 6,576 5,563 
Flaxseed, bus 585 1,595 982 1,422 
Flour, bbis... 19,189 19,364 18,355 16,750 
Millfeed, tons 803 710 696 717 





Argentina—Six Months’ Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from Argentina 
in the first six months of 1920, 1919 and 
1918 (Jan. 1-June 30): 
1919 


1918 
154,093,739 31,451,717 56,707,350 
Flour, bbis... 1,824,547 1,585,338 
Corn, bus.... 75,366,003 34,526,280 7,831,440 
Flaxseed, bus 22,906,712 9,054,760 9,888,640 
Oats, bus.... 14,448,812 7,533,182 13,213,435 


BY DESTINATION 
(In metric tons, 000’s omitted) 


Wheat, bus.. 








Flax- 

Wheat Flour Corn seed 

United Kingdom.. 1,181 7 634 105 
United States..... 23 1 114 356 
France .......++-. 620 1 158 10 
Germany ........ 57 2 29 s 
Belgium ........ 377 5 101 14 
SE 0 66.0.9:4sa5008 70 4 8 9 
Holland ......... 79 4 113 11 
Sweden, Norway. 158 23 91 31 
Denmark ........ 17 7 96 19 
BOR ao cccccccens 252 3 40 1 
pS Pee 182 34 2 os 
Orders .......... 821 18 470 19 
Other countries .. 161 54 62 rs 
Totals ......... 4,198 163 1,918 583 
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Bulgaria—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 





the grain crops of Bulgaria, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1918.. 25,841 ..... 4,427 17,094 8,144 
1917.. 88,294 ..... 6,901 11,980 17,780 
1916.. 27,764 7,372 6,306 10,037 17,471 
1915.. 36,940 9,645 7,107 11,848 29,821 
1914.. 256,979 8,080 7,256 9,217 30,901 
1913.. 61,266 10,126 9,401 13,891 33,200 
1912.. 44,756 8,707 8,422 12,440 28,475 
1911 48,000 10,421 8,992 12,390 30,689 

Uruguay—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Uruguay, by calendar 


years, in bushels (000’s omitted): Flax- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1919-20. 6,734 73 689 


6,574 1,728 
1918-19. ° eee 





1917-18 13, 060 7,086 3,697 108 333 
1916-17. 5,390 6,815 1,926 110 122 
1915-16. 9,867 4,604 2,283 115 391 
1914-15. 3,596 11,382 933 40 588 
1913-14. 5,887 7,142 1,850 165 963 
1912-13. 6,461 5,343 2 38 1,302 
1911-12. 8,757 7,963 eae eas 87 
1910-11. 6,972 3,643 ose ees 660 
Sweden—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Sweden, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

1919..... 9,509 70,689 22,365 12,892 
pt Pee 9,003 67,880 19,793 11,670 
BOET. ccesecs 6,864 67,142 14,080 11,760 
1916... 8,979 93,089 22,929 14,621 
° 91,311 23,133 14,264 
62,557 27,699 12,195 

86,000 22,000 17,000 

75,900 23,323 13,660 

1911........ 7,946 63,462 23,825 13,725 





United Kingdom—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the United Kingdom, by 


calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley 
ROEGs vosncvveveses 71,457 207,898 59,294 
> SPePrrrrr rere 95,902 254,810 63,884 
BRAT s voc 0cccecdove 66,350 214,728 59,290 
1916.....eee0ee06+ 61,659 176,049 54,568 
1915..... ecccccoce 76,244 184,092 48,376 
1914..... eerecccce 64,356 180,241 66,637 
BOBS ccvcescceccece 68,441 180,647 67,778 
1912.... eoccce - 59,162 180,266 60,112 
1911 TeTTTT 66,289 177,170 69,649 





Germany—Crops and Acreage 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-19, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye 

240,161 
315,301 
274,677 
350,486 
360,310 
410,477 
481,169 
456,599 
427,775 
413,802 133,330 644,287 
446,763 160,551 628,712 


EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 
1904-8.... 137,357 392,010 142,739 634,035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,503 601,070 
1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 
1889-93... 103,653 250,263 105,332 321,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383, 220,775 98,125 282,884 


Oats 
309,587 
322,475 
249,964 
477,316 
412,400 
622,674 
669,231 
586,987 
530,764 


Barley 

87,742 
103,720 

89,886 
126,080 
114,077 
144,125 
168,709 
159,924 
145,132 





South Africa—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the Union of South Africa, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1919-20. 6,630 85,657 7,519 1,087 
1918-19. 8,983 41,289 9,520 1,623 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 2,054 
1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,928 1,000 
1915-16. 4,857 25,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1914-15. 17,076 36,607 *9,000 *1,300 
1913-14. 6,034  *%30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1912-13. *6,000 ~~ *30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1911-12. 6,000 30,830 9,661 1,359 


*Estimates based on the 1911 census, 





New Zealand—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of New Zealand, by crop 

years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1919-20.... 4,100 ee 5,57 
1918-19.... 6,568 415 6,885 “q11 
1917-18.... 6,808 368 4,943 669 
1916-17.... 56,051 274 6,371 738 
1915-16.... 17,332 351 7,663 820 
1914-15.... 6,854 284 11,436 597 
1913-14.... 5,559 312 156,206 1,234 
1912-13.... 6,343 222 814,013 1,421 
1911-12.... 8,000 278 10,438 1,296 
1910-11.... 8,536 478 10,412 950 





Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 
Per cent of winter wheat area sown in 
the United States which was abandoned (not 
harvested), as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 


Percent Year Per cent 

VeTetee te 11.9 7.5 
Soeesecvesce 1.1 2 
ea seveviveds 13.7 2 
SOR O bbe DACs 31.0 6 
deedcheecese 11.4 6 
bSeeeseeedes 2.7 4 
eae beeseeens 3.1 8 
cabs ne 4.7 2 

ar tee 20.1 7 

pea voreees am 10.7 8 
Goscvoume dee 13.7 5 








A NEW MILLING TEXTBOOK 
It is rather curious that British flour 
milling has been conspicuously more pro- 
ductive of textbooks and treatises on the 
miller’s art than its companion industry 


in America. Every few years a new 
book is added to the considerable list of 
British works on milling, whereas the 
United States has still to produce a 
really practical handbook which is at the 
same time thorough and up to date. This 
is unfortunate, for while the British text- 
books are interesting and in many ways 
valuable to American millers, they are 
naturally concerned in the British Isles, 
and hence their value to the industry in 
America is closely limited. 

The latest, and in some ways the most 
interesting, of these British milling text- 
books is “Wheat and the Flour Mill, a 
Handbook for Practical Flour Millers,” 
by the late Edward Bradfield, formerly 
editor of Milling. This forms an admir- 
able companion work to the most im- 
portant milling textbook published in 
England just before the war, “Science 
and the Miller,” by John Stewart Rem- 
ington, director of the Aynsome Milling 
School. While Mr. Remington’s book 
dealt chiefly with the mechanics and 
chemistry of flour milling, Mr. Brad- 
field’s discusses the milling process from 
the standpoint of the operative miller; 
and thus the two books together present 
a fairly complete view of flour milling as 
now practiced in England. 

“Wheat and the Flour Mill” opens with 
a 44-page summary of the world’s wheat 
supplies, largely for the benefit of the 
British miller, who is called on to blend 
many of the leading varieties in the pro- 
duction of his flour. This summary, while 
it is necessarily too brief to give detailed 
information regarding all the types of 
wheat mentioned, is of special interest, 
as it consolidates in a few pages the re- 
sults of long experience with wheats from 
every part of the world. The reader who, 
for instance, wants to know how the mill- 
ing qualities of Australian wheat differ 
from those of Argentine will here find 
this question clearly and succinctly an- 
swered. 

The next section, of 31 pages, deals 
with the storage, handling, preparation 
and mixing of wheat, almost entirely 
from the standpoint of the British miller, 
who may be dealing in a single mixture 
with Manitoba, Russian, Australian, Kur- 
rachee and English wheats, or with sun- 
dry other combinations, all demanding in- 
dividual treatment. To the American 
miller this section is, therefore, interest- 
ing as showing what the British miller’s 
problems are rather than instructive as 
to how he should solve his own. 

A short chapter on the origin and de- 
velopment of the gradual reduction proc- 
ess of milling, summarizing effectively a 
phase of the trade’s history which the 
younger millers of today do not know 
as well as they might, serves as introduc- 
tion to the central and main part of the 
book, a section of 47 pages devoted to 
milling processes. This contains much 
material of interest and value to millers 
everywhere; the chief difficulty with it is 
that it attempts to do too much in too 
limited space. The descriptions of the 
various machines, for example, are so 
brief as frequently to be of little use, 
and the publishers might profitably have 
included a number of illustrative dia- 
grams and pictures. On the other hand, 
the processes are described with great 
clearness and with a considerable amount 
of sound practical advice. 

The little 18-page section on chemistry 
and physics as applied to milling has 
been condensed to a point where it is of 
slight value, and is merely a summary 
of certain matters reported by other 
writers, whereas the rest of the book be- 
trays none of this second-hand quality. 
The final section, of 15 pages, discusses 
flour bleaching, from the standpoint of 
both the chemist and the baker, without 
arriving at any very definite conclusions. 


As a whole, and despite its limitations — 
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both of space and of purpose, Mr. Brai- 
field’s book is well worth reading by aiy 
one interested in flour milling; and whic 
the American miller is not called upon ‘o 
solve all the peculiarly British proble:s 
to which so much of the treatise is ¢.- 
voted, he can unquestionably learn mu. } 
from Mr. Bradfield’s wealth of expe:i- 
ence which will be of use to him. 


“Wheat and the Flour Mill, a Handbook r 
Practical Flour Millers,’’ by the late }.|- 
ward Bradfield, with a foreword by Ro! 

C. Winter; Northern Publishing Co., L 
Liverpool; $2.50 net, 
* #* 


A MODERN MARCO POLO 


This is the title his publisher gives {o 
J. H. Curle, traveller-author, who 
put into book form some fragments «f 
his observations of far places in ‘i 
world, under the title of “The Shad 
Show.” Like Kipling’s Tramp Royal, jie 
has “tried ’em all, the ’appy roads t! 
take you o’er the world,” and “speakin’ in 
general” he has found ’em good. 

With Mr. Curle the reader is talon 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea |o 
the valleys of the Bolivian Andes, fy: 
the gloomy streets of Christiania to ‘he 
mosques of Samarkand, from the })'!Is 
about Johannesburg to the vast reaches 
of the Amazon, and through most of the 
earth’s greatest and most interes! ng 
cities. 

“I have viewed our beautiful, unrcal 
world from end to end,” he writes, “nd 
here I present myself as Showman, w))se 
moods pass as the shadows themsel\ es, 
whose assets are travel and reflecti: 
knowledge of many lands and many }.eo- 
ples, whose qualities are a little philos- 
ophy, a little humor, some toleranc:. a 
worship: of nature, and a love of his ‘el- 
lows. . . . The stage setting of th 
rye Show is extraordinarily beaut! 

\ dawn on the Karroo, the higher 
outlined by moonlight, a spring morn 
ing in Kashmir, a drive over the uplands 
of Java, a bougainvillea seen in the |! 
tator’s garden at Caracas, are wort!) all 
the pains of our puppetdom.” 

Mr. Curle’s style is swift and \ 
ous, yet full of philosophy. He is sketchy 
and does not dwell too long upon any one 
corner of the world he has seen nor {ill 
in with too many colors the wide canyas 
he paints. He suggests the rapidity «nd 
the detail accuracy of the moving picture. 

The tale of travels opens with the re- 
counting of his days with the Old Guard 
of Johannesburg, where he waited for 
Jameson’s raiders to win their Ni 
through along the Mafeking Road. At 
Vladivostok he watched the war clouds 
gather in preparation for their fu: ious 
spilling at Mukden. In 1911 he say an 
emperor ride into Delhi. 

Mr. Curle knows the men of 1:10) 
lands, and this is one of the strong 
qualities of his work. Not mere sc: vier) 
is presented to his reader, but aniate 
peoples, whose lives and character: ar 
made to stand forth clearly in the ‘ight 
of sympathy and understanding. He 
knows the men of East and West: the 
Zulus, whom he calls the physical a'sto 
crats of humanity; the stately I) rko- 
mans and the apathetic Persians. the 
money-lenders from Shikapur, in ~ind; 
Sarts of Bokhara, Lesgins, Greek- and 
Kalmucks. He likes them all, bi! he 
has his favorites: the Americans. the 
Scandinavians, the Chinese and the -'ews. 
Of ourselves he says: 

“The American, to sum him 1), } 
crudely emotional, weak in his han'ling 
of women, and sets dollar-making °~ the 
goal of life; he is mentally alert, ca ¢on- 
centrate on and succeed in any pa!) 0! 
life, he is a compeller of nature, © )0v¢ 
all men a doer of things, humorou ind 
sound at heart. I am for the American 
first, last, and all the time.” 

In a most interesting chapter he re 
views the women of the world: the nude 
creatures of central Africa, the Indian 
women of the Andes, the Arab gi''s of 
Tunis, the women of the Parsee:. the 
Jewesses of Odessa, the Hindus of 
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Mauritius, and the famed beauties of the 
Kashmir. Of course he does not forget 
the women of the West, and it is to one 
of them, the Swede, that he awards the 
palm; the temperamental Austro-Hun- 
gerian he places second. He has a phil- 
osophy concerning women, too, formu- 
lated from his observations in East and 
West: “There is just one way with a 
woman. Carry her in your arms, physi- 
cally or mentally, and she is yours; but 
Goi help you if you can do neither.” 

‘he author’s pages are concerned, not 
alone with races and places, but there 
is many a sketch of notable individuals, 
anong them Cecil Rhodes, the empire- 
buider; Dr. Francia, dictator of Para- 
u:y; Madam Lynch, the Irishwoman 
who dragged Lopez and Paraguay to 
ruin; and Stamford Raffles, unknown to 
faine, who founded and foresaw the fu- 
ture of Singapore. 

ir. Curle’s book will delight the fireside 
im gination and call forth pleasant im- 
ags and profitable reflections from 
those who are not content to keep their 
thoughts upon the petty affairs of day 
by day. 
wy Shadow-Show;” by J. H. Curle; George 
Doran Co., New York; $2 net. 


* - 


HUMAN FACTOR IN INDUSTRY 


‘here is constantly increasing interest 
on the part of employers of labor in 


their employees, and much written ma- 
terial on this subject has found its way 
into print. Most of this matter, how- 


ever, has been the result of studies along 
special lines and has dealt only with cer- 
tain phases. The average employer, in- 
terested in making use of service meas- 
urcs for increasing his production, has 
had no single volume or group of vol- 
umes to which he might turn for the in- 
formation he desired. It was to help 
supply such a need as this that Lee K. 
Frankel, third vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., and Alex- 
ander Fleisher, assistant secretary of the 
sane company, determined to compile 
the volume which has appeared under 
the title, “The Human Factor in In- 
dustry.” It is prepared in textbook style 
and, unlike most material of a similar 
nature, does not deal with any particular 
industry, but with service and personnel 
management in general, 
rhe introductory chapter surveys the 
history of labor administration and past 
efforts to improve working conditions. 
“Today,” the authors say, “the progres- 
sive employer realizes that, apart from 
other reasons, economy alone demands 
further adjustments between work and 
workers, and considers service to em- 
ployees an integral part of production. 
To this end, departments of labor ad- 
ministration have been organized in many 
jlants in recognition of the needs of the 
1uman factor in industry. They aim to 
increase output by providing the worker 
with every physical and mental stimulus 
to greater efficiency. 
bor administration is concerned 
wit) those activities carried on by em- 
plovers and employees jointly or sep- 
aralely which benefit both, have as their 
unit the industrial plant and are not en- 
forcd by law or by organized labor. 
Carrying out the instructions of a legis- 
lature or conforming to the demands of 
a yn are the negative approach to the 
pro''ems involved. These instructions 
an’ demands merely enforce accepted 
stancards. To secure the best interests 
of ‘1c employer and employees the pro- 


gressive manager must be in advance of 
pre\viling eonditions of employment. 
He must improve and devise new meth- 
ods for the economical application of 


human labor to production.” 

_ There is, of course, much theory and 
ideaii:m in the book, but most of the 
carefully compiled material that has been 
brourht together between its covers will 


be found valuable to any employer of 
labo. There are chapters on hiring and 
holding workers, education, working 
hours, working conditions, medical care, 
metlods of remuneration, refreshment 
anc recreation, the relation of the em- 
ployer to the community, insurance, sav- 


ings and loans. The appendix contains 
a good bibliography, though it does not 
aim to be complete. 


“The Human Factor in Industry,” by Lee 
K. Frankel and. Alexander Fleisher; The 
Macmillan Co., Mew York; $3 net. 











The Beggar: “Pity a poor blind man 
with a large fam’ly, lidy.” 

The Sympathetic Soul: “And how many 
children have you, my poor man?” 

The Beggar (nonplussed): “Lor, 
Ma’am, how should I know, when I can’t 
see ’em?” —Sketch. 

* * 

She: “My dear, the major here has 
just been saying that he expects to be 
cremated.” 

The Professor 
soon?” 


(absently): “How 
—Life. 
* #*# 

Junior: “It says here that 10 grains 
of nicotine will kill a rabbit!” 

Senior: “Yes; that’s why you never see 
a rabbit smoking.” —Life. 

oa * 

Finest and viewfulst place. Baths and 
toilets on modernst principles. The hotel 
not being adapted for health resort of 
ills is only preserved for the sojourn of 
passengers, tourists and sportsmen. Re- 


puted excellent cooking. Noble, real, 
well lain wines; different beers. The 
magnificent outlook is grandious. Daily 


six trains to all parts of the globe. Free 
view at the lovely lake. —Hotel Guide. 
* * 


A REAL HOG FOR ART 

The Artist: “Fond of pictures? 

The Patron: “My oath! ’Ardly ever 

miss a night.” —Sydney Bulletin. 
oe 


Old Lady: “And what are you going 
to be, little girl, when you grow up?” 

Fresh Kid: “An old woman.” 

—Strix (Stockholm). 
~ a 

Old Aunt (despondently): “Well, I 
shall not be a nuisance to you much 
longer.” 

Nephew (reassuringly): “Don’t talk 
like that, aunt. You know you will.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

A great many American highways 
named for famous men remain in such a 
state as to suggest the possibility that 
those who named them imagined the great 
men as being the sort who deserved, for 
the protection of the innocent, to wear 
the warning sign: “Detour.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 

“Shine, sir?” 

“No—” 

“Cut the fringe off your trousers, sir?” 

—London Opinion. 
- * 

Helpful Herbert: “I say, didn’t you 
find that weed-killer I gave you wonder- 
ful stuff?” 

Persevering Percy: “Well, it didn’t kill 
the weeds, but I think, when I dig them 
up, it saves them much pain.” —Punch. 

* * . 


He: “How could you deliberately en- 


courage me, when you knew that you. 


were going to throw me over?” 

She: “Don’t! Please don’t! Can’t you 
see that you are making me very un- 
happy ?” —Life. 

” 7 

Parishioner (to departing minister) : 
“We're all very sorry to lose you, Mr. 
Foodle.” 

Rev. Foodle (modestly): “Never mind, 
Mrs. Toodle. I’ve no doubt you will get 
a better man next time.” , 

Parishioner: “Ah, no, Mr. Foodle. 
That’s just what the last minister said 
when he left.” —Sydney Bulletin. 


* * 


Visitor: “Peter, I hear you’ve had 
four wives.” 

Peter: “Yes, sir, an’ what’s more, two 
uv ’em wuz all right.” —Judge. 
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“Who can describe a caterpillar?” 
asked the teacher of a group of young 
nature students. 

“An upholstered worm,” spoke up one 
of the youngest in the class. 

—Harper’s Magazine. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by §aturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED AT ONCE—CHIEF ENGINEER, 
600-bbl capacity mill; steady employment, 
good wages. Address 3586, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WANTED 
1,500-bbl Kansas mill in excellent 
town has opening for chemist to 
take full charge of laboratory. Only 
thoroughly experienced, first-class 
men need apply. Communications 
treated as confidential. Address 684, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





A MILL IN THE TWIN CITIES WANTS A 
competent second miller; will pay 85c an 
hour; also two machine tenders; 72%c an 
hour; operates eight-hour shifts. Address 
3599, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN 
WANTED 


by aggressive Kansas mill with 
established trade; he must be 
experienced, successful, and 
thoroughly acquainted with New 
England; liberal and permanent 
arrangements will be made with 
the man who can qualify. Ad- 
dress 3562, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—An experienced flour 
salesman for central and north- 
ern New York state. Kansas 
mill extending development in 
that direction will make liberal 
arrangements with aggressive 
salesman who is well acquainted 
with all classes buyers in that 
territory. Address 3563, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 


Wanted—Head miller for mod- 
ern 10,000-bu corn mill, must 
be competent to produce quality 
goods and show good yields, also 
have executive ability to prop- 
erly handle help. State by 
whom you have been previously 
employed and give full particu- 
jars regarding yourself in first 
letter. All applications will be 
treated as strictly confidential. 
Address 3602, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT AND THOR- 
oughly reliable chemist who has had ex- 
perience in mill control work; give refer-, 
ences and complete information as to edu- 
cation and experience. Address 3589, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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NIGHT MILLER WANTED FOR A 100-BBL 
and winter wheat mill at good 
Address 3578, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We have openings for two thor- 


oughly successful and experi- 
enced salesmen in southern Min- 
want 


nesota and Iowa. We 


men who have demonstrated 
their ability to secure and hold 
trade, and for such are willing 
to pay a premium. Applications 
will be treated strictly confiden- 
tially; references will not be in- 
without 


vestigated applicants’ 


permission. 


Hormel Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn. 





WANTED, BY LARGE EASTERN FLOUR 
mill, man familiar with production, pack- 
ing and stock records; state fully age, 
experience and salary expected and give 
references. Reply H, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York City. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Man of strong, aggressive personal- 
ity, honest and not afraid of work, 
to represent us in New England ter- 
ritory; ability to secure and hold 
large volume of business necessary; 
good opportunity for the right man, 
Address 3567, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—BY MILL LOCATED IN BUF- 
falo district, making spring- and winter- 
wheat flours, two.experienced salesmen; 
one for western, the other for eastern, 
Pennsylvania, Give experience, references 
and salary expected. Address 3584, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR MAN WITH 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in selling wishes connection with 
spring wheat mill, either in sales depart- 
ment, in office or on road. Address 3598, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY UP-TO-DATE MILLER AS SECOND IN 
mills from 1,500 to 6,000 bbis; guarantee 
yield, quality and capacity; full particu- 
lars and best salary; prefer Pacific Coast. 
Address 3594, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





A PROGRESSIVE, HARD- 
working business getter and 
sales promoter in sales manag- 
ing position desires chance with 
mill offering opportunity for ad- 
vancement based on delivery of 
the goods; nine years’ flour sell- 
ing experience; experienced in 
selecting, directing and develop- 
ing salesmen. Age 37; married; 
record good. This is worth your 
investigating promptly. Ad- 
dress 3600, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL CHEMIST 
wishes to connect with a mill of large 
capacity; five years’ experience, three 
years in last place, but wish a change. 
Address 685, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT TO 
sales-manager; understand the process of 
milling and have had considerable experi- 
ence in sales correspondence and calling 
on large buyers; at present employed. Ad- 
dress 3571, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








AS MANAGER OF A 200-BBL MILL; HAVE 
had six years’ experience calling on job- 
bers, also have done resale work and con- 
ducted house-to-house campaigns; or 
would consider managing a branch and 
could show very desirable results either at 
mill or branch. Address “Mill Manager,” 
3597, care Northwestern Miller, 339 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) 








AS ASSISTANT CHEMIST IN LARGE MILL 
or head chemist in small mill; desire 
change; now employed; good reference; 
capable of handling both wheat and corn 
analysis; state salary. Address 3587, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FLOUR MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ent’s position, any size mill; life experi- 
ence; Pacific Coast or eastern Oregon pre- 
ferred, but will go anywhere with good 
company; references. Address 3601, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION DESIRED BY EXPERIENCED 
young lady bookkeeper and stenographer 
with milling or grain firm; also thorough- 
ly familiar with billing and general office 
work; A-1 references. Address 3580, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY FLOUR SALESMAN WITH MANUFAC- 
turer, jobber or branch office on local or 
near-by territory; had considerable adver- 
tising, publicity and development experi- 
ence, and familiar with dairy feeds and all 
mixed feeds. Address 3585, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER, 12 YEARS OF MILL, 
grain and railroad experience, would like 
to hear from some good mill or grain firm 
where merits and efficiency are appreci- 
ated; past record open to investigation. 
Address correspondence to 3604, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolia, 


SALES EXECUTIVE—YOUNG MAN, 28 
years old, university education, married, 
who, on account of record as a sales- 
man, now holds responsible position. 
Thoroughly understands the sale of corn 
products (domestic and export). Ex- 
perienced in appointing salesmen and 
agents; ability to enthuse these men and 
produce results, Full of initiative and 
up-to-date sales methods. Salary, $5,000 
a year. Address 3588, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS OFFICE MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
manager; 12 years’ experience as cost- 
accountant, auditor, and office manager; 
well versed in installing accounting sys- 
tems for milling concerns and accustomed 
to handling a large office force; best of 
references; western Washington or western 
Oregon preferred, Address 3568, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED BRANCH OFFICE MANA- 
ger and flour salesman, employed, is de- 
sirous of making a change Oct. 1-15, to 
represent a mill making uniform high- 
grade patent wheat flour; acquainted with 
bakers and jobbers in New York state, 
northern and central New Jersey; salary 
and expense preferred; references fur- 
nished. Address 3591, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

I HAVE B BEEN CONNECTED WITH THE 
traffic and sales departments of one of the 
largest milling companies in the North- 
west and am thoroughly familiar with de- 
tail work; also have done considerable 
buying for our mixed-car trade; I am now 
seeking a position with a progressive com- 
pany (Southwest preferred) where my 15 
years’ experience will qualify me for a 
better position than seems possible in my 
present location; am anxious to obtain ad- 


ditional live experience and promotion; am 
married, 40 years old, and willing to tackle 
anything that promises well. Address 
3590, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 





AN UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER-SUPER- 
intendent wants connection with good go- 


ing concern in a mill, 300 bbls and up; I 
am a young man with lifetime experience 
in large and small mills on both flour 


and cereals, am an expert on hard wheat 
milling and can get just as good results as 
any other miller in the country; if not, 
don’t want any pay; can get yield, quality 
and capacity; can handle men:and keep 
the mill in continuous and economical 
operation to the highest point of efficiency; 
wire full particulars, best salary, and I 
can come at once; prefer Northwest. Ad- 
dress 3593, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis., 








BUSINESS CESCUECNEEING 








I HAVE RESIDENTIAL 1 PROPERTY IN A 
thriving North Dakota city that I will 
trade for a flour mill or complete flour 
equipment. Address 3566, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER WITH SOME CAPI- 
tal can acquire whole or part interest in 
up-to-date 60-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
North Dakota county seat; new building 
and machinery; electric power; excellent 
crop in sight; fine territory and free from 
competition. Address 3461, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


FOR SALE—50 TO 60-BBL PLANSIFTER 
mill, in the garden spot of Minnesota; big 
territory for exchange trade; would take 
some good farm land in exchange. Ad- 
dress 3538, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., 
Basin, Wyo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILL FOR SALE, TRADE OR RENT, 60 
bbls capacity; plant in good condition. If 
interested, address Farmers Friend Mill- 
ing Co., Temvik, N. D. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 
central South Dakota, doing good business, 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mill door; good local trade; present own- 
ers retiring from business. Address 3439, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL MIDGET MARVEL 
mill; North Dakota county seat; new 
building and machinery; electric power; 
terms to suit on entire property or for 
part interest; big crop in sight; no com- 
petition; splendid opening for practical 
miller with some capital. Address 3460, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—FOUR WHEAT HEATERS; 
one Beal steamer; two Victor heaters; two 
No. 1 Turner hot pan heaters, size No. 1. 
Inquire of F. F, Turner, Thief River Falls, 
Minn. 





ONE 9x30 TWO-PAIR-HIGH NORTHWAY 
mill, rolls sharp from the corrugating 
shop, $525; one 9x24 three-pair-high Le 
Page cut, $350, Richmond; one Barnard & 
Leas, two-pair-high, 9x18, $250; one two- 
pair-high Allis, 9x18, $300; one 24-in 
Monarch attrition mill, $175; one 24-in 
Halsted attrition mill, $150; one 24-in 
Robinson attrition mill, $160; one 9x24 
double stand style “A” Allis flour roll, 
caliper 8%, $300; one 6x14 single case roll, 
full caliper, $150. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








CEREAL LABORATORY 
FOR SALE 


Complete in every detail. Most 
modern appliances. Practically 
new. Some parts never used. 
Suitable for bakery or mill. 
For further particulars address 
3581, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


September 15, 1920 


WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We, have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club. of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule = 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 


or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing, 


We handle 

nothing but F URS 
We have been in business in Minne- 
apolis over 30 y and are well 





Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 
Contains some unusual bargains in 
MOTORS— ENGINES 


Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 
shane ey = and Milling — 





ears, 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 
for your copy— 


ELNICKER wST. LOUIS @., 


815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















CARS FOR GRAIN LOADING 


1600 60,000 and 40,000 Ibs capacity Refrigerator 
For Sale Cars. In good condition, suitable for grain loading. 
Tight roofs. With refrigerator car or sliding box car doors. Prompt 
delivery in lots of 10 to 100 cars. 


Inspection and delivery at Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNION REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT COMPANY 


Station C. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Every good flour 
milling company who 
has a good salesman 
on a salary— 

a man who feels 
that he ought 

to have more money 
but can’t earn 

more for them— 
should consider the 
probability of 

his getting 

the necessary 
increase in 

income from 

sales of Rye 

Flour. If he gets 

a good mill 

in Wisconsin—the 
greatest Rye state 
in America— 

it will help 

and not hinder his 
sales of wheat 

flour and it 

may keep a 

good salesman 
better satisfied. 
Suppose you 
suggest to him 

a combination with 
The Globe Milling Co., 


Watertown, Wis. 














20% of the Nation’s 


crops are produced 
in the Sioux City 
Territory 


20% of all America’s Corn. 
20% of all America’s Alfalfa. 
21% of all America’s Oats. 
14% of all America’s Wheat. 


Sioux City is located in the 
borderland—with the hard win- 
ter wheat of the south and the 
spring wheat of the north right 
at hand in great quantities. 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel,-appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; — corrugations for smooth zone: 
Life experience my guarantee. Finest cred My Books ‘Book of Receip’ 

and ‘Milling Lessons” 75c each ; “Book of Formulas” $1. 30, et Revised 2nd edition the Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 
eign $6.75. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U. S. A, 

















